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Come join Move ahead with the luxury of a Mercury— ! ' it n 
the move-ahead world 
of Mercury. 





Mercury 
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™ LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
The move-ahead world Move ahead with a big, new-generation Comet. A F tod 
of Mercury and spirited ry in 13 roomier models 
beckons you with the lures 
of newness, power, 


elegance and excitement. 


the move-ahead cars from | ¢ | Mer CUNY 


WHO SAYS 
ALL RECORD CLUBS ARE ALIKE? 


NOW COMPARE 


THE “BIG 4” 
RECORD CLUBS 


Record Club of America gives you All Labels...at 334% savings...and often 
up to 60%... AND DOESN'T FORCE YOU TO BUY EVEN A SINGLE RECORD 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 


Choose any LP, on any label! No exceptions! Over 300 different 
manufacturers including CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, RCA VICTOR, 


CAN YOU CHOOSE FROM ALL LABELS? 


MUST YOU BUY A "MINIMUM" 
NUMBER OF RECORDS? HOW MANY? 


CAN YOU BUY ANY RECORD 
AT A DISCOUNT? 


DO YOU EVER RECEIVE 
UNORDERED RECORDS? 


HOW LONG MUST YOU WAIT 
FOR SELECTIONS TO ARRIVE? 


vs ves YES 
ise ape 


YES! 
NONE! 


ALWAYS! 


NEVER! 


NO LONG WAITS! 


ANGEL, VOX, VERVE, DECCA, LONDON, etc. 


No obligations! No yearly “quota’’! Take as many, 
as few, or no records at all if you so decide! 


Your discounts are never less than 334% — 
and are often as high as 60% — on every 
record you buy! No exceptions! 


There are no cards which you must return 
Only the records you want are sent ~ 
and only when you ask us to send them! 


YOUR ORDER PROCESSED 
SAME DAY RECEIVED! 





If Record Club of America is that good —where’s the catch? 
There is no catch! Here is truly one Record Club with no restrictions 


* Choose any LP... on any label! 
No exceptions! 

* No “quotas” to buy! 
Take 0 records — or 100! 

* SAVE — never less than 331% 
off list... often up to 60%! 

* All orders processed same day 
received — no long waits! 

* Every record brand new, 
first quality, factory fresh 
— and guaranteed fully returnable! 


$4.79 & $5.79 AUDIO FIDELITY, 
COMMAND ALBUMS e 


TYPICAL “DOUBLE DISCOUNT” SALE (Mono & Stereo) 


LIST PRICE 
$3.79 RCA VICTOR, CAPITOL, 
COLUMBIA BESTSELLERS 
$4.79 & $5.79 VOX, RCA VICTOR, EVEREST, 
WESTMINSTER CLASSICAL ALBUMS . 


CLUB PRICE 


$1.99 
$1.77 
$1.99 


Plus these famous label bargains: Angel, Decca, Verve, Mer- 
cury, London, Epic, Liberty, Kapp, Vanguard, Deutsche Gram- 
mophon, Folkways, Caedmon, Haydn Society, Blue Note, 
MGM, Atlantic — hundreds more! 





AT LAST! A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS’*— ONLY BENEFITS! 


This is the way YOU want it — a record club with 
no strings attached! Ordinary record clubs make 
you choose from just a few labels — usually their 
own labels! They make you buy 5, 6, or more 
records a year (at full price!) to fulfill your “ob- 
ligation"’. And, if you forget to return their month- 
ly card — they send you a record you don't want, 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! 


But Record Club of America Ends All That! 
Now you can choose any LP on any label. Take 
as many, or as few, or no records at all if you so 
decide. And you get discounts of at least 33144% 
—and often up to 60% —on every album! That 
means you buy all $3.79 LP’s at $2.39; $4.79 LP's 
at $2.99; and $5.79 LP's at just $3.69. To join 
mail coupon with check or money order for $5 
(You can liquidate this sum at once with savings 
made on your first few purchases!) This entitles 
you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP in Record Club of 
America — and you never pay another club fee! 


Look What You Get Immediately by Return Mail 
(1) LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, which guarantees 
you LP albums at dealer cost guarantees you 
discounts of at least 334% — and as high as 
60% — on every record you buy! 

(2) FREE 300-page Schwann Catalog to pick your 
records from. The Schwann Catalog is an inde- 
pendent publication listing all LP’s available. Over 
300 different labels, over 30,000 albums 

(3) DISC®, the Club's FREE monthly magazine, reg- 


ularly supplements Schwann's listings, keeps you 
informed of extra “double-discount” specials 

(4) Your order PROCESSED SAME DAY we get it! No 
long waits. No monthly cards to return, so you are 
never shipped unordered records. Every record 
GUARANTEED brand new, first quality, factory 
fresh! You must be completely satisfied —or every 
record fully returnable! 


Money Back Guarantee 

If you aren't convinced our discounts are as big as 
we say (check us to the penny on this!) ... that 
our range of selections is the biggest anywhere 
(over 30,000 albums cvery month!) ... or even if 
you've simply changed your mind—return all items 
within 10 days and your membership fee will be 
refunded promptly and in full! 

Over 250,000 music lovers—plus leading schools, 
libraries and other budget-wise institutions—now 
save money this sensible way through the only 
record club with no strings attached! Join now 
and save. Mail coupon to: Record Club of America, 
1285 East Princess Street, York, Pa. 17405. 
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Your membership entitles you to buy or offer 
gift memberships to friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors for only $2.50 each with full privileges. You 
can split the total between you: Your member- 
ship and one gift membership divided equally 
brings cost down to $3.75 each, The more gift 
members you get—the more you save! See cou- 
pon for your big savings. 












«wee FREE! 300-page Schwann Cat- 


| alog to pick your albums from! 


GIANT CATALOG lists all records of all 
manufacturers. Over 300 labels—CAPI- 
TOL, DECCA, RCA VICTOR, COLUMBIA, 
ANGEL, LONDON, ATLANTIC, etc. More 
than 30,000 albums — Classical, Pop- 
ular, Opera, Folk, Jazz, Country & West- 
ern, Rock-'n-Roll, Show Tunes, Old Favorites, Drama, 
Dance, Poetry, Night Club Comedy and Party Fun! 


958-B 


| RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
1285 East Princess Street, | 
| York, Pennsylvania 17405 
Yes! Send FREE Schwann Catalog, DISC®, and LIFE- | 
TIME MEMBERSHIP CARD. Enclosed is $5, which 
entitles me to buy any LP in the Schwann Catalog 
or DISC® at discounts of at least 3314% and as 
high as 60%, plus a small postage and handling | 
charge. | may take as many or as few, or no rec- 
| ors at all. No yearly “quota”. | may, for any 
reason, return items within 10 days for full refund 
of membership fee! | 
[] Yes! | enclose $__ for__ GIFT 
MEMBERSHIPS at $2.50 each. Send to names and 
addresses on attached sheet. If | join alone | pay 
$5. If | join with one friend and split the total, the 
| cost is only $3.75 each; with two friends, $3.33 








each; with 3 friends, $3.13 each; with four 
friends, only $3.00 each | 
Print 

1 Name __ —— | 
Address = 
City ss State Ye | 
Over 250,000 enthusiastic members aaetaien! | 
schools, libraries and other institutions. 


ALL ORDERS PROCESSED SAME DAY RECEIVED. AL- 
BUMS COME TO YOU FACTORY FRESH. YOUR SATISFAC- 
l TION GUARANTEED OR ALL ALBUMS FULLY RETURNABLE, j 


TIME Is oublinhed weekly, at $9.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Ill., and at additional mailing offices, 1 
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An unanswered phone-anytime=can cost you 
money, sales and customers 


Fortunately, a Bell System Communications 
Consultant knows several ways to 

make sure your phone gets answered 

every time—after hours, 

over a weekend or during a holiday. 


Let him help you select the way that’s 


exactly right for your business. = Bell System 
Just call your Bell Telephone Business Ait aaa tone & Toleerein 


and Associated Companies 


Office and ask for his services. 





SCHEDULED PIPER 
COMMUTER SERVICE. 
Piper Twins are in wide use in 
many areas on regularly sched- 
uled flights to major air ter- 
minals. In Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, ABC Airlines has fre- 
quent flights from Santa Ana 
and Fullerton to L. A. Inter- 
national via the TWA terminal. 
In the midwest, TAG Airlines, 
the “downtown airline”, oper- 
ates 17 swift, quiet, any-weather 
Piper Aztecs between Detroit, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh. 





; TS 

AIR TAXI—CHARTER. For any requirement, whether 
a routine sales trip, pleasure jaunt or an emergency 
freight shipment, you can charter a modern low wing 
Piper, twin-engine or single, from your local Piper 
dealer. Fly on your own schedule. And learn as you go! 
If you wish, your expert pilot will teach you how to 
fly as you go cross-country, No simpler, no more 
thorough, no more practical way to learn to fly, 





Y You Don’t Have to Own a PIPER 
to Enjoy the Fast, Flexible 


CATCH YOUR JET BY 
ia PIPER. Beat that long, miser- 
able drive to the airport. Take 
a Piper Air Taxi from your 
local airport direct to your jet. 
Be home hours sooner, too. 
Piper Air Taxi service is avail- 
able everywhere. Just call your 
local Piper dealer. Within 200 
miles of New York, Pan Amer- 
ican offers single ticket Pan 
Am Jet/Piper Twin “Thru- 
Flite” Service that connects 
your hometown airport with 
every point on Pan Am’s world- 
wide system, 





RENT or LEASE. You can rent a Piper from your nearby 
Piper dealer just as you rent a car—by the hour, day or longer. 
That's how the majority of pilots do their flying. Or longer 
term, capital conserving lease programs are available. 


JOINT OWNERSHIP. Thousands of people fly most eco- 
nomically and enjoy the social side of flying more by joining 
a flying club. Many others buy a new or used Piper jointly 
with two or three friends, 


WHOEVER YOU ARE, WHEREVER YOU'RE GOING /et a Piper 
speed you on your way...air taxi, charter, rental or your own 
swift Piper wings. As a starter, why not visit your Piper dealer 
(listed in the Yellow Pages) right now and find out about the 
many flight services he offers business firms and individuals, 

5 ial $5 Introductory Flight Lesson he’s 


















still, try the Spe 
of 1g. Greatest eye er yet! Or write for Piper Flight 


Facts kit inciuding colorful 20-page book “Let's Fly." Dept. 1-T. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) * Vero Beach, Fla. 
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REDUCE 


the size of your 


5 WAISTLNE 







= TAKE IT EASY! With Relax-A-cizor 
you reduce the size of your waist and 
abdomen while you rest! Or, you can do 
it while you watch TV...read... work 
at your desk...even while you nap. It's 
that easy! 


= HARD TO BELIEVE? HERE’S HOW IT 
WORKS. Relax-A-cizor causes the mus- 
cles of selected body areas to exercise — 
really exercise —40 times per minute. 
This concentrated exercise firms and 
tightens the muscles —thus reducing the 
girth of the afea. 






















= NOT A VIBRATOR...NOT A MAS- 
SAGE DEVICE...NO WEIGHT LOSS 
INVOLVED—Jnatead, Relax-A-cizor, 
used regularly, reduces the SIZE of 
selected body areas measurably—to the 
extent your muacles lack tone due to 
inaufficient exercise. The leaa tone your 
muscles have—the greater your benefit! 





= FIND OUT WHAT RELAX-A-CIZOR 
CAN DO FOR YOU. Send coupon for 
FREE booklet. Tells how you can reduce 
the size of your waistline and abdomen 
while you “take it easy.” Free of charge 
or obligation. 


NATIONWIDE! NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 575 
Madison Ave., MU 8-4690 + CHICAGO, ILL., 
29 E. Madison St., ST 2-5680 + LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF., 980 N. La Cienega, OL 5-8000 


(Offices in Canada. London. Mexice City, Hong Kong) 


: RelaxAcizor.,.. 
\ FPIRIELE 


Relax-A-cizor, Dept. 20-670 
980 North La Cienega Bivd. 

Z Los Angeles, California 90054 
Rush me my FREE copy of ‘How to Reduce the 
Size of your Waistline.”” 


OO MR. 2 mrs. Miss 









NAME 

ADDRESS 

city STATE _ 

| ee — 





CO | am under 18. 0 tam over 18. 601 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


By now most of the corpses of shows 
that did not survive the autumn slaughter 
have been tidily interred, and new recruits 
have been mobilized. ABC this week is 
trooping out three new series (see below) 
for what it calls a “second season,” but 
might be more aptly dubbed first aid. 


Wednesday, January 12 
BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* By day he 
is Foppish Playboy Bruce Wayne, but at 
night he dons his puce long johns and his 
black bat hat and makes war on the dia- 


| bolical denizens of the dark underworld. 


Adam West plays Bruce/Batman, and Burt 
Ward is Dick Grayson (alias Robin the 
Boy Wonder) in this revival of the 1940s 
comic strip. Premiére. 

BLUE LIGHT (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Robert 
Goulet has turned in his operetta cloak 
for a dagger, stars in this new series about 
an American who renounces his citizen- 
ship to become a Nazi spy. In reality, how- 
ever, Goulet is a double agent hated and 
hunted by the very country for which he 
is risking all, etc., etc. Premiére. 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). An actress (Simone 
Signoret) and a playwright (George Ma- 
haris) feud over a script. 


Thursday, January 13 
THE DOUBLE LIFE OF HENRY PHYFE (ABC, 
8:30-9 p.m.). Another ring in the spiraling 
spying craze, this features Red Buttons as 
a mild accountant whose C.P.A. is merely 
a cover for the CIA. Premiére. 


Saturday, January 15 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE ALL STAR 
GAME (NBC, 1:30 p.m. to conclusion). The 
A.F.L.-Champion Buffalo Bills play an all- 
star squad made up of the best players of 
the other A.F.L. teams. 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Phil Harris is host and Alice 
Faye (Mrs. Harris) is a guest. 


Sunday, January 16 

"IN THE BEGINNING, GOD” (CBS, 10-11 
a.m.). A concert of sacred music taped 
on Christmas Day at Manhattan's Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church by Duke El- 
lington, his orchestra and four choirs. 

DISCOVERY ‘65 (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-noon). 
“The Vanishing Jungle,” a study of Afri- 
can wildlife in the Nairobi National Park 
and the Masai Amboseli Game Reserve. 


Tuesday, January 18 
CBS NEWS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “The Na- 
tional Health Test: Part 1"°—for those who 
found out that they couldn't drive (“The 


| National Drivers Test”) and shouldn't vote 





(“The National Citizenship Test”), a 
chance to learn how they're ruining their 
health. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MARAT/SADE shreds the nerves, flays the 
skin and vivisects the psyche. In a display 
of directorial virtuosity, Peter Brook has 
expanded Playwright Peter Weiss’s meta- 
phor of the world as a madhouse, and the 
superb Royal Shakespeare players envelop 


© All times E.S.T. 


the playgoer in a disturbing, enthralling 
theatrical experience. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. In the dock of 
self-accusation, a man charges that his life 
has become an obscenity. In the middle 
years, John Osborne’s antihero has lost his 
way but not his wittily vituperative voice, 
and Nicol Williamson brings this charac- 
ter to memorable life in the most power- 
ful male performance Broadway has seen 
in more than a decade. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Adapter-Director Abe 
Burrows gives a fast spin to a French sex 
farce that sets a reluctantly spinsterish 
nurse, a determined roué of a dentist, and 
his beatnik mistress in a romantic whirl. 
Lauren Bacall is appropriately sharp as a 
late-blooming lovely. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The eccen- 
tric Sycamore family once again cavorts 
on a Broadway stage in an inspired revival 
by the APA repertory company. Still fun- 
ny after 30 years, the zany Moss Hart- 
George Kaufman comedy now has the 
added appeal of nostalgic wholesomeness 
and pervasive human warmth, 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. Brilliant 
plumage and clever choreography give this 
historical drama the shifting, colorful 
splendor of a kaleidoscope, but Playwright 
Peter Shaffer fails to inform the story of 
Conquistador Pizarro in Peru with a co- 
herent dramatic or philosophical content. 


RECORDS 


Virtuosos 

ARTUR RUBINSTEIN has recorded Chopin's 
Polonaises twice before, but now at 76, 
he gives them an especially noble perform- 
ance (2 LPs; RCA Victor), as though tak- 
ing national pride in their challenging 
rhythms. With authoritative timing, he 
shapes cach familiar piece so that the lis- 
tener feels both suspense and the recogni- 
tion of rightness. 

WANDA LANDOWSKA, as an exceptionally 
musical child in Poland, saw a farm girl 
milking a cow to a 2/4 beat while singing 
a mazurka in 3/4 time. Landowska has 
captured on her harpsichord the unex- 
pected rhythms and sharp colors of the 
Dances of Ancient Poland (RCA Victor), 
inctuding old folk songs like The Hop, 
a traditional wedding mazurka. She also 
plays selections by little-known composers 
such as Prince Michael Oginski, an 18th 
century soldier and poet whose Polonaises 
Chopin took as models. 

VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY, 28, has been the 
young Russian pianist to watch since he 
started winning contest prizes eleven years 
ago. Playing Chopin's Four Ballades and 
Trois Nouvelles Etudes (London), he is 
in great form, master of the most melting 
lyricism as well as of virile technique and 
a big tone. 

NATHAN MILSTEIN plays Mozart's Violin 
Concertos No. 4 and 5 with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Angel). These are two 
of the five violin concertos Mozart wrote 
at 19. After playing the Fourth, Mozart 
bragged that his performance “went like 
oil.” Milstein, too, spins out the bright 
tunes effortlessly, though coolly. 

PETER SERKIN is only 18, but his solo re- 
cording debut makes it clear that he is 
musically mature, as one would expect 
of Rudolf’s son. Young Serkin can play 
both piano and harpsichord, but chose 
piano for Bach's Goldberg Variations 
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COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB 


announces an exciting new introductory offer 





ANY ONE OF THESE 


2150. Aliso: if | 
Ruled the World, Who 
Can | Turn To, etc 


Whats New 
Pussycat? 





BROADWAY 


EREO TAPES FREE ___ 









DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Angel Cyes [COLUM Bia) 
Let's Get Away From it AS 
poiets For Your Pury 
sone 









2159. Also: The 
Night We Called It 
& Day, etc 


2114. When T hip 
Comes In, For Lovin 
Me, 10 more 


Rhapsody in Blue 
An American in Paris 


1098. “Fierce impact 
and 


NY 


A Bo My Lord And 
Master, Autumn, etc 







Elgart au Go Go 


Les 


2 
LARRY 
ELGART 


© 1966 Columbia Record Club 


THE WET 


” 
ROGER MILLER 


if you join now, and agree to buy 


only one tape from the Club Magazine 
\ 


HERE'S A TRULY EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
from the Columbia Stereo Tape Club! Just 
look at the 25 pre-recorded 4-track stereo 
tapes shown on this page! By joining the 
Club now, you may have ANY ONE of these 
Stereo tapes FREE! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR FREE STEREO TAPE, 
simply fill in and mail the coupon. Select 
the tape you wish to receive FREE, and in 
dicate the type of music in which you are 
mainly interested: Classical or Popular 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club’s staff of music experts chooses a 
wide variety of outstanding selections. 
These selections are described in the enter 
taining and informative Club Magazine, 
which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection 
for the field of music in which you are 
mainly interested . . . or take any of the 
wide variety of other tapes offered or 
take no tape in any particular month 

Your only membership obligation is to 
purchase one tape from the Club Magazine 
Thereafter, you have no further obligation 
to buy any additional tapes and you may 
discontinue your membership at any time 
FREE TAPES GIVEN REGULARLY. If you 
wish to continue as a member after pur- 
chasing one tape, you will receive — FREE 
— a 4-track stereo tape of your choice for 
every two additional tapes you buy 

The tapes you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the regular Club price of $7.95 
{occasional Original Cast recordings some- 
what higher), plus a small mailing and han- 
dling charge 
SEND NO MONEY — Just mail the coupon 
today to receive your free stereo tape! 








IMPORTANT NOTE: All tapes offered by the 
Club must be played on 4-track stereo play- 
back equipment. If your tape recorder does 
not play 4-track stereo tapes you may be able 
to convert it simply and economically. See 
your local service dealer for complete details. 





Terre Haute, Indiana 


DORIS DAY'S 
SENTIMENTAL 


Pass Me By + 5 
Chen Ev'ry M 


) MORE 


2153. Serenade tn 
Bive, I'l! Never Smile 
Again, 12 in all 
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COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB 








2136. Also: Love At 
Home. Pass Me By 
Amen Remember,etc 







Why Ond | Choose You 
My Man + 10 wont 
Strings of Percy Faith BARBRA STREISAND 
2161. Long Ago, Make 
Someone Happy, Who 
Can | Turn To, etc 


2113, Also: Where Is 
The Wonder, I've Got 
PR 4s 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
plays THE HITS 
Dear Heart * Mr. Lonely 
People 9 more 


REVERIE 










2180. America, The 2077. Also 
Beautiful; American 
Salute; 9 more 


Willow 1909. Also excerpts 
Weep For Me, Frenesi from “Swan Lake” 
Try To Remember, etc and’ PeerGynt’’Suite 


2154. Also: Old Cape 
Cod, Mam'selle, if 
You Love Me, etc 








THE VENTURES 
KNOCK 
ME OuT! 











— 








vaone feertany 


1893. Also: When You 1037. “The 1905, Also 
Walk in The Room, ! = vent 1 Stop Lo 
Feel Fine, etc ever made Emily, 12 in all 






2127. Also: We'll 
Sing In The Sun 
shine, 12 in all 








STANDING OVAT 


JERRY VA 

The Song m) 
10 Wort ene 
1768. Also: if | Had 


You, I'm Always Chas. 
ing Rainbows, etc 


LOVE AFFAIR 
THE RAY CONNIFF 






WHONCANG (T ALL BACK WORE 
featerng SUBTUORRAMEAN 







Coamoes 









1983. Also: ForAllWe 
Know, Just Friends 
Mam'selle, ete 


2007. Also: Gates of 
Eden, On The Road 
Again, 11 in all 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST MAIL COUPON 





1780. Also: Baby it's 
Me, Be Good to Me 
Music, etc 



















COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB, Dept. 403-6 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 







I accept y special offer and have written in the box below the 
number of the 4-track stereo tape you will send me FREE. 


ae 


My main musical interest is (check one) 
(] CLASSICAL 












POPULAR 







I understand that I may select tapes from any field of music. I 
agree to purchase one tape from the Club Magazine at the regular 
Thereafter 


Club price, plus a small mailing and handling char 
if I decide to continue my membership, I am to rec 
pre-recorded tape of my choice FREE for every two ad 
selections I accept. 













Print 


Nome. 
¢ 





Addr0s$..---ecseeeeereses PPTTTITTTTTTTITTTT Ti 
Cityenee ervcecesecccccces PPPTeTTTTITTTTiTTr re tee 
WON. wcccveccccsececccseevecverenserncesteeeesens Tip Code 


This offer is available only within T9/S66 


the continental limits of the U.S. 
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Next time your husband goes to New 
York he’ll probably do something he 
shouldn’t. 





He'll get into a tizzy. 

All that rushing about. Zipping out to New 
York at the speed of sound. Zipping back. Air- 
port traffic. Trays on the knee. Cramped space. 
It’s enough to drive a husband psycho. 

All of which could have been avoided if he’d 
taken the Broadway Limited to New York. 

The Broadway Limited doesn’t go at the speed 
of sound. It goes at the speed of a train. It is a 
train, in fact. - 

It takes a whole night to get to New York. But 
that’s not its only advantage. 

For one, your husband will be comfortable. 
We've solved the legroom problem by elimi- 
nating the other legs. All rooms are private and 
come in six sizes. Useful for sleeping, relaxing, 
working and contemplation of the countryside. 

For another, he'll have a real choice of real 
food. Served on real plates on real tables. 

Two club cars will give him an opportunity to 
meet other businessmen. And time to discuss 
important matters. 

Of course, he’ll be away from you a little 
longer. But he'll be much nicer when he comes 
back. 

On second thought, why not go along with 
him for the ride? At half fare. 


The Broadway Limited to New York. 
Pick it up at Union Station at 5 P.M. 


(RCA Victor), twisting the Air into its 
thirty metamorphoses with imagination 
and a pleasing playfulness. 

JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL, having recorded all 
of Bach's and Mozart's flute sonatas, now 
turns to Handel's (2 LPs; Epic). Both he 
and Harpsichordist Robert Veyron-Lacroix 
tastefully embellish, in 18th century syle, 
the stately, singable melodies. 

JASCHA HEIFETZ grandly and brilliantly 
plays the third and biggest of Brahms’s 
three romantic sonatas for violin and pi- 
ano (reissued by RCA Victor). Such vir- 
tuosity would overshadow an ordinary pi- 
anist but not the late William Kapell, 
who with equal ease is first sensitive ac- 
companist, then forceful protagonist, It 
was on his way to California to complete 
recording the Brahms triptych with Heifetz 
that the 31-year-old Kapell was killed in a 
plane crash twelve years ago. 


CINEMA 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif in the 
title role and Julie Christie as his Lara 
head an impressive cast in Director David 
Lean’s thoroughly romantic version of 
Boris Pasternak’s epochal bestseller. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Director Martin Ritt (Hud) has made 
John le Carré’s novel into a masterly spy 
thriller, with Richard Burton giving his best 
movie performance as the worn-out Brit- 
ish intelligence hack on a fateful mission. 

VIVA MARIA! Photography by Henri De- 
cae enhances the allure of Jeanne Moreau 
and Brigitte Bardot, who do what they 
can with Director Louis (The Lovers) 
Malle’s rather slapdash farce about a pair 
of dance-hall girls involved in a Central 
American revolution. 

THUNDERBALL. In his fourth film outing, 
easily the most spectacular to date, James 
Bond (Sean Connery) claims his quota 
of girls, gadgets and bogus glamour while 
hunting for stolen atom bombs in the 
briny deeps near Nassau. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. The inner life of a 
bourgeois matron (Giulietta Masina) be- 
comes a psychic three-ring circus as Di- 
rector Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 
842) puts milady’s past, present and future 
through the hoops in flamboyant style. 

REPULSION. This chilling case study by 
Writer-Director Roman Polanski describes 
how a tormented blonde manicurist 
(Catherine Deneuve) retreats into a night- 
mare world, working considerable mis- 
chief along the way. 

THE LEATHER BOYS. Motorcycling, teen 
marriage and homosexuality complicate 
the life of a seriocomic British strumpet 
(Rita Tushingham) whose young husband 
prefers to spend all his evenings out with 
the boys. 

DARLING. Director John Schlesinger 
views the jet set through a glass brightly, 
focusing mainly on Julie Christie’s shim- 
mering performance as a go-go playgirl 
who finds scruples a handicap for big- 
league fun-and-games. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 


| THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 


singer Jr. In this topnotch and for the 
most part balanced retrospective, Histori- 
an Schlesinger has done full justice to his 
craft and to the President he loved and 
served. 

MY LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS AND ON THE 
PLAINS, by David Meriwether. Old David 
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Insure a regular monthly income 
with Apollo’s Declaration of Independence 
Savings Plan. An investment of 
$9000 will automatically bring you a 
check for $75.00 every month 
for 10 years—with $2,513.05 remaining in 
your account, even after 10 years, based 
Ze on our current earnings rate of 41/4°/o. 
A "S > Declare your independence now! 
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receive $75.00 monthly for 10 years 
and still have $2,513.05 left in your account 


Poem ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeseseesesssenesssssssesssesssessressssees 


ENpollo Sins 


SAVINGS Chicago, III. 60611 





Please send me complete information on your “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” Savings Plan. 
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If you want time 


on my radio show 
in the first quarter 


of 66, maybe you 
could bea guest. 


The Arthur Godfrey show is sold out. Right through the 
first quarter of 66. So you can’t get on it for love or money. 


On the other hand, you might get on for a song. Or for any- 
thing that would make you an interesting guest. 
Seriously though, there’s still time to hire the most success- 
ful salesman in all broadcasting later on in’66. And Godfrey 
isn't the whole show on CBS Radio. We've got a lot of inter- 
esting personalities. Including Dear Abby, Art Linkletter, 
Walter Cronkite, Mike Wallace, Frank Gifford, Garry 
[ Moore, Durward Kirby, Henry Morgan. 
They all put on the kind of programs that help 
your commercials sell products ey could help 
1D 9 you retire young, rich, famous. And be a guest on 
| Arthur Godfrey Time. 


} 


_L. The CBS Radio Network 








Our magnificent men 
in their flying machines. 


Back in 1934 Captain K. R. Gazder never ex- 


pected to have his picture taken in an aircraft that 
looked like this. (He's on the right. ) 

That was the year the Captain set his great 
speed record: Bombay to London and back in 
192 hours. (Today he flew the Atlantic in 6.) 

In London, he learned to fly. Officially. He 
took his formal flight training and celebrated his 
19th birthday. Then Gazder headed back to 
Bombay with a genuine flying license. 

Captain Gazder has flown 20,000 hours and 
five million miles since. 

Of course, the first young flyer in India to get 
his “A” license was 
J. R. D. Tata, founder 
of Air-India and present 
a Chairman. On October 

15, 1932, he made his 


famous inaugural flight 
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from Karachi to Bombay. He was flying one of 
the company’s two De Havilland Puss Moths 
which cost about a thousand pounds each. (You 
would now pay more for a Ford.) 





Today, all of our pilots are scientifically tested, 
on the ground as well as in the air. Every six 
months, they are checked in our flight simulator, 
an exact replica of a Boeing 707 flight deck. 

Naturally, all pilots who fly trans-atlantic jets 
must meet U. S. standards. But our pilots must 
also meet the standards J. R. D. Tata set for 


Air-India. You'll be glad to know that isn’t 7" 


Jets daily < eee —REORS India and the 
East from Ni 
For setaines on 


cass". AIR-INDIA.. o 


information see yo 
34 So. Michigan Avenue "The sicline chat treats you like a mabarajeh. 


Sniee Us esis Over 32 years of flying experience. 


STate 2-6263 
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| Meriwether is firmly fixed in U.S. history 
| as a two-fisted early Governor of New 
Mexico Territory, but this autobiography, 
dictated to a granddaughter and published 


m-m-m-that 


A ; « | for the first time some 72 years after his 
: IER &IVES | death, gives a grim but fascinating ac- 
: | count of his early days as a knockabout 


frag Francs... | on the wild frontier. 
I love it! 


SELECTED LETTERS OF MALCOLM LOWRY, 
edited by Harvey Breit and Margerie Bon- 
ner Lowry. A tragic novelist shows in his 
letters the courage and dedication to his 
craft that enabled him to produce his sin- 
gle masterpiece, Under the Volcano, a 
modern version of Dante's /nferno. 

THE SAVAGE STATE, by Georges Conchon. 
This scorching satire on race politics in 
Africa is written with an acetylene torch, 
should be read through goggles. 

QUESTIONS OF TRAVEL, by Elizabeth Bish- 
op. One of the finest descriptive poets 
now at work presents a magnificent al- 
bum of verbal snapshots, the best of them 


Es taken in Brazil. 

- TWENTY DAYS, by Dorothy Meserve 
: Kunhardt and Philip B. Kunhardt Jr. Il- 
4 lustrated with 300 photographs from the 
y famed Meserve collection accompanied by 
: a lively text, this superb big book has 
b rior & Ives found new sources and new Spree abs 
¥ 7 After Shave Lotior to describe the assassination of Abraham 
t AFTER SHAVE LOTION a truly distinctive Lincoln, covers the period from the slay- 
y ing until his body was laid to rest in 
ie Springfield. 


THE BEGGAR, by F. M. Esfandiary. In 
this ghastly little parable, an Iranian-in- 
exile ironically illustrates the intrinsic in- 
justice of human justice. 

THE TEXAS RANGERS, by Walter Prescott 
RECREATES THE ERA OF MANLY ELEGANCE Webb. A century of legalized carnage is 
described with scholarly precision and 
boyish glee in this definitive history—re- 
published for the first time since 1935—of 
a rootin’, tootin’, shootin’, lootin’ and 
generally low-falutin’ organization that en- 
forced the law and other unpopular prej- 
udices during the wild and woolly win- 
ning of the Southwest. 

VICTORIAN SCANDAL, by Roy Jenkins. The 
Dilke Case was the Profumo Affair of the 
Victorian cra, a_ politico-sexual scandal 
that rocked an administration and blasted 
the career of the man who at 42 had al- 
ready been designated as Gladstone's suc- 
cessor. The story is authoritatively told by 
Historian Roy Jenkins, Home Secretary in 
Britain’s Labor government. 


Best Sellers 





Jute? te J.B Wiuttases Company, inc 


FICTION 
. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 


< 
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Wives follow ge ol tanith 
4. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (3) 
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from ou r chai rs 8. le Oner bade Ruark (8) 
9. The Rabbi, Gordon (9) 


10. The Man with the Golden Gun, 
Fleming (10) 


NONFICTION 


V.1.P. viewers follow tracking of space flights on television from 148 ring- 
side lounger chairs at NASA control center in Houston. We made them. 





| 1. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1) 
| 2. Kennedy, Sorensen (2) 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY | 3. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (5) 
4. Games People Play, Berne (3) 
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You can tell a good life insurance 
company by its agents. 


We know ours are above average 


because they’ve earned the honors to prove it! 


Year after year, New York Life agents have 
been building a remarkable record within the life 


insurance industry 


For example, the Million Dollar Round Table of the 





National Association of Life Underwriters awards 


membership to agents with outstanding sales and 





counseling abilities. New York Life regularly has 
far more members than any other company. At the 


Nomen Leaders Round Table, our ladies have done 





the same thing for 20 years in a row! Similarly, the 





Association recognizes high standards of service 
through its National Quality Award. Thousands of 
our agents earn it repeatedly 


Or, let's consider professional training 


Among agents themselves, one of the most 


respected achievements is to be certified as a 

Chartered Life Underwriter. This usually requires 
years of difficult ‘after hours 
it's significant that New York Life has one of the very 
largest groups of C.L.U. members —and it’s growing 


study. We think 


every year 


But the highest honor an agent can earn is the 








confidence and esteem of his clients. There’s a 
New York Life a 
your family towards greater financial security 
Call him. You'll find he’s a good man to know! 


nt ready to earn yours—by helping 








New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010 
Life Insurance + Group Insurance « Annuities 


Health Insurance + Pension Plans 


Buick Riviera. Made in U.S.A 


What makes acaracar i 


styling, performance, ride and handlin; 
Only when they’ re all tuned together is the car a Buic/, 
Like this 1966 Riviera Gran Spo 














If there are two things the romantic Italians 
love, one of them is automobiles. Dashing, 
dramatic automobiles. 

Now, some people think Italy has a monop- 
oly on the red-hlooded cars that make hearts 
beat faster and the adrenalin flow. 

But those people have another think coming. 

The tuned car is here. Con brio. 

Where the tuned car comes from. Well, 
from the sunny slopes of far-off Flint, Michi- 
van, if you want to be precise. But really it 
comes from the hearts of people who dearly 
love 4 great road mac hine. 

The tuned car is a blend of styling, per- 
formance, ride and handling —all working 
together in harmony. It means the Riviera 
lives up to tts looks, and that’s going some, 
Under the hood, you have a 340-hp Wildcat 

-8. The exhilaration it turns out is har- 
nessed to the road via a suspension that gives 





you thorough control, yet a firmly comfort- 


able ride at one and the same time. 


We confess that we give the Riviera a little 


foreign flair, when it comes to designing it. 


So we tune in Latin fire and grace 


But we never forget American practicality. 


And so the Riviera offers you a choice of 


bucket seating or six passenger bench seat- 


ing. (Or, for that matter, a combination: a 


new notch-back seat that converts into semi- 


buckets is available at your command. ) 


Help keep America safe. When you first 


see the "66 Riviera, you might be forgiven 


for overlooking certain added attractions. 


Such as all the safety equipment that comes 


standard: seat belts front and rear; shatter- 


resistant inside mirror; 
ror; padded dash and sun visors; dual-speed 
wipers and washers; backup lights. (Which 


make seeing where you re going easier, even 


outside rearview mir- 


when you're foing where you ve been. ) We 
overlook nothing to make your driving more 
pleasant. Nothing at all. 

Drive the tuned car. And be glad Flint 


is in your country. The way to wangle an 


ar 
introduction to the tuned car is simply to 


visit your nearby Buick dealer. Just ask for 


any Buick, the keys, and a drive. 


You'll quickly discover that this ’66 
Riviera is as sleek and dramatic as any 
Roman chariot could possibly be. At the 


same time, you'll be pleased to know that it 
continues the Buick tradition of comfort and 
solid dependability. 

And besides that, 
English. 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 
1966 Buick. 
The tuned ear. 
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For people 
who are not ashamed 
of having brains. 





Here is the most superb home library ever assembled — Great Books 


Unlike a dictionary 
that indexes words, or 
an encyclopaedia that 
indexes facts, the Syn- 
topicon indexes ideas— 
every one of the thou- 
sands of topics and sub- 
topics within the Great 
Books. 

In minutes, the Syn- 
topicon enables you to 


[' may not be popular to admit it, but 
all people aren’t created equal. Not 
with equal intelligence, anyway. And 
the longer they live (and learn), the 
less equal they get. 

You were probably born with a big- 
ger share of intelligence than most of 
your fellow men... and taught how to 
use it. 

Chances are, the records you own 
play a more sophisticated brand of 





music. The books in your library offer more nour- look up any idea in the Great Books and find what 
ishment. The home you live in is equipped for a each of the great thinkers thought about it. 
more gracious way of living. Also included with the Great Books are the 
Most of all you appreciate the difference. handsome 10-volume reading plans. And you may 
Certainly, you are not ashamed of having brains. also get a re- 
You enjoy using them. markable 10- 
For this reason alone, Great Books belong in volume set 
your home. These are the writings of Plato, Homer, called Gate- 
Cervantes, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Freud, Rabelais, way to the 
Aristotle, Shakespeare and many, many more. Great Books 
They contain just about every important thought as well. 
of Western man for the past 3,000 years! The Let us send 
Great Books were published in collaboration with you more 
information 


the University of Chicago, by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. A set of 54 beautifully 
bound volumes containing 443 
m: usterpieces by 74 of the greatest 
geniuses who ever lived. Alibrary you 
couldn’t duplicate at any price. 


The $1,000,000 
Syntopicon included 


With the Great Books (and avail- 
able only with Great Books) is a 





FREE 
Certainly the Great Books belong in the home of 
every thinking person. What do they cost? About 
the price of a good set of luggage. 

To learn more, just fill out and mail 
the attached card to Great Books, 
1425 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 127-J, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. You will 
i receive a full-color, 16-page booklet 
‘describing the Great Books in detail. 
unique reference work called the There is no cost or obligation. You 
Syntopicon. An amazing index don’t even need a stamp. Do it now. 


that required 8 and t WOE 
more ie 1, 000 PS halle vO GREAT BO OKS 











LETTERS 





Man of the Year 


Sir: Thank you for choosing General 
Westmoreland as Man of the Year [Jan. 
7). It is the eins tribute anyone has 
paid our men fighting in Viet Nam. I look 
on it as Time's thank-you to the men 
dying for our lives. 
Perer J. MoLay 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sir: How apropos that the bust of 
General Westmoreland should be photo- 
graphed in the original clay. It seems 
truly representative of all G.Is who are 
winning this one on their bellies in the 
mud of the Viet jungles. 
(Mrs.) GEorGIA SOUTHARD 

East Greenbush, N.Y. 


Sir: The choice of Westmoreland is out- 
rageous and is offensive to all who work 
and pray for peace. We need recognition 
for men of heroic stature in thought and 
action, not for military mediocrities who 
achieve incidental prominence through a 
tragic error of history. 
Y. KRasna 

New York City 


Sir: Your choice would be one of the 
great jokes of history if it were not so 
frightening. In a world that needs ideas, 
that needs truly inspired leadership, how 
can TIME settle for a professional soldier? 
Better Sandy Koufax! 
JOHN A. RAMSEY 

Arlington Heights, Ll. 


Sir: Congratulations on the good sense 
you displayed in selecting General West- 
moreland for Man of the Year. His has 
been a lonely, unpleasant assignment, but 
he quietly carried on with high effective- 
ness and without complaint. To appreciate 
his worth, one has only to remember the 
contrasting career of General MacArthur 
in Korea and the Philippines. General 
Westmoreland, I suspect, is totally unin- 
terested in his image. 
RavpH E, SAMUEL 

New York City 


Sir: Congratulations on your choice of 
General Westmoreland. However, | would 
like to voice my disappointment that you 
never chose General Douglas MacArthur 
as your Man of the Year. MacArthur was 
the main reason we haven't lost more of 
Asia. 
BARNEY PHILLIPS 

Encino, Calif. 


Sir: While we all realize that General 
Westmoreland is doing his best at a job 
that has to be done, would it not have 
been more appropriate to choose some- 
one who is working to make that job 
unnecessary? 
WaLTerR A. SCHANKE 

Bono, Ohio 


Sir: 1 failed to guess the Man of the 
Year. However, I now realize that Gen- 
eral Westmoreland is the logical choice. 
He is directing a battle that will undoubt- 
ediy decide the future of Asia and prob- 
ably the world. 
PATRICK NOLAN 

New York City 


The Keynesian Influence 


Sir: I feel deeply grateful to you for 
your tribute to John Maynard Keynes 
(Dec. 31]. It is so understandingly appre- 
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ciative and so effective. In the crude early 
days of our economic development, Marx 
shrewdly appraised our system's weakness 
—workers got only a subsistence wage, 
were thus unable to buy back the product 
of their labor. Marx advocated revolution 
as the remedy. It was Keynes who saw the 
way out. As a result of his influence, 
wealth circulates with great freedom in 
our whole society, as you so well state. 
It is this triumphant answer to Marx that 
makes the teachings of Keynes so valuable 
to the capitalist world of 1966. 
BENJAMIN H. KIZER 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir: Your excellent article will ghost 
many a freshman paper on income de- 
termination and many a lecture for those 
of us who try to teach it. Some will pan 
your critique as an oversimplification, but 
it is a wisp of fresh air in a subject pollut- 
ed by pedantic and prolix alchemists. 

Davip S. LAWRENCE 

Economics Faculty 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sir: The success of the Keynesians is like 
the doctors’ success, via diet and insulin, 
with diabetics: the patient remains a sick 
man. The Keynesians bypass the search 
for the cause of our economic disease, 
and so, with all their prescribed economic 
medication, we are and must remain an 
economically sick nation, constantly tak- 
ing pep and dope pills. 

Noau D. ALPER 

President 

Public Revenue Education Council 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Truth from Sincerity 


Sir: About the dilemma of the historian 
as participant, so well described in your 
Schlesinger cover story [Dec. 17]: that 
dilemma has been poignantly recounted 
by Mare Bloch, the French Jewish histo- 
rian, who in his Strange Defeat analyzed 
a burning issue in which he was deeply 
involved—the fall of France. He discounts 
any claim to objectivity: he says that all 
one can demand from a contemporary 
historian is sincerity and that out of the 
comparison of many sincerities, the truth 
will ultimately emerge. I believe that 
Schlesinger satisfies that criterion. I my- 
self found consolation in Bloch’s dictum 
while writing The Edge of the Sword, the 
history of Israel’s war of independence. 
NETANEL LORCH 
Ambassador of Israel 
Lima, Peru 


Meaning of the Monument 


Sir: How  ghoulishly appropriate—the 
proposed Dallas memorial for John F. Ken- 
nedy [Dec. 24] looks like an enclosure 
for a firing squad. 

STANLEY MITRUK 
Galena, LL. 


Sir: The Kennedy cenotaph reminds me 
of nothing so much as those useful struc- 
tures that abound on Parisian boulevards 
for the relief of the weary traveler. 

H. B. MerriLe 
Lakewood, Calif. 


Sir: The monument resembles the cattle 
yards used in my home village to sort 
bulls for shipment. 

MANUEL MATEos 
Madrid, Spain 


Sir: My congratulations to Architect 
Johnson on the very beautiful model of 
the cenotaph. To those who think that 
simplicity is sterility, I quote the great 
Rumanian sculptor Constantin Brancusi: 
“Simplicity is not a goal, but one arrives at 
simplicity in spite of oneself, as one ap- 
proaches the real meaning of things.” 
FRANK W. HEINZ 

Lone Pine, Calif. 


Miracle of Understanding 


Sir; L am disappointed in your Essay, 
On Not Losing One's Cool About The 
Young [Dec, 24]. Are we teen-agers to 
be shunned by society and merely tolerat- 
ed? How shall we grow up in a world 
where adults condemn instead of guiding 
us? If we are the struggling victims of the 
oceans of evil, who will throw us a rope 
and tow us to shore? In our day there 
have been countless miraculous achieve- 
ments, literary, musical, industrial, chem- 
ical. Why is the miraculous achievement 
of understanding—something that cannot 
be stamped out of a machine or discovy- 
ered in a test tube—pushed aside and re- 
placed with bitter, discouraging accusa- 
tions and condemnations? 
REGINA POLK, age 15 

Willcox, Ariz. 


Sir: Someone should give your Essayist 
a medal. I used to think that only a fellow 
member of my generation could under- 
stand us as well as that; it is truly remark- 
able that an adult could have such insight 
into what we are really like. 

M. Janus 


Buffalo 
Sir: Your Essay was excellent, but it 


failed to mention a principal adult criti- 
cism of today’s generation: that we refuse 


IE are = ae ee eT, ee 
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Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
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Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
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... the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50...the BATH SOAP, $3.00 
... the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
... the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00...the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 
.-- the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50...the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50...the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION, 


SHOWER SOAP and DEODORANT STICK, $5.00 


. other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 


©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 


Borden’s Liederkranz: 
When it ripens, all the good things happen. The surface 
turns a russet color. The pale yellow interior 

softens to a creamy consistency. And a distinctly robust, 

“baritone” flavor develops. This is the cheese that epicures have 
enjoyed since 1892. What’s an epicure? That’s you 

after you try Liederkranz with beer and crackers. Liederkranz 

with French bread and wine. Or Liederkranz on canapés. 


*Liederkranz Brand is made only by Borden’s. 





to face reality. But “reality” was created 
by adults, not by us. It was not our gen 
eration that refused to recognize the fas 
cist threat in the 1930s. that produced the 
bomb, that stood idly by as half of Europe 
was enslaved, that lets Communism loom 
in Asia by preventing victory on all fronts 
This reality is rejected by youth because 
it is incompatible with our ideals. We 
rebel against the adult ideal of “not get- 
ting involved”; we rebel against being 
treated by the Government as numbers 
not individuals. You quote Robert Louis 
Stevenson as saying, “Youth is the time 
to run a mile to see a fire,” and you added 
that it still matters who set the fire. The 
adult generation has set the fire. and we 
are running to extinguish it before it 
consumes Us 
ALEXANDRA KRITHADES 

The Bronx, N.Y 


New Faces for the Donkey 


Sir Sure is good to see TIME pointing 
out new faces in the Democratic Party, 
like Mayor Whelan of Jersey City [Dec 
31]. We Democrats ought to have an al- 
ternative choice in the future—a_ choice 
other than Hubert Humphrey or one of 
the Kennedys 
M A. LONG 

Glendale, Calif. 


Sir Your story on Mayor Thomas 
Whelan of Jersey City was excellent. Yet, 
although everything you say is true, none 
of the reforms mentioned have helped the 
majority of the city’s residents. Whelan 
won the 1965 election because he was the 
lesser of two evils 
RONALD ONORATO 

Jersey City 


Moving Toward the Status Quo? 


Sit Father Cahill of St. John’s Universi- 
ty [Dec. 31] is not the first’ university 
president to get fed up with faculty mem 
bers, but he is probably the first in mod 
ern times to silence the opposition by ac- 
tion that is unprofessional, undemocratic 
and unbelievable. True, a certain faculty 
element has been extremely militant in 
pressing for needed changes, but this is 
motivated by anxiety, not thirst for power 
or desire to embarrass the Vincentians 
As a former member of the St. John's 
faculty, | assure you that promises made 
by the Vincentians are seldom kept, and 
that their concept of progress is to move 
resolutely in the direction of the status 
quo. Their obvious inability to under 
stand the basic concept of academic free 
dom and their refusal to tolerate dissent 
are harmful not only to education but 
also to Catholicism 
THOMAS F. MADER 

Assistant Professor of Speech 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass 


Jewish Education 


Sir Time's accurate report on Jewish 
day schools in the U.S. [Dec. 31] con 
tained one allegation that calls for clarifi 
cation: that many schools “have to im- 
port teachers from Israel” because of a 
nationwide teacher shortage.” Irrespec- 
tive of a teacher shortage, the deployment 
of Israeli instructors to Jewish education 
al institutions in the U.S. is an integral 
part of the Zionist aspiration to increase 
immigration to Isracl from the U.S.; to 
link “Jewish communities” outside Israel 
to the national state of the so-called 
“Jewish people to utilize that linkage 
for greater political and financial support 
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Our escalators go faster 
than any other insurance 
company’s escalators 


We aren't the biggest insurance’ 


company, or the loudest, nor 
will we promise you everything. 


But our escalators do go faster. 
(Speeds the processing of your 
claim, among other things.) 


So what else do you get for sure 
with The St. Paul? 


You get here-today-and-here-to- 
morrow. When you need us, you 
know we'll be around; we're in 
our second century of paying in 
full. 


You get solvency. This matters 
to you as much as to us. Maybe 
more. 


You get accuracy. Being as 
human as you are, we find 
nothing individually more frus- 
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do* 


trating than a big company’s 
dumb mistakes. So we've in- 
stalled a superior computer sys- 
tem which cuts down on dumb 
mistakes. 


You get service. Our whole op- 
eration is designed, like the 
hopped-up escalators, to move 
right along for your comfort and 
convenience. 


If the best is none too good for 
you, think about The St. Paul 
next time you want Insurance. 
Any kind. 

And if you're ever out our way, 
come ride our fast escalators. 
*We think, 





World's quietest Insurance Company? 
Some people call us that, because 
we didn’t advertise for 100 years 
or so. But we're trying to remedy 
that situation. And our agents will 
talk—look in the Yellow Pages. 


THE ST. PAUL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world... around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 





Meet the latest wizard on the 
Electronic Calculator: 
Peter Davis, age 14 


Peter is a freshman at Lick Wilmer- 
ding High School in San Francisco. 
We loaned his math class our new 
130 Electronic Calculator. Here are 
Peter's comments: 

“The keyboard is easy to figure 
out. It hardly takes any thinking. Like 
‘What do | do next?’ Everything is 
obvious. 

“| ran through. the demonstration 
book pretty easily. Then | took a 
couple of homework problems and 
solved them. | did interest rates. 
Percentage problems. Square roots. 
Quadratic equations. And plain alge- 
braic equations. 

“| could do my homework in noth- 
ing flat with one of these things. It's 
really fast.” 

Peter's class was impressed and 
you will be, too. This office calculator 
is noiseless, works in milliseconds, 
and stores intermediate answers in 


a visible memory. Cost is just $1695, 
while Model 132 with more sophisti- 
cated features is priced at $1950. 
There's fast delivery, too. 

Call your Friden man for a look. 
Or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
Calif. Sales and service throughout 
the world. 





The 130 Electronic Calculator by Friden 
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and ultimately to “ingather” all Jews into 
“their” sovereign state. 
RICHARD KORN 
National Vice President 
American Council for Judaism 
New York City 


The Psalms & Their Translators 


Sir: In your story on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer [Dec. 31], you credit modern 
scholars with “drab, bureaucratic writing” 
that renders the 23rd Psalm: “The Lord 
is my shepherd: therefore can I lack noth- 
ing.” The “blame” lies not with T. S. Eliot 
et al. but with Bishop Miles Coverdale, 
who wrote the psalm that way in his 
“Great Bible” of 1539. When Archbishop 
Cranmer drafted the first Prayer Book in 
1549, he used Coverdale’s version of the 
Psalter; that version is still used in British 
and American Prayer Books. The King 
James Bible, of course, was not issued 
until after the Prayer Book, in 1611 
WILLIAM F, Freenorr Jr. 


Kingsport, Tenn, 


| Floodlights in the Lab 


Sir: For satisfactory Human Sexual Re- 
sponse [Jan. 7], it takes moonlight on the 
beach, not floodlight in the lab. 

(Mrs.) NANCY TISDALE 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Sir: I can hardly wait for episode No, 2 
of “The Nature of Sexual Response.” The 
response of the red-blooded male should 
make for even more vivid reading than 
that of the woman. I am joining with the 
hundreds of public school teachers who 
will be canceling their class subscriptions 
to your magazine after this article is read 
and thoroughly digested by their charges. 

R. H. STEVENS 

Fulton, N.Y. 


Sir: Reading your story, I find I must 
add one more item to the already big job 
of being a mother—that of censorship. 

Mrs. JOHN F, LORBIECKI 
Milwaukee 


Sir: Drs. Masters and Johnson sure know 
how to take the bloom off the rose. 

(Mrs.) SANDRA LERNER 
Newton, Mass. 


Sir: I nearly lost my cool reading about 
Dr. Masters’ study. A major physiological 
aspect the doctor failed to divulge is that 
he suffers from an engorged blabber- 
mouth! There always have been a few 
doctors who, in the name of medicine, 
resort to sensationalism to make their 
mark. A mottled pox on Dr. Masters for 
his work and on Time for printing it. 
(Mrs.) ANITA A. FISHER 

Flourtown, Pa. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grd) Kh. Oise 


T is with some pride that we report an exchange of cables 
across the Pacific last week. 

From Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara to General 
William Childs Westmoreland, commander of all U.S. forces in 
South Viet Nam: “Sincere congratulations on your selection as 
Time's Man of the Year. This is an outstanding recognition 
which all of us here feel is most richly deserved, It honors all 
who serve with you in Viet Nam.” 

From General Westmoreland to Secretary McNamara: “Many 
thanks for your congratulations. I consider the Time selection 
as an award to every soldier, sailor, airman and marine serving 
in Viet Nam. As their senior representative and on behalf of 
all the armed forces personnel in the command, I am deeply 
honored by the distinction given us by TIME.” 


S part of a long-range program to decentralize the printing 

of TiME and, consequently, speed up delivery to subscribers, 

we were on press with this issue at a sixth plant for the U.S. 

edition. It is W. R. Bean & Son, Inc., of Atlanta, which has 

been printing our Latin American edition since 1960, when 
Castro shut down our operations in Havana. 

The Bean plant will be running off about a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies a week for distribution to eight southeastern states: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. Our other U.S. printing 
locations are Chicago, Los Angeles, Washington, Albany, N.Y., 
and Old Saybrook, Conn. Abroad, Time is printed in Montreal, 
Paris, Tokyo, Melbourne and Auckland. 


HIS week the Time Current Affairs Test marks its 30th 

year with the largest distribution of questions-and-answers it 
has ever made: more than 2,500,000 copies are in the mails to 
high schools and colleges, clubs, church groups and other or- 
ganizations in the U.S. and Canada. Prime purpose of the test 
is to serve as one of the free teaching aids we distribute monthly, 
from September through May, to the more than 5,000 teachers 
now enrolled in the Time Education Program, our classroom 
service that makes TiME available to high schools and colleges 
at reduced prices. 

Right now, for example, we are distributing a bibliography 
on Negro Americans; coming soon are background studies— 
“Time Guides”"—to the U.S. Cabinet, space and Africa. Along 
with Time itself, the Current Affairs Test, a Vacation Review 
Quiz, a Year-End Review in May, plus occasional maps and wall 
charts, they add up to a comprehensive and stimulating program 
designed to bring today’s world into the classrooms. 

Teachers who would like to have additional information about 
enrolling in the program for the new term may write to the 
Time Inc. Education Dept., Radio City, P.O. Box 666, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 
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This ts the new 
Allied Chemical Tower. 


New York’s newest landmark is now officially open. This 23-story marble and glass showcase for new products and exciting 
exhibits puts Allied Chemical right in the center of things . . . at #1 Times Square. 
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Here’s what's inside: 








Moonstruck in Manhattan. Spellbound visitors at the 
new Allied Chemical Tower watch a slice of life on the 
moon in the year 2000 A.D. The exhibit, an actual model 
of Copernicus, typical lunar city, shows what life will be 
like when there are men on the moon. 





Playing games with colors. Visitors test their 
color sense in a fascinating color-match game 
exhibit at the Allied Chemical Tower. The 
trick is to find the right combination of hues 
on the mixing panel and come up with an exact 
match of the color sample shown on the screen. 





Cleopatra comes to Times Square. So do Poca- 
| hontas, Scarlett O'Hara, Mata Hari, and other 
| 
i 


You're invited to the Allied Chemical Tower 
at #1 Times Square. Open Tuesday through 
Saturday—11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. Three 
floors of exciting exhibits featuring new hori- 
zons in space, science, fashion. Colorful fash- 
ion shows 3 times a day. Admission is free. 


famous ladies of history. Here, two of the fifteen 
beautiful girls in the Third Floor Fashion Show 
at the Allied Chemical Tower model Cleopatra's 
dress—as it looked then, and as one leading fash- 
ion designer sees it today. 











They said it couldn't be done. 


We tried. Lord knows we 


amount of pivoting or faking cou 
the Philadelphia 76ers’ Wilt Chamberlain 
into the front seat of a Volkswagen. 

So if you're 7‘I” tall like Wilt, our car 
is not for you. 

But maybe you're a mere 67, 

In that case, you'd be small enough to 
Gppreciate what a big thing we've made 












It couldn't. 





of the Vo 

There's more oom than you'd ex- 
pect. (Over 37!“ from seat to roof.) 

And there's more legroom in front than 
you'd get in a limousine. Because the en- 
gine's tucked over the rear wheels where 
it's out of the way land where it can give 
the most traction). 

You can put 2 medium-sized suitcases up 





front (where the engine isn't), and 3 fair- 
sized kids in the back seat. And you can 
sleep an enormous infant in back of the 
back seat. 
Actually, there's only one part of a VW 
that you can't put much into. 
The gas tank. 
But you can get about 29 
miles per gallon out of it. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Change in the Scenery 

The President's annual State of the 
Union message is a mixture of stock 
taking and promise making, a report 
card to the nation on the year just past 
and a blueprint for the year to come. 
As such, it is always awaited with ex- 
pectation. This week, as Lyndon B. 
Johnson goes before a nationwide tele- 
vision audience with his third 
State of the Union address, that 
expectation has been heightened 
by the presence of some consider- 
able differences from previous 
years. For one thing, the President 
has just returned to the capital 
after a twelve-week convalescence 
that he spent mostly in the isola- 
tion of his Texas ranch. For an- 


other, the scenery around him has = 9 


been transformed by the ever 
growing demands of the Viet Nam 
war and by the activity triggered 
by his “peace offensive” aimed at 
ending that war (see cover story). 

Growing Chinks. Despite the 
lengthening shadows cast by Viet 
Nam, Johnson's report on the state 
of the nation should be sanguine 
indeed. The economy is not only 
good but sensational—a fact un- 
derscored by the stock market's 
confident thrust toward the 1|,000- 
point mark in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average and by the gross 
national product’s one-year surge 
of $34 billion to an estimated level 
of $675. billion. Unemployment 
has practically reached such a rock 
bottom—at 4.1%, it is the lowest 
in more than eight years. The 
great American middle class, which con- 
stitutes about three-quarters of the na- 
tion, has never been more affluent or 
spent more freely. 

To be sure, utopia has not arrived. 
The sores of segregation and poverty 
still fester in many parts of the U.S. 
despite the real gains brought by such 
legislation as the Voting Rights Act 
and the poverty program. The big cities 
are in need of imaginative renewal if 
they are to remain livable. There are 
chinks in the President's all-embracing 
and long-enduring consensus that could 
widen into cracks before year's end. 
Under prodding to hold the line on 
prices, the business community is grow- 
ing restless and resentful. 

Johnson's overriding problem—and 
the nation’s—is, of course, Viet Nam. 


ita 





The war there has not yet become a di- 
visively unpopular one, as did Korea by 
1952, but it is a gnawing, worrisome 
affair, more so because this is an elec- 
tion year. Already it is consuming not 
only money and manpower but vast 
stores of the nation’s time and energy. 
Some time in 1966, the U.S. must de- 


cide what it hopes to achieve with this 
huge expenditure. It must decide where 
it is headed in Viet Nam and the rest 





JOHNSON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
A somber mood, a time to choose. 


of Asia, and whether it is sufficiently 
the master of events there to channel 
them toward its goals. 

Consultation & Cerebration. The man 
who must make the final decisions has 
been unwontedly somber since he re- 
turned to Washington last week. He has 
held only one press conference since 
August. He showed none of the old 
relish for open combat when confronted 
with the steel industry's price increase 
or the transit workers’ strike in New 
York City. But the familiar ebullience 
has not vanished entirely; it has simply 
been capped for the time being, like a 
gusher in a Texas oil field. With his 
three biggest messages of the year com- 
ing up in the next few weeks—those on 
the State of the Union, the Budget and 
the Economy—Lyndon Johnson has 








withdrawn for a needed period of con- 
sultation and concentration. 

The State of the Union address that 
results from this cerebration will not 
be only one man’s diagnosis of the na- 
tion’s health. It will be, as it should, a 
report based on ideas gleaned from 
countless economists and educators, 
politicians and poets, official and un- 
official advisers. With his wide acquaint- 
anceship, his readiness to pick brains 
uy by phone or in person, and his 
considerable capacity for absorb- 
ing viewpoints, the President has 
as accurate and comprehensive a 
view of the state of the union as 
one man can. 

That view will be vastly differ- 
ent from the one that Johnson 
beheld twelve short months ago. 
Then, riding the tide of an un- 
precedented victory at the polls, 
the President looked around and 
saw a nation ripe for his brand of 
consensus politics. Then he had 
something to offer almost every- 
one—voting rights for the Negro, 
a tax cut for the wage earner, 
continued prosperity for business. 
Since then, the nation’s problems 
have grown more complex and 
the solutions less easy. Where 
once compromise and _ cajolery 
worked, many hard choices are 
now required—choices that could 
alienate some elements of John- 
son’s great consensus. Coopera- 
tive as the 89th Congress has 
been, for example, its members 
will require delicate handling aft- 
er three months in the hustings. 
Many of them have grown in- 
creasingly critical of the size of 
the budget and the direction of the war 
in Viet Nam, and not a little of the 
criticism is coming from members of 
the President's own party. 

Taking the Plunge. If Lyndon John- 
son is to contend successfully with the 
many problems that confront him, his 
first task is to regain full mastery of 
the levers of power and the instruments 
of opinion making that lie at his dis- 
posal as President. His long absence 
from the White House has removed 
him from the mainstream, and_ this 
week's State of the Union address— 
usually a President’s most important in 
any given year—will indicate how ready 
he is to plunge back in. When he is fully 
ready, his first and most important order 
of business will be to decide just where 
the U.S. is headed in the Viet Nam war, 
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LOUISIANA’S LONG 
Far more assertive. 


THE CONGRESS 
Second Thoughts 


As leader of the Great Society, Lyn- 
don Johnson tuned the 89th Congress 
to produce just the sound he wanted: 
“Aye.” The result was the most ex- 
pansive and expensive outpouring of 
domestic legislation in U.S. history. This 
week “the fabulous 89th”—as Johnson 
likes to call it—convened its second ses- 
sion after a 78-day recess. This time the 
going will not be so easy. Well-rested 
and strengthened by pulse-feeling back 
home, the Congress returns to Wash- 
ington far less docile and far more 
doubtful than when it left. Some legis- 
lators believe, in fact, that the 89th’s 
second session could become one of the 
roughest in recent history. 

The main point of contention will be 
the increasingly heavy economic bur- 
den imposed by the stepped-up war in 
Viet Nam. Even before the new session 





SEPTUAGENARIAN DIRKSEN & WIFE 
Far less docile. 
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began, Republicans and Democrats 
alike were having second thoughts 
about where the money would come 
from to finance both war and welfare. 
“We've got a war on our hands,” said 
Senate G.O.P. Leader Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois, who celebrated his 70th 
birthday last week, ‘and I think some 
of these domestic programs can be 
scaled down.” Warned Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat John McClellan, a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee: 
“We are going to have to retrench and 
hold down new programs until the 
budget is under better control.” 

Vulnerable Targets. The matter will 
get a full airing when Johnson's request 
for a $12.5 billion supplemental appro- 
priation for the Viet Nam war reaches 
Capitol Hill. That request is not likely 
to be denied, but it will spark a hot de- 
bate between those who favor increas- 
ing the U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
at the expense of Great Society pro- 
grams, and those who, like Michigan's 
Democratic Senator Philip Hart, feel 
that “we have two wars on our hands, 
and we can't afford to lose either.” As 
Republicans press for cuts in domestic 
spending, there is bound to be a series 
of bitter “guns or butter” appropria- 
tions battles. Among the more vul- 
nerable targets for cuts: the space 
program, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, the Area Redevelop- 
ment program, the housing bill’s rent- 
subsidy plan, and virtually any public 
works that can be dropped without too 
loud a political uproar. 

Once the Viet Nam appropriation is 
out of the way, Congress will turn to 
forensics in earnest. It will deal with 
little brand-new legislation (one pos- 
sible exception: a moderate civil rights 
bill providing for more equitable ways 
of empaneling juries in Southern trials), 
but the leftovers from the first session 
are controversial enough to keep the 
drama high. The Administration has 
promised labor to continue its fight to 
repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which permits states to pass 
laws banning union shops; Ev Dirksen, 
who held off the Administration's at- 
tempts in the first session, still opposes 
repeal and will filibuster to prevent its 
passage. Bills to increase and extend 
the minimum wage and to standardize 
unemployment compensation are also 
bound to cause debate. Other poten- 
tially mettlesome issues: Electoral Col- 
lege reform, home rule for the District 
of Columbia, and funding the Teach- 
er Corps. 

Two Jobs. In the Senate, all eyes will 
be on Democratic Whip Russell Long 
of Louisiana, who is scheduled to be- 
come chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in place of Virginia’s Harry 
Byrd, who resigned from the Senate 
in November because of ill health. 
Long will be the first man in memory 
to hold both jobs, but Senate friends 
say that he has his eye on yet another 
job: the Senate majority leadership, 
now held by Montana’s unassertive 


Mike Mansfield. “We all love Mike,” 
says one Democratic Senator, “but 
many of us don’t like the way he runs 
the Senate. With Long, you always 
know where he stands, because he’s not 
afraid to sound off on issues.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Whittled, Hacked & Squeezed 

The U.S. budget is a jigsaw puzzle 
that only the President and a few others 
see whole before it is presented to the 
nation. Lyndon Johnson has made a 
practice of keeping the puzzle puzzling 
right up to the last minute: in past 
years, Administration aides leaked in- 
flated budget totals in advance so that 
the final budget, even if a record, would 
look modest by comparison. Last week 
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the White House announced that the 
budget for fiscal 1967 will probably be 
somewhere between $110 billion and 
$115 billion, a breach of the magic 
$100 billion figure and a much greater 
rise over this year’s announced $99.7 
billion than most people had expected. 
This time there seems little chance that 
the figure can be changed substantially. 

Since November, when federal de- 
partments and agencies submitted re- 
quests totaling $125 billion, Johnson 
and Budget Director Charles Schultze 
have whittled, hacked, cut and squeezed 
to remove all the fat, and even some of 
the lean. Their efforts, said White House 
Press Secretary Bill Moyers, have re- 
sulted in reducing the budget to “very 
slightly under $115 billion. I have seen 
figures of $110 billion and $115 billion. 
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I have a hunch the final figure will 
be somewhere between them.” Moyers 
added meaningfully that the budget 
would be “harder to get close to $110 
billion than to $115 billion.” 

Built-In Boost. A principal reason for 
the $15 billion-odd increase over this 
year’s initial figure is, of course, the 
rising cost of the war in Viet Nam. That 
alone is expected to account for some 
$6 billion or $7 billion of the increase, 
swelling the Defense Department's ex- 
penditures next year to about $60 bil- 
lion compared with this year’s $53 bil- 
lion to $54 billion. (In addition, Johnson 
will ask Congress for a $12.5 billion 
supplemental appropriation for the Viet 
Nam war, none of which will be counted 
in the new budget; he intends to spend 
$5 billion of the sum this year and 
spread the remaining $7.5 billion over 
several years.) Even with the expected 
increase, the remarkable thing about the 
Pentagon’s budget is that it has risen at 
a much slower rate than the overall 
budget (see chart), indicating that on 
balance the U.S. taxpayer is paying lit- 
tle more for defense today than he did 
a decade ago. 

Another $7 billion will be tacked on 
through built-in and legislated increases. 
Among them: a $700 million to $800 
million rise in interest paid on the na- 
tional debt, a $640 million automatic 
pay raise for military personnel and civil 
servants, and a $900 million tab for the 
Great Society’s new medicare program. 

A Tax Increase? On the income side 
of the ledger, said the White House, 
federal revenues might reach as high 
as $104 billion to $106 billion in fiscal 
1967, possibly even higher. This year 
the Government underestimated its tax 
revenues by some $8 billion; it hopes 
that a greater-than-expected revenue 
take in 1967 may help to cut the deficit 
of roughly $9 billion. If tax revenues 
do not meet expectations, the Govern- 
ment may have to turn to a tax increase 
—a move that up to now the Admin- 
istration has insisted it is not serious- 
ly considering. Come what may, the 
budget that President Johnson finally 
sends to Congress on Jan. 25 will be the 
largest in history, a fact that no amount 
of budgetmanship or legerdemain will 
be able to disguise. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Comeuppance for the Pickens Kid 

Robert Gene Baker had lain for 
months like a dead cat at the door of 
the U.S. Senate. Few inside seemed in 
any rush to kick him away. True, the 
sharp, ferret-eyed kid who had left his 
native Pickens, S.C., at 14 to become 
a Senate page had been charged with 
gross impropriety for using his post as 
a Senate aide to become Washington’s 
No. | influence peddler. But he had 
survived two sideshow investigations by 
the Democrat-packed Rules Commit- 
tee, which was not anxious to strike 
down the man who had been Lyndon 
Johnson's protégé and top aide. And he 
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DEFENDANT BAKER 
No longer safe as sin... 


still showed himself through Washing- 
ton like an elegant boulevardier, his 
jowls freshly barbered, his darting eyes 
hidden behind a pair of grotesquely 
tinted sunglasses, each arm frequently 
sporting a giggling girl. Bobby Baker 
was writing his autobiography. He 
seemed, despite his setbacks, to be as 
safe as sin. 

Last week a federal grand jury shat- 
tered Baker's complacent life. It pro- 
duced a 30-page indictment charging 
him with nine counts of tax evasion, 
theft and conspiracy. The charges were 
the result of 15 months’ work by a team 
of Justice Department lawyers and In- 
ternal Revenue Service and FBI agents, 
who had been digging deep into Bobby 
Baker’s murky affairs, helping to sup- 
ply the jury with some 10,000 pages 
of testimony in closed-door sessions in 
Washington’s U.S. courthouse. If con- 
victed, Bobby Baker could receive up to 
48 years in jail and $47,000 in fines. 
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DEFENDANT SHELTON 
...or close of mouth. 





"101st Senator." The indictment of- 
fers a glimpse at how the onetime 
$19,612-a-year Senate employee was 
able to scrape together a fortune that 
ran up to $2,000,000. The specific 
charges involve devious transactions 
over 3} years that brought Bobby some 
$137,000 from clients who felt the need 
of his special talents as “the 101st Sen- 
ator.” None of the money, which he 
received largely in cash, was reported 
as taxable income. Furthermore, Baker 
not only deceived the Government but 
apparently never played quite four- 
square with his cohorts, 

One of them was Washington Attor- 
ney Wayne L. Bromley, 37, a Baker 
chum since the days when both were 
young Senate pages. The indictment 
charged that Bromley had been Bob- 
by’s tax screen, receiving as “legal fees” 
$37,000 from Baker clients in 1963-64. 
Most of this, the grand jury found, 
ended up as cash in Baker's pockets. 
The scheme became so routine, how- 
ever, that Baker began ignoring his pal 
altogether and having “a person other 
than Wayne L. Bromley” endorse the 
checks. Bromley was one of the grand 
jury’s key witnesses and, though he was 
named as a “conspirator” with Baker 
in the tax-evasion scheme, he was not 
named as a defendant. 

Not so fortunate was Clifford Jones, 
former Nevada lieutenant governor 
(1947-54) and now a big gambling ca- 
sino operator in Las Vegas and the 
Caribbean. Jones was charged with per- 
jury for denying that he had paid Baker, 
through Bromley, $10,000 for services 
rendered in 1963-64. 


How to Make a Wizard Talk 


Robert Shelton, the sallow-faced Im- 
perial Wizard of the United Klans of 
America, seemed to have lost his tongue 
last October when the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee began hold- 
ing hearings on the Ku Klux Klan. In 
the two days that he slouched in the 
witness chair, he “respectably declined” 
to answer any questions of substance, 
taking the First, Fourth, Fifth and 14th 
Amendments 158 times. Most insistent 
were his refusals to produce Klan finan- 
cial records, despite Chairman Edwin 
Willis’ warning that his intransigence 
could bring him a citation for contempt 
of Congress. 

Last week it did. Louisiana Demo- 
crat Willis started contempt proceedings 
against not only Shelton but six other 
United Klan nabobs (including four 
Grand Dragons, an Imperial Klass and 
an Imperial Kludd) who had been equal- 
ly uncooperative. If the citations are ap- 
proved by the full committee and the 
House, the Klansmen will be subject to 
prosecution and sentences of up to a 
year in jail and $1,000 in fines each. 
That prospect, at least, unclammed Shel- 
ton. He was not in contempt of either 
Congress or the committee, he snorted, 
but only of the “martini-bibbing, char- 
acter-assassinating and truth-twisting in- 
dividuals on the staff.” 
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NEW YORK 
Mike's Strike 


All week long, New York lay under 
an eerie siege. From Manhattan's sky- 
scrapers to the rows of neat little homes 
in Queens, from Harlem’s tenements to 
the farthest reaches of Brooklyn, the 
bustle and excitement that symbolize 
the world’s greatest city became a slow- 
motion mockery of itself. For the first 
time in history, the huge city was with- 
out any mass public transportation, 
which had been shut down by a strike of 
its 36,000-member Transport Workers 
Union. The 134 miles of subway tubes, 
normally jammed daily with 4,6 million 
passengers, stretched silent and empty 
beneath the city: the 2,200 buses that 
daily haul one and a half million peo- 
ple over 554 miles of New York streets 
sat in bumper-to-bumper immobility in 
vast parking lots around town. 

People walked. Thousands of New 
Yorkers took to their feet, trudging in 





been crowds. An extraordinary number 
of people somehow managed to get to 
work, but day after day went by with- 
out pay for thousands of far-distant 
clerks, secretaries and laborers who 
could scarcely afford the loss. Mer- 
chants complained that they were los- 
ing millions every day. There was no 
doubt that the strike was damaging to 
business, but no one would really know 
exactly how great a financial loss the 
crisis had caused until monthly sales 
figures came out. 

WASP Product. New York's great 
blackout in November had been caused 
by a mechanical failure; the transit 
strike was caused by a failure of com- 
munication, of understanding and of 
reason. It was basically the product of a 
bitter, and partially symbolic, conflict 
between two men. 

One was Michael J. Quill, 60, an in- 
transigent, fork-tongued man with a 
shanty Irish brogue who is founder and 
president of the Transport Workers Un- 
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QUILL BEING ARRESTED AT NEGOTIATIONS 
“Coward! Pipsqueak! Ass!” 


refugee-like lines over rain-swept streets 
and across the great bridges that span 
the East River between Manhattan and 
the other boroughs. Secretaries hiked 
50 blocks to work; men felt the twinge 
of leg muscles long unused. People took 
to motor scooters, bicycles and, in at 
least one case, a horse. Many drove 
their cars into the city—too many. 
Though most of them generously picked 
up neighbors or strangers along the 
way, they often wound up stalled to- 
gether for hours in massive traffic jams 
that surpassed anything that even car- 
glutted New York had ever seen. 

The city displayed an astonishing re- 
serve of cool in crisis, never succumbing 
to panic or total paralysis. But the dam- 
age, like almost all statistics about New 
York, was impressive. Everywhere, 
there were shuttered shops, empty of- 
fices, unanswered telephones, vacant 
theater seats, unused barber chairs, 
empty streets where there should have 
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ion and a raving Anglophobe who 
fought in the Irish Revolutionary Army. 
He had a meager childhood on a County 
Kerry farm, immigrated to the U.S. in 
1926, sold religious pictures in a Penn- 
sylvania coal-mining town, later became 
a ditchdigger and a change maker in 
the New York subway system. Quill 
was a loyal Communist-liner when he 
founded the T.W.U. in 1934, once said, 
“I'd rather be called a Red by a rat 
than a rat by a Red!” 

The other protagonist was articulate, 
patrician John V. Lindsay, 44, a WASP 
product of the Ivy League and the win- 
ner of four terms as Congressman from 
Manhattan’s 17th (“Silk Stocking”) 
District, who took over as the city’s 
first Republican mayor in 20 years the 
week the strike began. Quill’s uncon- 
cealed enmity toward Lindsay was par- 
tially a product of their sharply differ- 
ent backgrounds, but it stemmed largely 
from the new mayor's unmistakable de- 





termination to bring a semblance of 
order and responsibility into the city’s 
labor relations—a determination that 
Quill saw as a clear-cut threat to his 
power. Indeed, Quill wound up in jail 
at midweek for defying a restricting 
injunction. 

Mike Quill has brought New York 
City to the brink of a transit strike 
dozens of times—and backed down 
each time at the last minute. Quill and 
the city’s Democratic mayors usually 
have worked out a cozy deal in ad- 
vance, compromising between what 
Quill felt he needed and what the city 
felt it could afford. Nonetheless, Quill 
was always allowed to run through his 
biennial charade, dramatically announc- 
ing at the last moment a settlement that 
had actually been agreed on days ear- 
lier. Naturally, no one took too serious- 
ly Quill’s blustering about a_ transit 
strike: people had heard that threat 
too often. 

This time, though, there were some 
important differences. Outgoing Mayor 
Robert Wagner, who had worked hand- 
in-glove with Quill during three mayor- 
al terms, was weary and obviously 
bored as his last days as mayor ap- 
proached. He made only a feint here 
and there toward seriously talking with 
Quill, finally left town for Acapulco 
20 hours before the strike deadline of 
5 a.m. on Jan. 1. Moreover, Quill, a 
sick man who had had several heart 
attacks and slept with an oxygen tank 
by his bedside, was under heavy pres- 
sure from his union to win bigger wage 
hikes than he had been settling for. He 
realized that this might be his Last 
Hurrah. 

New York City’s Transit Authority, 
which must depend on the city’s help 
to meet legal requirements that it be 
self-supporting, tried to head off a 
strike, got a court order on Dec. 30 
asking the T.W.U. to show cause why 
it should not be enjoined from striking. 
Mike Quill ripped the court papers to 
pieces before the TV cameras. Cried 
he: “I predict that we are in for a ter~ 
rible strike.” Lindsay had no legal rights 
to enter the conflict until his inaugu- 
ration, but once the transit workers 
walked off the job on New Year's 
morning, the strike became his prob- 
lem: his administration would ultimate- 
ly have to bankroll the Transit Author- 
ity in whatever contract it drew up. 

By the Book. In a tough and cynical 
city like New York, deals are the rule 
rather than the exception. In ways that 
some thought naive and others admira- 
ble, John Lindsay quickly made it clear 
that he intended to go by the book, 
like the good trial lawyer he was before 
entering Congress. He refused to inject 
himself as a private manipulator be- 
tween Quill and the Transit Authority, 
insisted that the three-man team of 
mediators be the only go-between. He 
made it clear that labor would no long- 
er be able to make any sub rosa deals 
with the mayor. 

Few men in public life have ever en- 
dured more concentrated public abuse 
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The weather was clear early in the strike, and Manhattan’s ing across the Brooklyn desert to a seemingly inaccessible 
spires looked like a mirage to the caravan of drivers creep- goal beyond the East River and the tunnel to the Battery. 
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Lines, lines, lines. Lines of idled subway 
cars under floodlights in Queens point 
mutely toward the distant city; lines of dis- 
placed straphangers, Bronx-bound, thread 


a maze toward Grand Central Station 
and special railroad cars; lines of motor- 
ists press brake pedals on Park Avenue 
and dream of parking places to the south. 
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In hope that Central Park’s curves might prove the 
quickest distance between two points, cars and taxis 
jostle like toys on an extravagant model race track. 





than Lindsay took, with remarkable 
restraint, from Mike Quill. At one time 
or another, Quill branded Lindsay “a 


common, ordinary coward,” a “pip- 
squeak,” “a boy in short pants” and 
“an ass.” He accused the mayor of 


reaching the “heights of stupidity,” pur- 
posely and consistently mispronounced 
his name as Linds-ley. 

Quill’s original demands on the Tran- 
sit Authority were so outlandish that 
few people took them seriously. In a 
76-point package, which he blandly 
labeled “very modest requests,” Quill 
demanded that the Authority increase 
the T.W.U.’s contract for 1966-67 by 
nearly 2.000% over the old one—in- 
cluding an increase of more than $2 per 
hour, a 32-hour week, and six weeks of 
vacation after one year on the job 
(present vacation: five weeks after 25 
years). The Transit Authority figured 
that the package would cost $680 mil- 
lion, or one-fifth of the entire New 
York City budget. It did not make its 
first counteroffer to Quill’s demand un- 
til a bare seven hours before the strike. 
It then offered a $25 million package, a 
3.2% increase that hit exactly the wage- 
hike guidelines laid down by President 
Johnson. As a result, Johnson, who had 
criticized a steel-price increase early 
last week, was criticized for refusing 
to step into the New York situation 
even though Quill’s outlandish demands 
went miles beyond his guidelines. Quill’s 
reaction to the Transit Authority offer: 
“Peanut package!” He walked out of 
the negotiations. 

Both Lindsay and the Transit Au- 
thority agreed that New York's subway 
and bus workers needed a raise to bring 
them more nearly into line with city 
workers of equivalent talent and status, 
but nothing on the order of what Mike 
Quill asked for. Top wage for T.W.U. 
members working for the Transit Au- 
thority is $3.57 an hour, for work that 
includes everything from driving the 
underground trains (a job that requires 
280 hours of schooling) to repairing 
buses. Even though New York's T.W.U. 
men lead their union in nationwide pay, 
they lag behind many municipal workers 
in New York. City laborers, for ex- 
ample, get $4.28 an hour, garbage men 
$3.59, city truck drivers $5.26. 

Be Brave. As the holiday passed and 
the first full impact of the strike hit the 
city, Lindsay went on television again 
and again to urge “nonessential people” 
to stay at home. “Every man when he 
looks at himself in the mirror when he’s 
shaving in the morning likes to think of 
himself as essential,” said the mayor. 
“But remember, there are degrees of 
essentiality.” He gave daily bulletins 
about the strike and tried to encourage 
his constituents. “We must sweat it out,” 
he said. “So I ask you to be very tough 
about it and very brave about it.” 

When negotiations had gone four days 
without any progress, the Transit Au- 
thority got a ruling from the New York 
Supreme Court that the strike was il- 
legal, and that Mike Quill and eight 
other T.W.U. officials should be jailed. 
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Said Quill: “The judge can drop dead in 
his black robes and we would not call 
off the strike. Personally, | don’t care if 
I rot in jail.” 

Deputy sheriffs took him away to 
prison right from the bargaining table 
at Manhattan’s Americana Hotel. Two 
hours later, as he sat in the warden’s 
office of civil prison, his head suddenly 
flopped forward. A doctor quickly sum- 
moned an ambulance, and Quill was 
taken to the emergency ward of Belle- 
vue Hospital, where his collapse, possibly 
from a heart attack, was described as 
serious. A second team of union nego- 
tiators took over, led by T.W.U. Vice 
President Douglas MacMahon, 59, who 
shortly announced that the strike would 
go on “until hell freezes over.” 

The Transit Authority made another 
offer, upping the ante to a $40 million 
package, and the union, having come 
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LINDSAY & WIFE AT INAUGURAL BALL 
Get the gym ready. 


down to $180 million, cut its demands 
even more. But the two could not seem 
to come any closer, and the bargaining 
mood worsened after the Transit Au- 
thority turned down union bids to have 
Quill and his eight colleagues released 
from custody. President Johnson sent 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz to New 
York to discuss the impasse with ne- 
gotiators, and Wirtz returned to Wash- 
ington to report gloomily: “The situa- 
tion still remains uncertain and serious.” 
In response to an appeal from Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller, Johnson an- 
nounced that the Federal Government 
would grant low-interest loans and other 
aids to small businesses and individuals 
financially injured by the strike. 

The Transit Board upped the pressure 
on the union at week’s end by asking 
the courts for a $322,000-a-day retro- 
active fine against the T.W.U., whose 
total treasury is so modest (less than 





$1,000,000) that it does not even pay 
its union members strike benefits. That 
only made the TeW.U. madder and 
brought charges that the Authority was 
trying to bust the union. “As a result,” 
said Douglas MacMahon, “negotiations 
are now at a standstill.” No one was 
quite sure just how long New Yorkers 
would have to walk, but everyone sud- 
denly recalled that Mike Quill had pre- 
dicted a long strike, perhaps as long as 
28 or 29 days. 


Fresh Style at City Hall 


Originally, John Lindsay’s inaugura- 
tion as New York’s first Republican 
mayor in 20 years was planned to be 
the city’s most gala political fling since 
George Washington’s presidential in- 
auguration in 1789. There was to be a 
sort of floating celebration, with swing- 
ing parties in all five boroughs and a 
glittering inaugural ball in Manhattan. 
Mike Quill’s strike fixed all that—ev- 
erything was canceled except the ball— 
but it could not subdue the high spirit 
and fresh style that John Lindsay 
brought to a tired office. In the inaugu- 
ral ballroom at the Americana Hotel, 
only floors away from strike negotia- 
tion headquarters, the mayor and _ his 
wife Mary acted as if they had not a 
care in the world, danced across the 
bandstand to the tune of Oh, Johnny as 
a crowd of 4,000 applauded. 

New Light. For years New York's 
mayors have traditionally taken their 
oath of office on the city hall steps at 
12:01 a.m. Jan. 1, but Lindsay decided 
to make a change. The father of four 
young children (aged S to 15), he or- 
dered the ceremony for 6 p.m. on New 
Year’s Eve so that the kids could see it 
without missing their bedtimes. Next 
day he repeated the oath and delivered 
his inaugural address on the steps of 
city hall only hours after the city had 
been paralyzed by the strike. “New 
Yorkers have always sought out the 
newest and best in their own lives,” he 
said, “As citizens, however, they col- 
lectively tolerated a government pos- 
sessing neither attribute. Until now.” 

Lindsay's address made it very clear 
that he was well aware of the new at- 
mosphere that he was bringing to New 
York. He spoke of creating “The Proud 
City,” and told the crowd of 2,500: 
“Let those who compile riches from the 
misery of slums hear this message as 
their eviction notice: there will be no 
compromise with the profiteers of pov- 
erty. Let those who exploit human [nar- 
cotics] addiction hear me clearly: New 
York will no longer be your market- 
place. We will combat terror in the 
streets. And we will do so with full re- 
spect for the rights and privileges of ev- 
ery citizen. The New York for which 
we are fighting is as old as the vision of 
brotherhood, It is a city in which there 
will be new light in tired eyes.” 

With the exception of his appearance 
at his inaugural ball that night. John 
Lindsay was deeply immersed in the 
strike for the rest of the week. Day aft- 
er day, he lunched at his desk, mainly 
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on sandwiches and milk. Night after 
night, he went to bed in his Roosevelt 
Hotel suite after 1 a.m., rose before 
6 a.m. For the first four days of the 
week, he set an example for New York- 
ers by walking the four miles from ho- 
tel to city hall—until Mary Lindsay 
asked: “Don’t you think this is a little 
silly?” Reporters who had scampered 
desperately to keep up with Lindsay's 
seven-league strides were delighted to 
see the walks end. 

Health Buff. For most of the time, 
Lindsay seemed to thrive on his ex- 
hausting schedule. Again and again he 
appeared on __ television—reasonably 
clear-eyed and full of confidence—to 
encourage and inform New Yorkers. 
One day he spent almost 18 marathon 
bargaining hours at the Americana in 
what proved to be a futile hope that a 
settlement was near. Between the hours 
devoured by the strike, he discussed 
with aides some of the issues that will 
face his administration: the city’s $200 
million deficit, his plans to streamline 
the government, appointments to key 
posts. He even found time to slip away 
to the City Athletic Club, where he 
took a swim, did two sets of 20 push- 
ups and had a steam bath. One of his 
early goals as mayor is to renovate the 
gym in city hall—a facility rarely used 
during previous administrations. 

By week's end the strain and tension 
began to show. Lindsay's shoulders 
were stooped a bit; his step was slightly 
slower. When a reporter asked him 
about his first week in office, Lindsay 
grinned and said, “You mean it’s only 
been a week?” He had had so much ex- 
posure that many New Yorkers already 
felt that they knew him as well as they 
had ever known Bob Wagner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Building a Base 


Because Pennsylvania's constitution 
bars him from a second successive term, 
Republican Governor William Scranton 
must use 1966, his last year in office, to 
good advantage if he is to retain the 
power base necessary to sustain future 
political ambitions. First off, he has to 
guard the right to choose his party's 
gubernatorial nominee, then get him 
elected. The loyalty of a grateful ally 
would thus give Scranton control of the 
Pennsylvania delegation to the 1968 Re- 
publican convention, which he must have 
before he can even think of trying again 
for the presidential nomination. 

Last week 400 state Republican lead- 
ers caucused in Harrisburg to begin fram- 
ing their 1966 ticket. Among them were 
the five contenders for the top spot. On 
personal grounds, Bill Scranton would 
prefer State Attorney General Walter 
Alessandroni, his closest political lieu- 
tenant and his campaign manager in the 
1964 preconvention period. But Scran- 
ton decided instead on Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Raymond P. Shafer, 48, a lawyer 
whose effective campaigning has put 
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him ahead in the opinion polls. While 
publicly maintaining that there was “no 
leading candidate,” Scranton privately 
informed the four also-rans that Shafer 
was his man. Said State G.O.P. Chair- 
man Craig Truax, a loyal Scranton man: 
“I don't know how anyone can stop 
Shafer. I don’t look for any trouble.” 
Discreet Hand. Scranton has been 
dodging trouble himself by avoiding any 
premature disclosure of his future plans. 
He has kept a deft, discreet hand in na- 
tional Republican affairs—just enough 
to hold onto his credentials as a Repub- 
lican to be reckoned with. He partici- 
pated in formation of the Republican 
Coordinating Committee last year and 
has otherwise supported National Chair- 
man Ray Bliss. While counseling amity 
between the party’s “responsible con- 
servatives” and “progressives” (a term 
he prefers over “moderate”), he has 
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SCRANTON & SHAFER® 
Counseling amity and running the store. 


also taken the now mandatory slap at 
the “radical fringe.” In the fall he cam- 
paigned in New Jersey for the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate, Wayne Du- 
mont, who lost, and in Philadelphia for 
the Republican nominee for district at- 
torney, Arlen Specter, who won. 

Most of Scranton’s time since the 
1964 election has been spent minding 
the Statehouse store in Harrisburg—and 
minding it well, despite a few tussles 
with the Democratic-controlled lower 
house. Scranton can claim credit for 
promoting considerable industrial expan- 
sion in a state that had been experienc- 
ing some economic distress. In a period 
when governmental deficits are common, 
he has moved Pennsylvania's budget well 
into the black. This record, like his se- 
cure power base at home, will be very 
comforting if he takes another run at 
the presidency. 


* At Allegheny College in Meadville, Pa., 
Shafer’s alma mater, where Scranton received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree. 





CALIFORNIA 


New Role for Reagan 

The studio set belonging to TV's 
Death Valley Days was furnished as a 
comfortable den, complete with book- 
cases and a crackling fire on the hearth. 
The man who paced back and forth as 
he spoke over TV to his fellow Califor- 
nians was obviously used to being before 
the cameras. He smiled intermittently, 
carefully turned his head from left to 
right, delivered his lines with feeling. 
At 54, Ronald Reagan, who has ap- 
peared in 50 movies, emceed a General 
Electric-sponsored dramatic series on 
TV and lately acted as host on Death 
Valley Days, was playing an unaccus- 
tomed role. To no one’s surprise, he 
announced that he will be a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
Governor of California. 

Encouraged by George Murphy's 
successful bid for the Senate—which 
proved that the public does not hold 
an acting career against a budding poli- 
tician—Reagan (rhymes with pagan) 
has already traveled 10,000 miles and 
made 150 speeches in his bid for the 
G.O.P. nomination. By sheer activity, 
he has thus made himself the front run- 
ner among four G.O.P. hopefuls—even 
though he is a staunch conservative in 
a state where Republicanism has tradi- 
tionally tended toward the progressive 
side. Reagan's political reputation dates 
from the 1964 presidential campaign 
when—only four years after becoming 
a Democrat-for-Nixon—he won atten- 
tion as a speechmaker and fund raiser 
for Barry Goldwater. 

Reagan's candidacy has already 
drawn the fire of the other G.O.P. hope- 
fuls. “I don’t intend to go into any 
background,” says George Christopher, 
a moderate Republican and former 
mayor of San Francisco, “except his 
complete and utter lack of qualifica- 
tions.” Says Laughlin Waters, former 
U.S. attorney in Los Angeles and an- 
other moderate contender: “I'm all for 
on-the-job training but not at the gu- 
bernatorial level.” Reagan has refused 
to be drawn into an argument with his 
fellow Republicans, says: “I will have 
no word of criticism for any Repub- 
lican.” He believes that California's 
G.O.P., which has yet to recover from 
the abrasions of its 1964 split over 
Goldwater, needs a candidate of unity 
—and that he can be it. 

To that end, under the skillful han- 
dling of the Spencer-Roberts political- 
management firm, Reagan has moved 
slightly toward center. He still spends a 
good part of his time inveighing against 
“social tinkering” and “big-brother, pa- 
ternalistic government,” has refused to 
rule out support from the far-right wing 
by declaring: “I am not going to sub- 
mit a loyalty oath to anyone who votes 
for me.” But Reagan, calling himself 
a “citizen-politician” and pushing the 
theme of a “creative society” for Cali- 
fornia, also preaches that government 
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CANDIDATE REAGAN & WIFE 
First among the hopefuls. 


must do something about problems like 
smog and unemployment, acknowl- 
edges that such programs as social se- 
curity and medicare are here to stay. 
Anyway, as Reagan sees it, the main 
energies of California’s Republicans 
need to be used come November “to re- 
tire Pat Brown,” the deceptively bland 
Democratic Governor whose muscles 
seem to bulge mysteriously on Elec- 
tion Day. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Careers Beginning & Ending 


In other political developments: 
> Robert Taft Jr., 48, who lost a bid 
in 1964 to follow his late father into 
the Senate, announced his candidacy 
for Congress from Ohio's First District. 
Taft had been Ohio’s U.S. Representa- 
tive-at-large before his defeat in the 
Democratic landslide, has since been 
practicing law in Cincinnati. The First 
District is traditionally Republican, but 
Taft faces a stiff fight from an ener- 
getic Democratic freshman incumbent, 
John Gilligan, 44, who was swept in 
by the same Democratic tide that beat 
Taft. 
> Florida’s Senator George Smathers, 
52, secretary of the Senate Democrat- 
ic Conference and the second-ranking 
Democratic member of the Finance 
Committee, announced that he will re- 
tire after his third term expires in Janu- 
ary 1969, because of ill health. Smathers 
has been suffering from a stomach ul- 
cer and a kidney ailment, but declines 
to specify the illness that is ending his 
congressional career. Before enter- 
ing Georgetown University Hospital 
last week for tests, he described his 
condition as “serious, complex but not 
incurable.” 
> Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, 68, announced from her home 
town of Skowhegan that “I am humbly 
seeking re-election” for a fourth term. 
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Last June the U.S. Senate passed Reso- 
lution 116, marveling warmly that Sena- 
tor Smith had just cast her 2,000th 
roll-call vote without a miss—a feat 
“unparalleled in the history of the Sen- 
ate.” Her only declared opposition so 
far in Maine comes from a Democratic 
state representative named Plato Tru- 
man. If Mrs. Smith can lick that com- 
bination, she will automatically become 
the ranking Republican on the power- 
ful Armed Services Committee, now 
that Massachusetts Neighbor Leverett 
Saltonstall is retiring. 

> Robert C. Henry, 44, a Negro under- 
taker, was elected mayor of Spring- 
field, Ohio (pop. 83,500), by fellow 
members of the Springfield city com- 
mission. Other Negroes have served 
as mayors of towns and small cities, 
but Henry is the only Negro now serv- 
ing in a community of Springfield's size. 
By custom, the commissioner who re- 





CANDIDATE TAFT 
Again with the tide. 


ceives the greatest popular vote in the 
nonpartisan popular election is named 
to the largely honorary post of mayor. 
Henry, a Republican, was the top vote 
getter last November after the Spring- 
field Sun editorialized that he “began 
public service as Springfield’s first Negro 
city commissioner and long since proved 
himself everyone’s commissioner.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
End of the Facade 


The Alabama __ pea-and-cotton-belt 
town of Tuskegee, where 75% of the 
7,000 population is Negro, has for some 
time enjoyed a reputation as one of the 
Deep South's harmonious havens of ra- 
cial progress. Two members of the five- 
man city council are Negroes, and the 
town has long been influenced toward 
liberalism by the presence of a com- 
munity of Negro scholars and students 
at Tuskegee Institute, founded in 1881 
by Booker T. Washington. Last week 
Tuskegee’s self-satisfied image received 
a mortal blow. One of Tuskegee In- 
stitute’s 2,751 students, Freshman Sam- 
my Younge, 21, was shot to death in 
downtown Tuskegee by a white service- 
station attendant. 

An ex-Navy enlisted man and the son 
of a local schoolteacher, Younge was a 
so-so student who preferred to make 
his mark as an energetic civil rights 
organizer. He helped run a Negro boy- 
cott of local markets, led a group that 
attempted to integrate the municipal 
swimming pool and Tuskegee’s all-white 
First Methodist Church. Last week, just 
before his death, he spent hours in the 
downtown Macon County Courthouse 
helping some 40 Negro would-be voters 
to register. That night, when he went 
to nearby Wilson’s Standard Oil service 
station to buy gas and use the men’s 
room, he got into an argument with 
Attendant Marvin Segrest, 67, with 
whom he had quarreled several times 
previously. Segrest went to a desk draw- 
er, pulled out a gun, and fired twice. 
Younge fell dead with a .38 slug near 
his left eye 

Segrest was arrested, and District At- 
torney Tom Young described him as a 
“very quiet type of man” who had no 
record of Negro baiting. Young insisted 
that the murder was “not a civil rights 
homicide,” pointed out that Younge 
was holding a golf club in his hand 
when shot. Tuskegee students noisily 
disagreed; groups as large as 1,500 
marched through Tuskegee singing free- 
dom songs and demanding the death 
penalty for Segrest. Civil rights leaders 
asked Lyndon Johnson to send federal 
marshals to protect Negro lives and 
rights, and Mayor Charles M. Keever, 
calling the situation “very dangerous,” 
said that -he might ask for federal 
troops. “The murder shows,” said Tus- 
kegee Institute Instructor Jean Wiley, 
“that the image of Tuskegee as the 
ideal integrated Southern community 
was only a facade.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


In Quest of Peace 
(See Cover) 

Yet the infirmities of man are such 
that force must often precede reason, 
and the waste of war the works of peace. 

—Lyndon Johnson 

It was a flying fortnight, the likes of 
which the world had never seen, min- 
gling mystery and flamboyance, discre- 
tion and display in an unorthodox dip- 
lomatic maneuver unmistakably stamped 
L.B.J. On orders from the White House, 
for the first time in nearly a year, North 
Viet Nam’s skies were free of American 
fighter-bombers. Instead, jets winged to 
the four corners of the earth carrying 
presidential emissaries prospecting for 
peace in Viet Nam. At first their de- 
partures were unannounced, their mes- 
sage a state secret, their destinations 
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sometimes a surprise to themselves— 
and their hosts. 

U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
was summoned from a Bahama vaca- 
tion and sent off to Rome. From there 
he flew to Paris to confer with De 
Gaulle, whom he told that Johnson had 
sent him to Europe to see just “two 
great men—yourself and the Pope.” 
Next day, to his mild discomfiture, 
Goldberg found himself seeing British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson on 
L.B.J.’s sudden order. (In fact, he had 
also paid his respects to Italian Presi- 
dent Giuseppe Saragat.) Roving U.S. 
Ambassador Averell Harriman popped 
up in Poland so unexpectedly that he 
nearly caught U.S. Ambassador John 
A. Gronouski out of town. Special Pres- 
idential Assistant McGeorge Bundy was 
sent to Ottawa to see Canadian Prime 


Minister Lester Pearson, while Under 
Secretary of State Thomas Mann 
slipped down Mexico way. To Africa 


went G. Mennen Williams, dune-hop- 
ping from Rabat to Tunis—and even- 
tually 14 countries, seeing such Afri- 
cans as Nigeria’s Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa and Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta 
Neither Hide nor Hair. With the first 
surfacing abroad of Johnson's envoys, 
began to evaporate, the 
“peace offensive” to be recognized for 
what it was. Johnson was prepared tor 
as much. “I can no more put a wig on 
Averell or Arthur and hide them,” he 
observed, “than I can on Luci.” Still, 
the gist of the U.S. message, the precise 
nature of the U.S. proposals, were kept 
closely guarded. De Gaulle, probably 
with secret delight, since it so suited his 
own habitual taste for melodrama, sol- 
emnly informed his Cabinet that at 
Johnson's request he could tell them 
nothing of his talks with Goldberg. Har- 
riman saw Tito, then Nasser, and thinly 
tried to justify his two days in Cairo as 
an effort to get Egypt to look into the 
welfare of U.S. prisoners of war in 
North Viet Nam. He did indeed touch 


the secrecy 


on that, but on much more as well, as 
proved by his odyssey eastward through 
Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok, Tokyo, 
Australia. 

As the U.S. peace missionaries 
whizzed from capital to capital, Mos- 
cow was embarking on a diplomatic 
offensive of its own. Its aim: to stake 
out a major, continuing role in Asia. 
Riding the rails to Ulan Bator last week 
was Communist First Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev. His mission: to sign a new 
defense treaty with Mongolia along Red 
China’s mountainous Sinkiang trontier, 
Since Peking is the only conceivable 
threat to Mongolia’s remote land space, 
the Kremlin's intention was fairly clear. 
Nor could Peking be very happy about 
what was going on in Tashkent last 
week. There, an avuncular Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin was mediating the 
border squabble between India’s Lal 
Bahadur Shastri and Pakistan's Ayub 
Khan, whom Peking fancies as a lately 
found friend. With almost daily shoot- 
ing on the Chinese-Indian Himalayan 
frontier, the last thing Peking wants Is 
a Settlement between India and Paki- 
stan. Nor does Peking relish Russia’s role 
as a peacemaker among Asians 

Of most acute interest both to Peking 
and the U.S. was last week's meeting 
in Hanoi between Soviet Troubleshoot- 
er Aleksandr Shelepin and Ho Chi 
Minh, the first high-level Soviet visit to 
North Viet Nam since Kosygin’s trip 
last February. With Shelepin went an 
expert in munitions production and the 
deputy commander of Russia’s rocketry 
armory; and on arrival in Hanoi, Shele- 
pin dutifully denounced U.S. “aggres- 
sion” in Viet Nam. It hardly added up 
to what the U.S. had hoped it might 
be: a parallel peace probe, urging Ha- 
noi to sit down and talk. But Peking 
sure and, in fact, labeled 
Shelepin a “peace peddler,” come to 
Hanoi “to stab in the back” the anti- 
U.S. struggle in Viet Nam, in outright 
collusion with the “American imperi- 








was not so 
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alists” to bring a halt to the war. Pre- 
cisely what Shelepin was up to, Mos- 
cow was, of course, not saying. 

Carrot & Earnest. But as Lyndon 
Johnson's peace offensive gathered mo- 
mentum, the U.S. had no such qualms 
about unveiling its purpose. It was dis- 
closed in the form of a letter addressed 
to U.N. Secretary-General U Thant 
from Goldberg to be communicated to 
all the member states of the U.N. as a 
Security Council document. Authorized 
by Johnson himself, it reaffirmed “our 
desire promptly to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict in Viet Nam 
and to do all in our power to move 
that conflict from the battlefield to the 
conference table.” For the first time, 
Washington publicly acknowledged 
that, as a carrot to Hanoi and an 
earnest and visible token of U.S. sin- 
cerity in the peace offensive to the rest 
of the world, “our bombing of North 
Viet Nam has not been resumed since 
the Christmas truce.” 

Behind the President's massive thrust 
for peace lay a long and frustrating his- 
tory. For ten years, under three Presi- 
dents, the war in Viet Nam had dragged 
on, ever more menacing to the security 
of South Viet Nam, ever more increas- 
ing the U.S. commitment of men and 
materiel, of blood and treasure. Over 
the years, every other type of regular— 
and irregular—diplomatic approach to 
Hanoi had been tried—and had failed. 
In the last year alone, more than 200 
private contacts had been initiated. Not 
one had produced a perceptible nod 
from the other side. The President and 
his aides have made dozens of speeches, 
talked to hundreds of world leaders 
and officials. Neither the bombing, the 
surging U.S. buildup in the past six 
months, nor the success of the Ameri- 
can fighting man against the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese regulars had 
seemed to produce the faintest waver 
in Communist intent. 

Johnson was convinced he could car- 
ry the American people with him, what- 
ever sacrifice Viet Nam might require 

and public-opinion polls bore him out. 
Still, the pressures from home and 





abroad mounted with the very lack of 
successful contacts with the enemy— 
and, above all, as the U.S. commitment 
of men began to burgeon. The confu- 
sion was unnecessary, but it was unde- 
niably true that leaders both in the U.S 
and in foreign lands had begun to lose 
sight of precisely what the U.S. wanted 
in Viet Nam, and why America was 
there. The peace offensive contained 
the answer. 

The Sticking Point. Everywhere the 
U.S. missionaries went, they presented 
a 14-point itemization of what the U.S 
considered the essential elements in any 
peace settlement in Viet Nam. Penciled 
by Dean Rusk, they were, in effect, the 
U.S. conditions to Hanoi and Peking for 
ending the bloody war before it esca- 
lated further—and a rationale for the 
rest of the world. 

As Goldberg summarized the I4 
points, the U.S. was ready for “discus- 
sions or negotiations without any prior 
conditions whatsoever.” The first order 
of business of any talks: a cease-fire 
America is prepared to withdraw its 
forces from South Viet Nam, and wants 
no continuing military bases there 
provided that the day comes when the 
nation “is in a position to determine its 
own future without external interfer- 
ence.” That means, says the U.S., that 
the South Vietnamese be free to deter- 
mine their own future through demo- 
cratic processes. And that reunification 
of the two Viet Nams be decided by 
the free decision of the two peoples. 

They were not without the ambigui- 
ties inevitable in the delicate and mad- 
deningly complex problems of a war 
that is as political as it is military. But 
taken together, they spelled out in total 
clarity the gut issue in Viet Nam: that 
North Viet Nam must stop its aggres- 
sions on and subversion of South Viet 
Nam. The U.S. asked no more—but 
would accept no less. 

Hanoi'’s answer, though it might not 
be the final one, was not long in com- 
ing. In a lengthy statement from Ho's 
foreign ministry, “the new ‘peace pro- 
posals’” were denounced as a “trick, 
merely the repetition of old themes.” 
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Nothing less than one of the most important diplomatic maneuvers in U.S. history. 
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Once again, the sticking point for the 
Communists was U.S. refusal to counte- 
nance negotiations with the Viet Cong 
in South Viet Nam directly—or give 
them a share in any postwar govern- 
ment of South Viet Nam. To do so, 
Washington adjudges with reason, 
would be to hand over at the confer- 
ence table what the Communists are 
now trying to win on the battlefield. 
Such are the grim realities of the strug- 
gle in South Viet Nam that there is in 
fact very little to negotiate about, so 
far apart are the minimum positions 
of the two sides (see Essay). 
Propaganda Circus. The U.S. had be- 
gun the daily bombing of North Viet 
Nam last February, prompted by ene- 
my attacks on American compounds, 
in the hope of forcing Hanoi to realize 
the folly of continuing the war and to 
sit down to talk. That failed; so all 
through the summer of last year the 
President weighed the obvious alterna- 
tive: a cessation of bombing to encour- 
age Hanoi to discuss peace. Moscow, 
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Peking, Hanoi, and even Western Euro- 
pean capitals kept insisting that the sine 
qua non of opening communications 
with Hanoi was a stop to the bomb- 
ing. Last May the U.S. tried a five-day 
pause. It produced not a single “signal” 
of a softening on the Communist side, 
but critics both at home and abroad re- 
plied that five days was far too short a 
time to allow Hanoi to signal a reaction. 
As the year wore on and the momen- 
tum of the U.S. buildup in force in Viet 
Nam increased, more and more foreign 
capitals seemed to doubt that the U.S. 
desired peace on any reasonable terms. 

It was, aptly enough, on Veterans 
Day last fall that the idea of linking 
another, longer bombing pause with a 
peace offensive first blossomed. Gath- 
ered at the L.B.J. ranch for a working 
holiday with the President were Dean 
Rusk, Robert McNamara, McGeorge 
Bundy and Bill Moyers. The four en- 
thusiastically recommended it to John- 
son, but the President feared that so 
dramatic and massive a campaign 
might be mistaken for a public relations 
ploy or, worse, an indication of U.S. 
lack of resolve in the war. But Johnson 
was willing to consider it further, “All 
right,” he said, “I want you to start 
looking at this from every angle, from 
all sides.” But, he warned, it must be 
done in complete secrecy. “The worst 
thing that could happen would be for 
it to get out. Then it would become 
just a gimmick.” 

Three weeks later, on Pearl Harbor 
Day, Johnson and his top security ad- 
visers again assembled in Texas, out- 
doors under a warm sun.” The advice 
was unanimous: an announced pause in 
the bombing, then the quiet peace of- 
fensive. L.B.J. quickly vetoed the no- 


© The picture on the cover was taken inside 
the Johnson ranch house on Dec. 7. 
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bombing public declaration. “For me 
to stand up and announce a bombing 
pause,” he asserted, “would be to admit 
that this was a propaganda circus.” 
With that, the President fell silent, and 
his advisers left the ranch convinced he 
was going to reject the whole idea. 

The Two Alternatives. Not at all. 
For ten days, Johnson pondered the 
project, finally summoned General 
Earle Wheeler, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and asked whether 
a bombing pause would damage the 
U.S. military position. “If we maintain 
our reconnaissance,” replied the gen- 
eral, “the military disadvantage will not 
be that significant.” With that, Johnson 
at last decided to go ahead, and the 
question became: When? The first op- 
portunity was the Viet Cong-proposed 
Christmas cease-fire, but the President 
obviously did not want to dignify the 
Reds’ offer by linking his peace offen- 
sive to their initiative. Then came a to- 
tally unexpected—and heaven-sent— 
cue: Pope Paul’s Christmas appeal to 
the world for peace in Viet Nam. Along 
with the other engines of war, the bomb- 
ers were grounded during the Christmas 
truce of three days—and when it was 
over simply never took off again for 
North Viet Nam. Just as quietly, John- 
son’s peace ambassadors slipped off on 
their missions. 

Their goal was delicate and tripar- 
lite: to clarify once and for all U.S. 
aims in Viet Nam: to persuade friend 
and foe alike of the sincerity of Wash- 
ington’s wish for peace in Asia; and to 
try, through a mobilization of world 
opinion, to get the message through to 
Hanoi that an approach to peace was 
the only sane course for either side. 
With nearly 200,000 U.S. troops now 
in Viet Nam, and at least twice as many 
due to be there by the end of this year, 
the White House wanted the enemy to 





understand the simple, stark alterna- 
tives: 1) a clear move toward the con- 
ference table, or toward a non-nego- 
tiated but unmistakable reduction of the 
fighting, within a relatively short time; 
or 2) sharply increased military action 
by the U.S., very likely spilling over 
inte Laos and Cambodia as American 
troops move to cut off the movement of 
men and supplies from the north down 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

First in the Delta. To make certain 
that the Communists understood the 
second point and did not mistake the 
U.S.’s genuine desire for peace talks for 
a weakening of its will in the war, the 
President ordered one further precau- 
tion. While the bombers spared North 
Viet Nam during the period of probing, 
U.S. forces in South Viet Nam were to 
step up their thrusts at the Viet Cong. 

Step them up they did. Men of the 
173rd Airborne swept out in Operation 
Marauder into the Plain of Reeds in the 
Mekong Delta, the first U.S. troops to 
operate in the Delta. Penetrating an 
area so thoroughly held by the Viet 
Cong that government troops have not 
ventured in for six months, they killed 
114 V.C. in their first major contact, 
rooting the enemy out of beehive bunk- 
ers built into the mud along the canals. 

Meanwhile nearly every other major 
U.S. field combat unit in Viet Nam was out 
hunting in battalion- or larger-sized op- 
erations—and so, too, showing the flag 
of allied support, were the South Viet- 
namese, the Koreans, Australians and 
New Zealanders. The other G.l.s had 
little luck compared with the 173rd’s: 
whether out of tactic or sheer prudence, 
the Viet Cong lay low. That, in a meas- 
ure, deprived the U.S. of the firm point 
Johnson wanted to make: that to un- 
derestimate his resolve could be disas- 
trous. So the U.S. made it in other ways. 
The bombers usually busy over North 
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Viet Nam were put to work blasting the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos, flying as 
many as 250 sorties a day against Ha- 
noi’s pipeline, which was taking advan- 
tage of the bombing pause. And Gen- 
eral Wheeler, back from a_ swing 
through Southeast Asia, announced 
that, should the peace offensive fail, he 
would immediately ask the President for 
a resumption of bombing the North. 

The Trustworthy Man. While the 
sound of war continued in volume in 
Viet Nam, a remote and quiet Lyndon 
Johnson sat last week in his oval office 
watching for signs of peace. Beside his 
desk stood two news tickers. Every wire- 
service story that clattered in was scru- 
tinized by the President for the slightest 
hint of response. Every phone call from 
Dean Rusk, every memo from the still- 
voyaging Harriman was eagerly accept- 
ed. Of the President’s desire for peace 
there could be no doubt. Nor of the 
stakes, should the present all-out effort 
to get to the conference table fail. By 
any measure, Johnson had engaged the 
power and prestige of the U.S. to the 
hilt in one of the most intensive, diffi- 
cult, carefully conducted and important 
global maneuvers in its diplomatic his- 
tory. By the end of last week, the bomb- 
ing pause and the peace offensive were 
in their 16th day. Were there any omens 
that they might just succeed, for all the 
odds against them? 

On at least one level, it certainly had. 
Peking in splenetic fury denounced the 
peace offensive as a “trick,” a “hoax,” 
and “the greatest show on earth,” fea- 
turing “freaks and monsters,” meaning, 
presumably, the U.S. envoys. But Amer- 
ica’s allies and much of the nonaligned 
world clearly were impressed. Indian 
Prime Minister Shastri indicated to Har- 
riman he would convey the American 
message to Russia's Kosygin—and did 
so as soon as he reached Tashkent for 
his peace talks with Ayub Khan. The 
Japanese, despite considerable reserva- 
tions about the growing scope of the 
war, greeted Harriman warmly as shin- 
yo aru hikeshi otoko—“the trustworthy 
man who puts out fires.” Foreign Minis- 
ter Etsusaburo Shiina goes to Moscow 
this week to sign Russo-Japanese air 
and trade agreements, and, he, too, 
promised to urge upon the Kremlin the 
U.S. brief. Pope Paul, continuing the 
Vatican’s campaign for an end to hos- 
tilities, announced he was ready to “at- 
tempt any means, beyond usual proto- 
col” to facilitate peace. 

Egypt's Nasser, no notable supporter 
of the U.S. in Viet Nam, offered his 
good offices in the search for a settle- 
ment, and immediately ordered Egyp- 
tian diplomats to contact Hanoi. His 

_ enthusiasm stems in part, no doubt, from 
a desire to enhance his own image as 
an international statesman. But the gov- 
ernment press went a bit beyond mere 
self-serving. “Scorn and skepticism in 
the Communist camp notwithstanding,” 
noted the Egyptian Gazette, “no head 
of state would send special envoys to a 
dozen world capitals, as President John- 
son has done, if he had no intention of 
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suiting his actions to his words.” So- 
cialist Algeria, hand-tooled, like Hanoi, 
in bloody rebellion against French mas- 
ters, received Soapy Williams with un- 
usual cordiality. 

Some of the sharpest gibes at John- 
son’s efforts came from allied nations, 
but most of the grumbling had to do 
with style. The Stuttgarter Zeitung com- 
plained about “exaggerated publicity,” 
Le Monde called it “the noisy drive,” 
having more “publicity value than prac- 
tical bearing.” More fundamental was 
an undertone of criticism of Washing- 
ton’s refusal to negotiate with the Viet 
Cong as a political entity. 

Technical Stopover. Still, the general- 
ly excellent response to the U.S. appeal 
was perhaps best attested by the increas- 
ingly defensive tone of Peking and Ha- 
noi. Red China’s party paper Jenmin 
Jih Pao was soon wailing about “well-in- 
tentioned people” whom the U.S. cam- 








no doubt of Shelepin’s chilly reception 
when his jet touched down at Peking 
airport en route to Hanoi for a “tech- 
nical stopover.” An unsmiling Finance 
Minister Li Hsien-nien was on hand to 
greet the Russian, dapper in a well-cut 
coat with Persian lamb collar and 
matching cap. The Chinese had pre- 
pared lunch, but the Russians had fore- 
handedly eaten on the plane, so gener- 
alities were exchanged about the 
weather, and the Ilyushin winged aloft 
a scant 50 minutes after landing. 

Guns for Buttering. Ostensibly both 
Moscow and Peking fully support Ha- 
noi’s cause in Viet Nam. China, how- 
ever, supplies largely ideological fuel 
to the “war of liberation.” Only Russia 
can materially assist with modern arms 
—such as the SAM missiles ringing 
Hanoi. So far, the Russians have been 
exceedingly selective in their weapons, 
are sending just enough to lure Ho Chi 
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paign had led astray, asking in foot- 
stamping frustration; “How could the 
Johnson Administration fool the clear- 
sighted people with such tricks?” Wheth- 
er Peking was referring to Hanoi, or 
to nonaligned nations, clearly it thought 
the message was getting through to 
someone important. 

Peking also suspected that Shelepin’s 
mission to Hanoi might have a pacify- 
ing motive. “Before taking the decision 
to send Shelepin,” insisted Radio Peking, 
“the Soviet Union was undoubtedly 
tipped off by the U.S. about its pause 
in bombing.” In any case Shelepin’s 
visit could indeed help determine 
whether or not a “signal” ever comes 
from Hanoi. For the war in Viet Nam 
is more and more the chief ideological 
dueling ground of the Sino-Soviet 
quarrel. 

That was evident in Shelepin’s trip 
itself. Kremlin watchers think the trip 
was delayed by Peking, which was slow 
to come through with permission to 
fly over China. True or not, there was 


Minh toward their side of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, without risking a more 
direct confrontation with the U.S. Al- 
bania, Peking’s European mouthpiece, 
insists that that is the whole purpose 
of the trip by Shelepin, who is a party 
troubleshooter rather than a diplomat. 
He is, in short, to find out whether 
Hanoi would attend a conference of all 
the Communist parties later this year, 
which would, in effect, excommunicate 
Peking from the club. 

If the Albanians, who have often 
been right about Moscow's intentions 
in the past, are correct, Shelepin’s mis- 
sion is not peace. In the long run, how- 
ever, a North Viet Nam clearly allied 
to Moscow rather than Peking would 
surely be a less implacable and fanatic 
enemy. Such are the complexities in 
Asia that in the short run, Moscow 
may well have to supply more guns— 
and thus increase the intensity of the 
war—to snare Ho’s alliance. 

Back home, the U.S. peace offen- 
sive had already struck sparks of do- 
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mestic debate on the eve of Congress, 
reconvening this week to hear the 
President's State of the Union address. 
There were fears that a prolonged 
bombing pause might limit American 
freedom of action and make it difficult 
to resume hitting the North in the face 
of a newly aroused and hopeful world 
opinion. Democratic Senator Richard 
Russell felt that the pause had already 
gone on too long, urged resumption of 
bombing at once. 

Democratic Senators George Mc- 
Govern and Frank Church argued that 
negotiations were doomed to failure un- 
less the Vict Cong were included at the 
bargaining table. McGovern described 
the Viet Cong leaders as “determined, 
proud men” who would not let anyone 
—Hanoi, Peking or Moscow—negoti- 
ate for them. Not so, replied Senator 


VIET CONG ON THE MARCH NEAR SAIGON 
For all the world to see. 


Edmund Muskie, just back from an 
around-the-world,  five-Senator _ fact- 
finding mission for Johnson led by Dem- 
ocratic Senate Leader Mike Mansfield. 
Muskie took the view of most informed 
observers in Viet Nam: that whatever 
initial independence the Viet Cong 
might have enjoyed in the late 1950s 
has long since withered, as Hanoi has 
moved in to direct the war. 

Republican Senator Everett Dirksen, 
while supporting the President's search 
for negotiations, took a dim and pessi- 
mistic view of their usefulness unless 
the U.S. scored a clear military victory 
first. “We must have capitulation before 
there is peace,” said Dirksen, other- 
wise “how much negotiation are you 
going to get?” 

Not very much, was the reply of 
Mansfield’s report. “Negotiations at this 
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time,” said the Senate globe-trotters, 
“would serve to stabilize a situation in 
which the majority of the population 
remains under nominal government 
control but in which dominance of the 
countryside rests largely in the hands of 
the Viet Cong.” On the other hand, the 
Senators gloomily found, if talks do not 
take place and the U.S. steps up the 
war, the grim “alternative prospect” is 
a “continuance of the conflict in the 
direction of a general war on the Asian 
mainland.” The report was certain to 
cause a heated Congressional debate, 
since it seemed to overestimate the 
Communists’ powers of negotiation and 
underestimate U.S. military prowess 
and power when fully brought to bear 
against the enemy. Of course, there was 
always the risk that the Communists 
might just seem to take the U.S. at 
its word—and go to the conference 
table not to make peace but to under- 
mine the fragile structures of South Viet 
Nam's government, as well as stall the 
U.S. build-up while pressing on with 
Its own, 

Having Tried Everything. Meanwhile 
Lyndon Johnson and the U.S. continue 
to await the sign from Hanoi that may 
mean peace, before taking the crucial 
decision to resume bombing of the 
North. So far, there had been no posi- 
live signals of success. But Washington 
experts took heart from a few negative 
signs that the peace offensive had not 
yet run its course. For one thing, they 
noted that during last May's brief 
bombing pause Hanoi had flatly refused 
to accept a note from the U.S. delivered 
by the Canadians. This time, a note has 
been accepted. Last time, Peking and 
Moscow almost at once announced the 
bombing cessation would not lead Ha- 
noi to the conference table. This time, 
there is not yet that nyet. Last week 
the official North Viet Nam news agen- 
cy carried a dispatch from Paris quot- 
ing a French envoy just back from Ha- 
noi as saying that, unlike Peking, Hanoi 
would welcome further peace initiatives 
and was interested in negotiating. 

At week's end there were other buds 
of hints as well, which for the time 
being the White House was prudently 
keeping to itself, for fear they might 
wilt in the open air. Whether or not 
peace does flower from the President's 
latest and greatest effort, the U.S. can 
hardly be the worse for its try in the 
opening days of the new year. If a just 
and honorable peace guaranteeing the 
freedom of South Viet Nam can be 
obtained, all the world will benefit— 
and with it, the cause of freedom every- 
where. If it should fail, the burden of 
blame will irrevocably rest where it has 
always belonged—upon the heads of the 
Communist aggressors, for all the world 
to see. Then, having tried everything in 
every possible place, and having en- 
listed every nation and office that might 
help in the cause of peace, the U.S. 
can resume reluctantiy—but with clear 
conscience—the unwelcome and un- 
wanted prosecution of the war. 





IS THERE 


Supposing the War to have com- 
menced upon a just Motive; the 
next Thing to be considered is 
when a Prince ought in Prudence 
to receive the Overtures of a 
Peace: Which I take to be, either 
when the Enemy is ready to yield 
the Point originally contended 
for, or when that Point is found 
impossible to be ever obtained. 


That is how Jonathan Swift defined 
the necessary conditions for ending a 
war. There is no sign that these condi- 
tions have been reached in Viet Nam. 
The U.S. is certainly not yielding the 
point it is contending for—the inde- 
pendence of South Viet Nam—and has 
certainly not concluded that this goal is 
impossible to attain. Conversely, the 
enemy does not appear ready to yield 
his point either—that the U.S. must be 
driven out of Viet Nam—and, as far 
as anyone can tell so far, has not been 
persuaded that this goal is unattainable. 

Under the circumstances, it is highly 
questionable just what negotiations could 
accomplish. Amid the current U.S. peace 
overtures, there is a widespread, hope- 
ful feeling that if only both sides start 
talking, peace will follow. In fact, it is 
hard to see what, if anything, the U.S. 
and the Communists could find to ne- 
gotiate about at the present time with 
any expectation of results. 

Hanoi has spelled out its aims in four 
points, and they add up to outright 
withdrawal of U.S. troops and the sei- 
zure of South Viet Nam by the Viet 
Cong. Washington counters with its own 
14 points, which actually go a consid- 
erable way toward creating areas for 
negotiation—but which are easily mis- 
understood, unless the fine print and 
the implicit qualifications are kept in 
mind. The rock-bottom, irreducible U.S. 
aim is that South Viet Nam must be 
independent. Under every conceivable 
point of negotiation—provided both 
sides mean what they say—this U.S. 
minimum goal conflicts head-on with 
the Communist demand. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable interest in the prin- 
cipal topics that could come up at a 
bargaining table. They add up to six: 





1) When to Stop Fighting. Despite 
the U.S. proposal that “a cessation of 
hostilities could be the first order of 
business at a conference,” high Ameri- 
can Officials in Saigon and Washington 
warn that the U.S. should do just the 
opposite, maintaining and perhaps in- 
creasing military pressure until discus- 
sions are successfully concluded. In his 
book, How Communists Negotiate, Ad- 
miral C. Turner Joy (ret.), the U.N.’s 
chief negotiator in Korea, charges that 
Washington’s early agreement to a truce 
line at the Panmunjom peace talks in 
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REALLY ANYTHING TO NEGOTIATE? 


1951 “was the turning point of the 
armistice conference. Thereafter, we 
lacked the essential military pressure to 
enforce a reasonable attitude”’—and 
70,000 American casualties were sus- 
tained under Communist attacks while 
the talks dragged on for two years. In 
Viet Nam, warns a top U.S. diplomat in 
the Far East, to ease up on the battle- 
field would be “to ensure a loss at the 
bargaining table.” Furthermore, if talks 
broke down after a cease-fire, it would 
be difficult to regain the momentum to 
Start the war up again. Some U.S. dip- 
lomats also insist that any talks should 
have a time limit and not be allowed to 
go on indefinitely, and that a system 
for supervision and inspection of what- 
ever measures may eventually be agreed 
on should be nailed down first. 


2) Who Participates?’ In suggesting 
negotiations a year and a half ago, 
Charles de Gaulle proposed that talks 
be carried on by the reconvened 1954 
Geneva Conference, which was at- 
tended by France, the U.S., Great Brit- 
ain, Communist China, Russia, Laos, 
Cambodia and Viet Nam. Washington 
would go along with this, but there has 
been little indication that such a dis- 
parate group would even sit down to- 
gether today. Moreover, the U.S. is 
concerned that a large conference 
might degenerate into a Communist- 
dominated mob scene that would at- 
tempt to stampede Washington into 
undue concessions. A more important 
issue is Hanoi's insistence that the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, the political arm 
of the Viet Cong, be seated as an equal 
participant. This the U.S. has rejected 
because it considers the front the pawn 
of North Viet Nam, and feels that seat- 
ing it would confer on the subversive 
organization that the U.S. has been 
fighting the status of a legitimate politi- 
cal power. However, Washington sug- 
gests that the Viet Cong “would not have 
difficulty having their views  repre- 
sented” if the front attended as part of 
the North Vietnamese delegation. Says 
Secretary of State Rusk: “We don’t care 
a bit who sits behind Hanoi’s back at 
a conference table.” 


3) The Viet Cong’s Future The 
question of ihe Viet Cong’s status at the 
conference table leads directly to the 
far larger question of the Viet Cong’s 
future status in the country. Hanoi flat- 
ly demands that “the internal affairs of 
South Viet Nam be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves, fn ac- 
cordance with the program of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front.” The U.S. re- 
jects this, arguing that it would in effect 
mean handing over South Viet Nam to 
the Viet Cong and hence to Hanoi. Some 
critics of U.S. policy disagree, asserting 
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that the Liberation Front is, in large 
measure, a genuine nationalist move- 
ment and would sooner or later be in- 
dependent of Hanoi. While the front 
certainly includes many non-Commu- 
nists and nationalists, every reasonably 
well-informed source agrees that it is 
an integral part of Hanoi’s Communist 
apparatus. Communists themselves like 
to compare the front to the Asian 
crane—“a big bird with a large white 
body and a small red head.” Since the 
Viet Cong now hold at least two-thirds 
of South Viet Nam's territory (though 
mostly the least populated areas), it is 
difficult to see how or why they should 
allow themselves to be excluded from 
any future political role. On the other 
hand, the U.S.’s minimal demand for an 
independent South Viet Nam would be 
reduced to sham if the Viet Cong were 
to have a leading role in a future coali- 
tion government, which they obviously 
would seek to subvert and dominate. gg 


4) Elections. The country’s political 
future, says the U.S., should be de- 
termined by free elections in South Viet 
Nam. In genuinely free elections, Wash- 
ington feels that the Viet Cong would 
not do nearly so well as thought by 
some observers who underestimate the 
genuine anti-Communist sentiment in 
South Viet Nam. However, free elections 
are obviously impossible while the Viet 
Cong retain their arms and their whole 
apparatus of terror, and before a meas- 
ure of security, stability and free politi- 
cal life has been restored to the war- 
torn country. Much the same applies to 
Hanoi’s demand for “the peaceful re- 
unification” of North and South Viet 
Nam. The U.S. concedes that this 
“should be determined through free de- 
cision” of both peoples—the key phrase 
being “free decision.” The U.S. would 
want a genuine vote both in the South 
and in the North (which, of course, 
has never had a free vote under Com- 
munist rule). Hanoi would want a pleb- 
iscite engineered and dominated by the 
Communists. 


5) The Presence of U.S. Troops. 
Hanoi demands the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops and the dismantling of U.S. mili- 
tary bases. Washington replies that “we 
want no U.S. bases in Southeast Asia” 
and “do not desire to retain U.S. troops 
in South Viet Nam”—but adds the es- 
sential qualification, “after peace is as- 
sured.” In other words, the U.S. is per- 
fectly willing to get out of South Viet 
Nam, but only when and if the coun- 
try is made really secure—which would 
obviously take a long time. As a Wash- 
ington observer explains: “It is not U.S. 
policy to seek or maintain bases in 
Southeast Asia merely for the purpose 
of having such bases. The bases will re- 


main in the area only so long as they 
are essential for the protection of coun- 
tries.” Hanoi, of course, does not con- 
cede that Viet Cong infiltration or sub- 
version is a form of aggression from 
which South Viet Nam requires pro- 
tection. An international control com- 
mission or peace force to supervise and 
police a possible settlement has been 
suggested as a way out, but hardly any 
serious observers believe that this would 
work in the long run. The possibility is 
also being advanced that the U.S. for 
the time being hold on to the one-third 
or so of South Viet Nam’s territory that 
the Americans and the Saigon govern- 
ment currently control—the cities and 
coastal enclaves—and abandon the rest 
to the Viet Cong until it could be liber- 
ated by a U.S.-backed “hidden war,” in 
which U.S. and South Vietnamese troops 
would wage a quiet guerrilla campaign 
in reverse, against the Communists. But 
this, too, would in effect temporarily 
hand the Viet Cong control of most of 
the country. 


6) Neutralization. There have been 
various suggestions for a neutralized 
setup, not in Viet Nam alone but in 
the whole area—a series of buffer states 
between Red China and the West. Laos, 
of course, is formally neutral already, 
and highly unstable, but currently lean- 
ing toward the West. Cambodia is also 
technically neutral, but leaning heavily 
toward China. For these countries, and 
perhaps Burma, a regional neutrality 
system might make sense from the West- 
ern point of view. Thailand, on the oth- 
er hand, is the most stable country in 
the area, staunchly anti-Communist and 
pro-West, and its neutralization might 
well be unacceptable to its own people. 
On this, the U.S. position is that “the 
countries of Southeast Asia can be non- 
aligned or neutral; the U.S. wants no 
new allies.” But it would have to be 
true neutrality, meaning genuine inde- 
pendence—and it is virtually impossible 
to see what military or political force 
could ensure this. 

Washington is not trying to push Ho 
Chi Minh into an agreement formally 
admitting defeat. After all, he has not 
yet been defeated. But for negotiations 
to yield any real results, the Commu- 
nists would have to admit tacitly that 
they cannot force the U.S. out, and 
thus conclude that they might as well 
cut their losses under some face-saving 
formula. Should the Communists ever 
reach that point, it is entirely possible 
that it would not lead them to the con- 
ference table at all, but that the war 
would end in a military stalemate and 
the gradual petering out of guerrilla 
attacks—as they petered out without 
ceremony in Greece, the Philippines, 
Malaya and the Congo. 
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FRANCE 


Fertile Games 

Charles de Gaulle has a contemptu- 
ous phrase for the Cabinet-shuffling by 
which French governments were once 
formed: “the sterile games of yester- 
day.” Thus it seemed somehow odd for 
De Gaulle himself to be indulging in 
that sort of thing. All last week, in a 
process familiar during the days of the 
Fourth Republic, official black Citroéns 
shuttled to and from the beige stone 
prime-ministerial residence on the Rue 
de Grenelle bearing nervously hopeful 
politicians to discuss posts in a new 
Cabinet. De Gaulle, operating through 
his faithful Premier, Georges Pompi- 
dou, was at work selecting a Cabinet for 


DE GAULLE IN INAUGURAL CEREMONY 


Fury) for his ferocious attacks on the 
Fourth Republic; he earned still more 
bitter criticism by advocating a hard 
line on Algeria, and resigned after the 
cease-fire. Since then, however, he has 
staged a comeback, in both influence 
and popularity. As a Deputy represent- 
ing remote Réunion Island since 1963, 
he has ably commanded the Gaullists 
in the National Assembly, and cam- 
paigned last fall with promises of high- 
er expenditures for education and wel- 
fare—which he is now ideally situated 
to implement. 

> Out of the Cabinet was suave con- 
servative Finance Minister Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing, 39. Giscard’s severe 
anti-inflationary policies were what put 
the crimp in private expansion and pub- 








Humiliation changed the pattern. 


his new sepfennat (seven-year term). 
Le grand Charles was taking a lesson 
from the humiliating electoral experi- 
ences of last December. Well aware that 
the next elections, due some time be- 
fore March 1967, may well cost his 
U.N.R. party its control of the Nation- 
al Assembly, he reshuffled ministers in 
a pattern carefully calculated to win 
back the several million voters fed up 
with overcrowded apartments, roads 
and schools, to say nothing of his cav- 
alier attitude toward the Common Mar- 
ket. Shortly after De Gaulle was in- 
augurated with a brief (30-minute) pri- 
vate ceremony in the flower-packed 
Salle des Fétes at the Elysée Palace, 
Pompidou announced the new Cabinet. 
Principal changes: 
> In, as head of a vastly expanded Min- 
istry of Finance and Economics, was 
fiery Michel Debré, 54, lawyer and 
journalist who was mainly responsible 
for the Fifth Republic’s constitution and 
was De Gaulle’s first Premier, from 
1959 to 1962. Debré won the unenvia- 
ble nickname of Pére Colére (Old Man 
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lic spending—or at least so the voters 
thought. He remains an aide whom De 
Gaulle can ill afford to antagonize, for 
his 35-man Independent Republican 
party gives De Gaulle’s U.N.R. its ten- 
man majority in the National Assembly. 


Two of his Independent Republicans 
were given portfolios. 
Pm In, as Agriculture Minister, was 


scholarly Edgar Faure, 57, who as Rad- 
ical Socialist Premier attended the Big 
Four summit at Geneva in 1955 and is 
a supporter of the Common Market. 
One of the few politicians of the Fourth 
Republic to gain the inner circle with 
De Gaulle, Faure was the emissary 
whose mission to Peking in 1963 was 
followed shortly afterwards by French 
recognition of Red China. His most 
important task will be to promote Com- 
mon Market farm negotiations, and his 
appointment was clearly designed to 
placate the massive agricultural vote 
alienated in December by De Gaulle’s 
hostility to the Common Market, an 
attitude that many farmers think denies 
them wider European markets. 





POLAND 


Who May Come to Czestochowa? 

As the Ecumenical Council ended in 
Rome last month, the Polish delegation 
headed by Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
acting in the truest spirit of Christian 
reconciliation, invited East and West 
Germany's 54 bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals to attend the ceremonies in 
Czestochowa next May marking the 
1,000th anniversary of the conversion 
of Poland’s King Mieczyslaw I. Wrote 
the Polish churchmen: “We grant for- 
giveness and ask forgiveness. Let us for- 
get. No polemics. No more cold war.” 

The invitation was gratefully accepted, 
but the gesture to the hated Germans 
left Poland’s Communist regime sputter- 
ing with rage. Just how seriously Party 
Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka was taking 
it became clear last week when the 
government refused to allow Cardinal 
Wyszynski to leave Poland for a trip to 
Rome. The reason, explained an officer, 
was that on his last trip there the Car- 
dinal had engaged in political activity 
harmful to Poland. 

Gomulka’s hard line raised doubts 
that he would issue visas for the Ger- 
man churchmen to enter Poland. And it 
obviously reduced the chances that some 
way would be found to extend an invi- 
tation to Pope Paul VI, who wishes to 
go to Czestochowa. 


RUSSIA 


Where the Action Isn’t 

The Red squares in the Kremlin are 
forever admonishing Soviet youth to de- 
vote more time to the “practical con- 
struction of a Communist society in our 
country.” But, alas, all too many kids 
suffer from “negative phenomena”: they 
like to have fun. For some time, teen- 
agers have displayed a distressing lack 
of interest in youth-league meetings and 
lectures, preferring to kill time at youth 
cafés and ice-cream parlors. Sometimes 
they get hold of vodka and ream the 
streets in gangs, smashing park benches 
and windows. Last June a bunc’ of high 
school students celebrated graduation 
with a rumble that killed one boy and 
injured 14 in Moscow. 

Obviously the new year called for 
some good resolutions. The Moscow city 
council made several. Effective Jan. 1, 
unescorted children under 16 are 
banned from public places after 9 p.m. 
on school nights, 10 p.m. on holidays. 
Children’s performances of plays, mov- 
ies and sports events must end half an 
hour before curfew. Any child who 
wants to go may have to walk—not be- 
cause Moscow suffers from any such 
capitalist nonsense as a transit strike, 
but because bicycles are forbidden at 
all times to youngsters under 14, mo- 
torbikes to all under 16. Also no-go in 
most of the snowbound capital are sleds 
and skis, because they “disturb public 
order.” Presumably young Muscovites 
will now have plenty of time to curl up 
with, say, a good biography of Lenin. 
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If you've never flown 


an airplane... 


come enjoy a $5 look at a new world 


This special offer puts you at the 
controls of a Cessna... and intro- 
duces you to the fun that comes 
only from flying an airplane. 


For the full price of $5 (no gimmicks 
or hidden charges) your Cessna 
dealer provides the airplane and in- 
structor. This licensed pilot explains 
and demonstrates how easy a Cessna 
handles, then you take over. Within 
minutes, you’re actually flying the 
even taking it through 
and enjoying 


airplane... 
banks and climbs... 
every minute of it. 


Have you wanted to try flying for a 


long time? Is this an opportunity 
you've been waiting for? Contact 
your Cessna dealer now—while you 
can discover the exciting world of 


flying for only $5. 


Learn to fly for $10 a week... 
Did you know that flying lessons 
can be paid for through installment 
bank loans and other financing 
plans? Or that flying clubs and other 
co-op arrangements also offer low- 
cost ways to take training? Talk 
with your local Cessna dealer about 
, inexpensiv vs to 
private pilot license, or write Ce¢ 
Aircraft Company, Wichita, 


or a 


Use this coupon... it's your “ticket” 
that lets you fly an airplane for only $5. Just 


take it to any Ce F] aler listed under Air 
craft Dealers in the Yell Pages. 
Your $5 flight most likely will be made in the 
h dual controls. 
0 end at the wheel 
will be tered in an offici Pilot Flight Lo 
which is yours to keep as a permanent recor 
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CUBA 
Half the Fun 


Most dictators find a certain cruel 
pleasure in the judicious balance of 
bread and circuses necessary to keep 
their people in hand. In Cuba, where 
nearly everything is rationed, Castro 
has only half the fun. But when circus 
time arrives, Fidel makes the most of 
it, as he did last week on a double oc- 
casion for revelry—the seventh anni- 
versary of his rise to power and the 
convening of the first “anti-imperialist” 
conference of Latin American, African 
and Asian nations. 

For days in advance, workers were 
painting Havana's threadbare buildings, 
draping banners, and hanging enormous 
murals depicting Brobdingnagian revo- 
lutionaries. The festivities began with a 
New Year’s blast in the Plaza de la 
Revolucién, where 50,000 Cubans and 
guests paid $3 a head for a spread of 
roast pig and chicken, and toasted the 
year with hundreds of gallons of Span- 
ish wine. 

Something Unseen. The exultant cli- 
max came two days later when 500,- 
000 cheering Cubans crowded into the 
Plaza to watch Latin America’s biggest 
military machine pass in review before 
Castro, President Osvaldo Dorticés, and 
Cuba's other commissars. While MIGs 
screamed overhead, Fidel’s Communist- 
trained troops, cadets and members of 
the civilian Popular Defense Force 
clicked smartly past, followed by ar- 
mored troop carriers, tanks, rocket 
launchers and a flock of missiles. 


“There is something else that is not 
seen,” Castro told the crowd jubilantly, 
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DORTICOS & CASTRO AT HAVANA PARADE 
Where Cristianos are in short supply. 
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“and that is many weapons more. The 
quantity has grown.” 

Castro could not say as much for 
rice, the staple of every Cuban meal. 
Mournfully, he disclosed that Red Chi- 
na had broken a $250 million barter 
agreement—mostly Chinese rice for 
Cuban sugar. China blamed economic 
pressures at home, but there was little 
doubt that Castro’s drift toward Mos- 
cow was the real reason. “I thought 
this was a long-term proposition,” Cas- 
tro said, “but the other party did not 
understand it that way.” As a result, 
the Cuban rice ration was lopped in 
half—from 6 Ibs. a month per person 
to 3 Ibs. Oh, well, shrugged Fidel, a 
rice-free diet “can be much richer in 
proteins, vitamins, minerals and ener- 
gy.” which was not much consolation 
to a populace that has always based its 
meals on Moros y Cristianos (Moors 
and Christians), as many Cubans fond- 
ly call their staple beans and rice. 

Third World Force. The subject of 
rice probably never came up before 
the well-fed delegates at the nine-day 
Tri-Continental Conference, which 
drew 505 delegates from 85 countries 
to Havana’s Hotel Libre. They had 
enough ideology to chew on, what with 
Peking’s delegates bickering with the 
Russians and Moscow’s men biting right 
back. Castro himself was all unity. 

As many a tinhorn ruler had done 
before him, Fidel apparently hopes to 
form a third world force of small, rev- 
olutionary countries, and Havana Ra- 
dio hinted that it should be represented 
by a new tri-continental organization 
with headquarters in Havana. To Cu- 
bans, that sounded like circus time 
forever. 


BOLIVIA 


On to Elections 

At first glance, it looked like a classic 
Latin American power grab. A long 
line of cars pulled up to the La Paz mili- 
tary airport, and Army General Al- 
fredo Ovando escorted Air Force Gen- 
eral René Barrientos to the steps of a 
waiting C-54. Moments later, Barrien- 
tos was on his way to Switzerland. Only 
a few days before, Barrientos and Ovan- 
do had been co-Presidents of Bolivia’s 
14-month-old military junta. Now, there 
was only Ovando. 

In Bolivia, where things are seldom 
what they seem, the little tableau was 
actually normal democratic process, 
The junta had called presidential elec- 
tions for July 3. And Barrientos, the 
country’s leading candidate, was only 
sticking to the constitution, which pro- 
vides that a candidate must resign any 
public office he holds six months before 
the balloting. To rest up and get in 
shape for the long campaign ahead, 
Barrientos decided to spend a few 
weeks abroad. 

If his past performance is any gauge, 
Barrientos will need the rest. At least 
twice a week while co-President, he 
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CANDIDATE BARRIENTOS 
Where things aren't what they seem. 


jumped behind the controls of his rick- 
ety DC-3 and went whistle-stopping to 
the remotest corners of his Andean 
nation, donning Indian hats and pon- 
chos, beaming through storms of con- 
fetti and trading quips with campesinos 
in their native Quechua tongue. He 
ran his government with the same dash 
and flamboyance. 

Early last year, when Communist un- 
ion leaders resisted his reforms for Bo- 
livia’s notoriously inefficient tin mines, 
Barrientos slapped the mines under mil- 
itary control, ordered troops into trou- 
bled areas and exiled 200 union leaders, 
including Union Boss Juan Lechin. After 
a bloody series of battles that left 102 
dead and 350 wounded, the miners 
finally gave in. Helped along by a high 
tin market, the mines moved from un- 
der a $3,000,000 deficit in the first five 
months of last year to a net year-end 
profit of some $2,000,000—their first 
year in the black since 1953. 

As the government candidate (Ovan- 
do isn’t interested) and Bolivia's most 
popular and colorful figure, Barrientos 
seems to have a clear field in the elec- 
tions. Assuming, that is, that he does 
not kill himself on one of his barnstorm- 
ing tours. As one of his friends com- 
ments: “Only a dead Barrientos will quit 
trying to be President.” 


CHILE 


Adios Siesta? 

Chile’s rugged, reformist Christian 
Democratic President Eduardo Frei is 
nothing if not ambitious. Not only has 
he promised to end Chile’s spiraling in- 
flation and redistribute the land—but 
he has challenged an even more sacred 
institution: the three-hour lunch hour, 
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The Carrier Dealer probably Knows more 
about air conditioning than 
anybody else you can call. How come? 





| He specializes in it. 
He’s more experienced at it. 
| And he’s been trained by Carrier— 
| the people who started the 
air conditioning business. 
| Our dealers are a big reason 
why more people put their confidence 
in Carrier than in any other make. 


GED Air Conditioning Company 


with its hallowed tradition of siesta. 

Ever since the founding days of Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins, Chileans have paused 
in the day’s occupation at noon to go 
home, dine on three courses and Ries- 
ling, and once upon a time, snooze it 
comfortably off before returning for 
another three hours of work in the 
late afternoon. In modern times, how- 
ever, workers in downtown Santiago, 
Valparaiso and Concepcién, many of 
whom live six or seven miles from their 
jobs, have spent most of their lunch- 
time stalled on buses in traffic jams. 
So when Frei’s government, seeking to 
boost efficiency and save electricity, 
last year asked the University of Chile 
to make a survey, results showed 
94.6% favoring an uninterrupted work- 
ing day, with only 4.5% opposed to 
the idea. 

Buttressed by the poll, the govern- 
ment last week bravely decreed new 9 
to 4:30 working hours, with only a 30- 
minute break for lunch, for government 
employees and large private corpora- 
tions in the nation’s ten biggest cities. 
Unfortunately, most downtown areas 
were woefully short of lunch counters 
or cafeterias to feed the hungry hordes, 
but most Chileans, for the present at 
least, seemed disposed to bring lunch in 
a paper bag, or wait in line. “It is rather 
expensive,” moaned Jorge Soto, a gov- 
ernment clerk who earns $53 a month, 
“I have to pay 60¢ for a one-course 
meal, and this will cost me 20% of my 
salary.’ Even less popular was another 
new rule. To make sure that Chileans 
really use their new free time to get 
home to dinner with the wife and chil- 
dren, all bars were ordered to close 
between 4 and 7 p.m. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Bingo Night 

Pity the diplomat from a small Lat- 
in American nation in London, Paris, 
Bonn or Cairo. He has no real need to 
arrange treaties, snoop for political in- 
telligence, or seek out the details of 
clandestine missile sites. There is really 
only the social life and perhaps Bingo 
once a week to take one’s mind off the 
worst threat of all—job insecurity. With 
every attempted coup d'état back home 
comes a whole new wave of replace- 
ments. In Santo Domingo last week, 
Provisional President Héctor Garcia- 
Godoy gave his nation’s foreign repre- 
sentatives a case in point. 

Up for export was a sort of Who's 
Who of the Dominican crisis. Com- 
modore Francisco J. Rivera Caminero, 
Armed Forces Secretary and head of 
the loyalist military, was slated to be 
naval attaché to Washington. Colonel 
Francisco Caamano Deno, head of the 
1,400-man rebel force, was named mili- 
tary attaché to London; Colonel Man- 
uel Ramon Montes.Arache, Caamano’s 
top aide, naval attaché to Ottawa; Gen- 
eral Juan de los Santos Céspedes, cur- 
rent air force chief of staff, air attaché 
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to Israel. Twenty-two more army, air 
force and police officers were assigned 
to an “indefinite” tour of duty study- 
ing the finer points of military organ- 
ization in Israel. 

With his list, the President hoped to 
bring some peace and calm to his tur- 
bulent, bullet-pocked nation by ridding 
it of some of the forces that are pulling 
it apart. Instead, he nearly succeeded in 
triggering another coup. Loyalist troops 
sealed off the National Palace, took 
the government Radio Santo Domingo 
“into custody”; and the ultra-right-wing 
Radio San Isidro—shut down since last 
October—suddenly switched back on 
the air, accusing the government of 
opening the way to a Communist take- 
over. As Jeeps and combat vehicles 
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GARCIA-GODOY 
Who’s Who was up for export. 


rumbled once again through the streets, 
Garcia-Godoy moved quietly and easily 
about his suburban home, nibbling on 
rock candy, chatting with friends and 
talking on five of his six phones. The 
sixth was his hot line to the OAS peace- 
force commander, Brazilian General 
Hugo Panasco Alvim, who stood ready 
with 8,000 troops if Garcia-Godoy de- 
cided to give the word. 

As suddenly as the storm came up, 
it seemed to pass. Next morning, Cami- 
nero told newsmen that he was ready 
to leave the country as soon as he 
straightened out some personal matters. 
Then a few hours later, after talking 
with Garcia-Godoy, he changed his 
mind. “The armed forces,” said Cami- 
nero, “are agreed that in the best inter- 
ests of the fatherland, we cannot accept 
the presidential decision, and we are 
hopeful he will reconsider.” At week's 
end Caminero met with the OAS’s Al- 
vim and agreed to turn Radio Santo 
Domingo over to the OAS. But that 
was all that Caminero agreed to. As 
for the Rebel Leader Caamano, he was 
keeping silent and—like everyone else 
in the country—watchful. 


AFRICA 


Soldiers on the March 

For two months the small West Af- 
rican country of Dahomey had been 
racked by a three-way tug of war 
among rival politicians. The tugging 
ended abruptly one morning late last 
month when a burly general in a French 
paratroop uniform with a chest full of 
medals led his 1,000-man army into the 
commercial capital of Cotonou. “I am 
taking over,” declared General Chris- 
tophe Soglo, 56, “because of the inca- 
pacity of the politicians to govern.” 
With that, he dissolved the government 
and declared himself chief of state. 

Trends form fast in Africa, and Da- 
homey seemed to set a pattern last 
week in two nearby countries: 
>In the Central African Republic, 
Colonel Jean-Bedel Bokassa, 44, over- 
threw President David Dacko, 35, the 
country’s only President since independ- 
ence in 1960. 
> In Upper Volta, Lieut. Colonel San- 
goule Lamizane, 50, ousted President 
Maurice Yaméogo after four days of 
demonstrations in the capital city of 
Quagadougou against a proposed 20% 
cut in government salaries. 

"Moral Cleanup." That three re- 
gimes fell in less than two weeks un- 
derscored the fact that political inde- 
pendence has not turned out to be the 
panacea many Africans had dreamed 
it would be. Dahomey, the C.A.R. and 
Upper Volta are all pitifully poor, lack 
the mineral deposits and rich soil neces- 
sary to lift the standard of living much 
above the bare minimums their popu- 
lations had endured for years. Unable 
to do much for the people, the politi- 
cians unwisely did what they could for 
themselves. Dahomey’s first President 
built a $3,000,000 palace; the Upper 
Volta’s Yaméogo built himself a sump- 
tuous country retreat with a swimming 
pool, while farmers still desperately seek 
water holes on the arid plains to keep 
their cattle from thirsting to death. 

Trouble had to come, and when it 
did, the military was the logical, co- 
hesive force to assume leadership. Dem- 
onstrators in Upper Volta actually car- 
ried signs asking the army to take over. 
As products of austere French military 
traditions, the army commanders ab- 
horred frivolity and waste. “France 
gives us money, and all we do is waste 
it,” said Colonel Lamizane after ousting 
Yaméogo. In the Central African Re- 
public, Colonel Bokassa used almost ex- 
actly the same words as he instituted a 
“moral cleanup” campaign for govern- 
ment officials: no bars, dance halls, rid- 
ing in taxis. Also forbidden: tom-tom 
playing during working hours. 

Once in power, Dahomey’s Soglo and 
the C.A.R.’s Bokassa immediately broke 
relations with the Red Chinese, whom 
they accused of meddling in domestic 
affairs. Colonel Bokassa claimed to have 
found evidence that the Red Chinese 
had been planning a coup against the 
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government, and summarily packed the 
entire 32-man embassy staff on a Braz- 
zaville-bound airliner. 

Little Losses. By any standard, the 
transitions to military rule were mild 
enough. In the C.A.R., it was cousin 
ousting cousin and putting up the ousted 
kin in his own house. In Upper Volta, 
former President Yaméogo praised the 
coup. “Contrary to what people may 
think,” said he in a broadcast speech, 
“my ministers and I are the first to re- 
joice in the way things have been set- 
tled.” In Dahomey, not a shot was fired, 
nor were more than a handful of politi- 
cians placed under arrest. The only 
deaths in the three military takeovers 
came in the C.A.R. where eight people 
died, including a government television 
station guard who threatened to fire his 
bow and arrow. 


BURUNDI 
Dark Days for the Rule of Law 


From the Geneva headquarters of 
the International Commission of Jurists 
last week came a bitter indictment of 
justice, Burundi-style. The jurists 
charge that in the aftermath of last 
October's unsuccessful uprising by the 
underdog Bahutu tribe against the Wa- 
tutsi monarchy, no less than 86 Bahu- 
tus, including all of the elected officers 
of both houses of Parliament, were 
executed without even the semblance 
of a fair trial. 

The jurists had a special reason for 
Outrage. Alarmed by reports of mass 
killings, they had received permission 
last November from the Justice Min- 
ister of the King, Mwami Mwambutsa 
IV, to send their own investigator to 
the Burundian capital of Bujumbura. 
Their man showed up in December, 
but he did not hear until later that 22 
executions took place while he was ac- 
tually in town. 

The Mwami seemed unmoved by the 
commission's report. Unconcernedly, he 
continued his European holiday with his 
curvaceous French companion, Josy. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
All Part of the Game 


There are several things rather re- 
markable about South African Golfer 
Sewsunker Sewgolum. One, of course, 
is his name, which comes from his In- 
dian forebears. The second is his un- 
orthodox, cross-wristed golf grip (he 
puts his left hand under his right). And 
the third is the fact that he can even 
play golf at all in a land where, by law, 
whites share the game only with whites, 
and nonwhites with nonwhites. Last 
week Sewgolum found himself the cen- 
ter of one of the most ludicrous epi- 
sodes in the history of the sport—but 
about par for Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd’s apartheid course. 

It all started in the first round of the 
South African P.G.A. tournament at 
Germiston, when both Sewgolum and 
South Africa’s U.S. Open Champion 
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Gary Player drew heavy galleries of 
whites and nonwhites. Police tried to 
chase off the nonwhites but got no- 
where. So, as the second round opened 
the next day. the government hauled 
out its trusty racial iron and took a 
hefty swing. Police enforced tighter sep- 
aration of the crowds, posted two agents 
with Sewgolum to keep the whites at a 
safe distance, and summarily banned 
Sewgolum from any further tourna- 
ments after the South African P.G.A., 
including the Natal Open, which he 
won last year. If Player was bothered 
by such unsportsmanlike treatment, he 
did not show it. “I play golf,” he re- 
marked. “I don’t meddle in politics.” 
In South Africa, they are apparently 
one and the same game. 
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DEW! IN TOKYO 
Skepticism behind the smiles. 


INDONESIA 


A Message from Morning Star 

For a former Tokyo bar hostess, it 
was indeed an impressive homecoming 
reception—an official welcoming dele- 
gation at the airport, scores of jostling 
newsmen, photographers, _ television 
crews—the works. But after all, beauti- 
ful, 25-year-old Ratna Sari Dewi has 
come up in the world since that day in 
1959 when Indonesia’s fun-loving Presi- 
dent Sukarno decided to make her his 
third wife. 

Dewi, whom the Bung calls Morning 
Star, had come to Japan to sign a con- 
tract with a construction firm for a 
$3,700,000 hospital to be built in Dja- 
Karta with Japanese aid funds. But what 
seemed uppermost in her mind was 
dispelling rumors that Sukarno had lost 
control at home and was about to go 
into exile in Japan. “Calmness has been 
restored in Indonesia,” she told report- 
ers at the airport. “President Sukarno 
is in fine health, but he is so busy that 
he will not be able to leave the country 
for some time.” A couple of days later, 
Dewi delivered a letter from Sukarno 








to Premier Sato, chatted for 30 minutes 
about Indonesia’s new stability. 

Perhaps it did not dawn on Morning 
Star that the courteous smiles she got 


from her countrymen concealed a 
healthy skepticism. The Japanese, like 
everyone else, know that calm has by 
no means returned to Indonesia. Since 
the Communists’ coup attempt last Sep- 
tember, the army has looked the other 
way while Moslem mobs killed at least 
100,000 members and supporters of In- 
donesia’s pro-Peking Communist Party. 
And now the purge was spreading south 
from Sumatra and Java to Bali. Nor was 
it the press of business that kept hubby 
at home; Sukarno is said to have made 
elaborate visible arrangements to ac- 
company Dewi. At the last minute De- 
fense Minister Abdul Haris Nasution 
said no. 


INDIA 
Tough Times for T.T.K. 


Last week, Prime Minister Lal Ba- 
hadur Shastri made the first change in 
his Cabinet since he took office 18 
months ago. It was no minor matter. 
Out went T. T. (for Tiruvallur Thattai) 
Krishnamachari, 66, Shastri’s strong- 
willed Minister of Finance. 

Technically, T.T.K. quit. In fact, he 
was sacked for possessing a personality 
incompatible with those of Shastri and 
his other ministers. A brilliant, impatient 
holdover from Nehru’s Cabinet, Krish- 
namachari ran the country’s finances as 
a one-man show, imposed harsh restric- 
tions on the foreign firms in India, 
and conducted a running fight with the 
World Bank, which criticized his policies 
as too restrictive. Contemptuous of his 
colleagues, he called one minister a 
“constipated cockroach,” advised anoth- 
er to return to teaching, and held back 
on allocations of foreign exchange for 
much needed fertilizer largely out of 
dislike for Food Minister Chidambaram 
Subramaniam. 

Last month eleven members of Par- 
liament introduced a resolution charging 
that T.T.K. had used his office to ad- 
vance the business interests of his sons. 
Krishnamachari appealed to Shastri to 
personally exonerate him of the accusa- 
tion. Shastri stalled, suggesting that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
ought to examine the matter. Enraged, 
the Finance Minister walked in for a 
showdown. “You are not indispensable,” 
said Shastri. Replied Krishnamachari: 
“| should have quit when Nehru died.” 

T.T.K. leaves behind an unfinished 
budget for fiscal 1967 and a legacy of 
bitterness among both foreign and do- 
mestic businessmen. If few of them un- 
derstood the nightmarish problems that 
any Indian Finance Minister has to cope 
with, most still held high hopes for their 
fortunes under the new man, Calcutta 
Lawyer Sachindra Chaudhuri, who was 
expected to take a far more flexible ap- 
proach. Indeed, on news of a change in 
the post, shares on the Indian stock ex- 
changes staged a brisk rally. 
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THANKS TO OUR CUSTOMERS... 





for the GOLDEN FREIGHT CAR 


The Golden Freight Car is the top award in the 


railroad transportation industry for the develop- 
ment and promotion of freight services. New 
York Central is proud to be the 1965 recipient of 
Flexi-Flo, 
a new rail-highway concept for handling bulk 


the award for one of its innovations 


commodities which combines the low-cost, 
long-haul advantages of the railroad with the 
delivery flexibility of the truck. 


The judges who selected Central's entry, and the 
Railway Progress Institute, sponsor of the award, 
are high on the list of those to whom Central's 
appreciation is directed. But highest on the list 
are our customers, for it is their acceptance and 
use of Flexi-Flo that accounts for its success, 

Central makes a specialty of designing its serv- 
ices to meet customer needs. That's how itis with 
Flexi-Flo, designed to transport cement and now 
expanding to chemicals and other products. 


Today, Central contributes to Amer- 
ica’s steady growth by fulfilling its 
vital role in the nation’s economic 
and industrial life. For example, 
Central's Industrial Development 
specialists play an important part in 
the selection of site locations for 
many major companies. Develop- 
ment of new devices, methods, 
services and products is the job of 
Central's Technical Research Center 
near Cleveland. Giant computers 
aid Central customers by providing 
more accurate and more rapid in 
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formation, while other computers 
help to speed freight trains more 
swiftly and more safely through 
huge, electronically controlled 
classification yards. 


Versatile Flexi-Van carries freight, 
mail and express by rail, by road or 
by sea in the modern container way, 


Multi-level rack cars speed new 
autos to market in three-mile-long 
trains. New covered hopper cars 
have been specially designed to im- 
prove the movement of grain from 


the Midwest to Eastern ports, and 
solid unit trains for hauling coal and 
ore on a shuttle basis have revolu 
tionized the transportation of these 
important products 

You'll find Progress Through Per- 
formance is a continuing practice 
with marketing-oriented New York 
Central. 
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When the story came out last spring 
(Time, June 11), Actor Peter Lawford, 
42, steamed that it was news to him. It 
just wasn't true, explained Peter, that 
he and Patricia Kennedy Lawford, 41, 
had decided on a legal separation after 
eleven years of marriage. The only split 
was “geographical,” he said, “since my 
work in movies is in Hollywood” and 
Pat remained in Manhattan to look 
after their four children. Now the geog- 
raphy has changed. In Manhattan, Pe- 
ter’s lawyer announced an “amicable 
separation,” and since Pat was in Sun 
Valley, Idaho, for the skiing, friends 
thought she might just stay there for 
six weeks and get the divorce. 

Chef René Verdon quit the White 
House kitchen rumbling that California 
wines are frés ordinaires and Lyndon’s 
favorite dishes are fit only for Him. 
That was too much for California-born 
Restaurateur Victor Bergeron, 63, bet- 
ter known as Trader Vic for his string 
of 13 Polynesian eateries around the 
U.S. He forked over $3,612 to buy a 
full page in San Francisco’s Examiner 
& Chronicle to baste René in an open 
letter. A sampling: “By what stretch 
of the imagination do you think that 
French cooking is the only cuisine in 
the world? It happens that a great many 
people throughout the country enjoy 
beets with vinegar sauce. It’s about time 
you Frenchmen start to look around.” 

Sometimes he certainly acted crazy. 
Like the day he stood talking earnestly 
to an oak tree, which he mistook for 
the King of Prussia. Or during the last 
years before his death in 1820, when he 
was shut up in Windsor Castle telling 
stories, laughing and crying, with a 
kingdom full of imaginary friends. Be- 





GEORGE Ill 
Long talk with the oak. 


42 


sides, he had acted pretty irrationally 
toward his American colonies. So, on 
evidence, historians have always be- 
lieved that Britain’s King George Ill 
was insane. Now two London psychia- 
trists have gone back over the medical 
records, including some still unpub- 
lished, and concluded that the historians 
are nuts. Dr. Richard Hunter and his 
mother, Dr. Ida Macalpine, wrote in the 
British Medical Journal that George 
was obviously suffering from “acute, 
intermittent porphyria,” a rare liver dis- 
ease that upset the royal nervous 
system and made the king delirious. 

By the end of the twelve-day Viet 
Nam tour, Actress Carroll Baker, 34, 
was feeling positively unfrocked. First 
she lost three suitcases with $7,000 


worth of Lanvin gowns inside. After the 


nac 





WESTMORELAND & BAKER 
Four stars from the Man. 


show with Bob Hope at Chu Lai, the 
troops admired her $8,000 feathered 
and beaded Balmain so much that final- 
ly one G.I. came up, said Carroll, and 
murmured, “ ‘Gee, how about just one 
of those feathers?’ I said O.K., and that 
started it.” The boys “de-plumed” her. 
Since the $7,000 Edith Head number 
“just disintegrated in the heat, mud and 
rain,” the poor child didn’t have a thing 
to wear coming home to Hollywood. 
Except, of course, some fatigues that 
marines donated, along with battle 
patches, flyers’ wings, and four bright 
stars from General William Westmore- 
land, the Man of the Year. 

For a change someone was snapping 
his picture, and Master Photographer 
Edward Steichen, 86, was grinning 
“cheese” through his whiskers. He'd just 
been made a Commandeur de Ordre de 
Mérite of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, where he was born. After Luxem- 
bourg’s Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Pierre Wurth, presented the or- 
der’s cross in Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art, Steichen reported that he'll 





STEICHEN 
New shots of the girls. 


be starting off on a new photographic 
collection, something like 1955's magnif- 
icent “Family of Man.” Only now, he 
chuckled, “it’s about Woman, the great- 
est undeveloped resource today.” 

“I remember one problem,” winced 
the Greatest. “There are twelve bushels 
of apples. They cost $10 each. You buy 
them, but before you do, you take a 
third of the apples out of each bushel. 
How much do you pay for the apples?” 
That one floored Heavyweight Cassius 
Clay, 23, and after he’d taken the count 
on two Army aptitude tests, the U.S. 
declared that the champion just wasn't 
bright enough to fight. Now Colonel 
Everette Stephenson, director of Se- 
lective Service in Kentucky, will “more 
than likely” summon Clay for another 
round of brain crushers. Meantime the 
champ won another kind of split de- 
cision. He got a Miami divorce from 
his wife Sonji because her slacks were 
too tight and her makeup too much 
for his Muslim eye, but was ordered 
to pay $1,200 a month in alimony for 
ten years and $22,500 in lawyers’ fees. 
All of which added point to Cassius’ 
remark: “I just said I was the greatest, 
not the smartest.” 

A bad notice is better than no no- 
tice at all, and so the folks in Sauk 
Centre, Minn., decided to keep right on 
making the best of that bad review na- 
tive son Sinclair Lewis gave them 45 
years ago. To prove that the place was 
never the philistine hotbed that the late 
author pictured in Main Street, the fic- 
tional “Gopher Prairie” celebrated Lew- 
is’ 75th birthday five years ago and start- 
ed calling Main Street “the Original 
Main Street.” Now they're heaping more 
coals of praise on old Red’s head by 
raising $25,000 through the Sinclair 
Lewis Foundation to buy his two-story 
boyhood home and restore it to look the 
way it did when he was there. 
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You've played St. Andrews? 


Meet what you’ve missed! 





You've played our “Tournament of Champions” course? Let pros like Bo Winninger 
and Don Welch sharpen your game? Now what’s your pleasure? You'll find it here— 
in one of the world’s truly abundant resort hotels. Join the beautiful people. Fore! 


Wilbur Clark’s DESERT INN and Country Club, Las Vegas 


CRI 


Here’s the order: 


“400,000 precision cams, Arrowhead Machine? 
500 gross of beveled gears That doesn’t sound familiar. 
and 2,000,000 tapered shafts.” | better look it up. 


Shoot it out to what’s-their-name... 
Arrowhead Machine? Arrowfeather? You know... 








ies | 
Hm... there’s an Arrowbed Company. Arrowhead Art Gallery? ~ 
(No, that’s a diaper service.) Arrowhead Cummerbunds? 


The Arrow Head Pizzeria? 





Here it is— s 


Arrowfoot Machine Company! = 
oor A c C 
(Now to get that order ep ARROW FOOT MACHINERY ¢ = 


out in the mail...) [— 
Clarence, 


you won't 
believe this. 
! 














Inadequate company or product identity is a dangerous pitfall in marketing. 

To the busy industrial buyer, companies and products can get to look pretty much 
alike. And it can become as easy to order from your competitor as from you. Even by 
mistake. But, consistent advertising in McGraw-Hill business and industrial magazines McGRAW-HILL 
can build an unmistakable identity for your company—and your products. And identity Business Publications | 
builds acceptability. 

Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough—in the kind of magazine that 
talks business to the people you're trying to sell. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Palo Alto in Europe 

A mile-long driveway through fields 
full of pheasants leads to the 365-room 
Tudor mansion of Lancaster stone in 
the Lincolnshire countryside, 100 miles 
from London. Inside Harlaxton Manor, 
the glow of a 15-foot crystal chandelier 
reflects from marble floors in a 134- 
year-old room, once a Jesuit chapel. 
And on the great staircase, a leggy 
young blonde from Stanford University 
remarks: “Gee, nobody but nobody gets 
to live in a place like this.” 

Yet somebody does: 50 Stanford 
men, aged 17 to 22, now occupy the 
huge mansion’s west wing, and 30 Stan- 
ford coeds live in the east wing. For 
the next six months, they will study in 
the stately building, little changed from 
its ancient beginnings as an English 
country house except for the ceiling 
nudes, chastely painted over by the 
Jesuits who leased the building to Stan- 
ford. The students will play croquet on 
the well-trimmed lawns, shoot arrows 
in the gardens, ride to hounds with 
adjacent estate owners. Harlaxton Man- 
or is the newest of Stanford’s five per- 
manent campuses in Europe. 

Gonzaga in Florence. The U.S. cam- 
pus abroad is a contagious new fashion 
in American undergraduate education. 
Stanford started it in 1958 by acquiring 
a German estate in tiny Beutelsbach, 
near Stuttgart. It added a villa in Flor- 
ence, a hotel in Tours, another hotel 
near Vienna only last September. New 
Jersey's Fairleigh Dickinson University 
took over Wroxton Abbey from Ox- 
ford’s Trinity College, moved in last 
summer. Spokane’s Gonzaga University 
(enrollment: 2,440) has its own  six- 
story building in Florence, and Califor- 
nia’s University of Redlands (enroll- 
ment: 1,500) leases a building in Salz- 
burg. Temple University announced last 





week that it will open an art branch in 
a villa on the Tiber River in Rome. At 
least 10 U.S. universities operate 15 
independent branches in Europe. 

The overseas branch is a refinement 
of the fast-multiplying programs (70 to 
date) in which U.S. schools annually send 
some 10,000 students abroad. Even a 
small school like Michigan’s Kalamazoo 
College (enrollment: 1,100), for exam- 
ple, sends 90% of its students overseas. 
Stanford officials, however, prefer the 
branch concept, arguing that it permits 
them to shape their own curriculum 
abroad, eliminates any problems in 
meshing programs and credits, eases the 
need for extensive foreign-language in- 
struction. It also permits the U.S. school 
to pick its own site instead of sending 
its students to crowded university towns 
where housing may be scarce and the 
influx of Americans may already be re- 
sented. “Because we don’t do this,” says 
Stanford’s overseas director, Robert A. 
Walker, “we are popular with the com- 
munities in which we locate.” 

Meeting the Natives. To critics who 
contend that the branch concept keeps 
the American from really getting to 
know Europeans, Stanford's President 
J. E. Wallace Sterling points out that 
the students study only four days a 
week, freely mingle with townspeople 
on the other three. Each Stanford stu- 
dent in Germany is “adopted” by a Ger- 
man family, dines in a village home 
weekly. Students in Austria form a 
mixed choir with local people. The 
Florence campus is more isolated, but 
not enough, as Coed Martha Craig dis- 
covered, to keep Italian men from “fol- 
lowing you in hordes.” 

Stanford students spend two quar- 
ters abroad, take a full 16-credit course 
load. They concentrate mainly on hu- 
manities, taught by Stanford teachers, 
and languages, taught by foreigners. At 
Harlaxton Manor, they will also hear 


HARLAXTON MANOR 
“Gee, nobody but nobody gets to live in a place like this.” 
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top British professors lecture on British 
technology, social change, politics and 
education. They pay their regular Stan- 
ford board and tuition, plus half their 
plane fare (the university pays the rest) 
and about $70 for two field trips. 

With over half of the Stanford stu- 
dent body in on the program, the home 
campus at Palo Alto is ever more so- 
phisticated. Any lecture spoken in a 
foreign language draws up to 400 stu- 
dents, and the University is considering 
a sociology course taught in French, 
political science in German, compara- 
tive literature in French. The experi- 
ence has knocked most stereotypes 
about foreigners out of student minds. 
“If you ask a returning student what 
he thinks of the Germans,” says Walker, 
“he'll be insulted—and tell you there 
are all different kinds of Germans.” 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Harvesting Neglect in New Jersey 

Residents of New Jersey sometimes 
liken their state to a keg of beer tapped 
at both ends, with New York and Phila- 
delphia drawing off the state's talent, 
energy and brains. The residue is a 
flat, zingless brew that satisfies no one. 
Among the dregs is higher education 
—a field in which rich New Jersey has 
the poorest showing of effort among 
all the 50 states. 

Now there is a glimmer of hope that 
New Jersey may be about to create a 
meaningful system of public higher edu- 
cation. Presently, the system consists of 
Rutgers University with 12,257 full- 
time students, one college of engineer- 
ing in Newark, and six obscure state 
colleges, each with about 3,000 stu- 
dents—nearly all enrolled in teacher 
training. Buoyed by his smashing re- 
election, Governor Richard Hughes 
hopes to get legislative approval of an 
income tax that will produce $180 mil- 
lion a year, spend $30 million of it on 
higher education. At the same time, a 
broadly based citizens’ committee head- 
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GROSS 


Planting eggheads in other nests is cuckoo. 


ed by Princeton President Robert F. 
Goheen is generating pressure to get 
the state cracking on a new system. 

Oblivious to Need. Some sad statis- 
tics tell the need: New Jersey has the 
eighth highest per capita income in the 
U.S.; yet it ranks 48th in its per capita 
support of higher education, ahead of 
only Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
While most states send only about 20% 
of their students to colleges in other 
states, New Jersey exports 55% of its 
high school graduates—leading educa- 
tors to dub New Jersey “The Cuckoo 
State,” after the bird that plants its eggs 
in other nests to hatch. 

New Jersey's failure can be traced to 
an alliance of indifferent commuters 
and conservative farmers, whose re- 
sistance to taxation has made New Jer- 
sey one of only three states without a 
broad-based tax, such as a state sales 
or income tax. Oblivious to the grow- 
ing needs in education, the New Jersey 
legislature made only one appropria- 
tion for college construction between 
1930 and 1947; that was to relocate 
an aging teachers’ college. 

Brewery Classrooms. Even Rutgers 
is poorly supported. At the main cam- 
pus in New Brunswick, its history de- 
partment conducts classes in a con- 
verted century-old house and a more 
ancient prep-school building. A Rutgers 
branch in Newark operates in a con- 
verted brewery and a former razor- 
blade factory. Salaries are tied to state 
civil service scales, adequate for in- 
structors but, at a maximum of $16,000, 
too low to keep top professors. Raided 
by the State University of New York 
and others, New Jersey last year made 
an exception and offered a few pro- 
fessors up to $24,000, but, insists Rut- 
gers President Mason Gross, “we have 
just not been competitive.” 

Overcrowded Rutgers had to turn 
away more than 5,000 qualified stu- 
dents last year. Graduate education suf- 
fers particularly. New Jersey offers no 
work at all in architecture or veterinary 
medicine. Until the state acquired Cath- 
olic Seton Hall's medical school one 
year ago, it operated no school of medi- 
cine or dentistry—and even that is fac- 
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ing eviction from its Jersey City quar- 
ters in a dispute over rental fees. New 
Jersey still has only one large law 
school. One consequence is that brain- 
oriented industries are leaving the state. 
Chemical firms in New Jersey need 
about 200 new chemistry Ph.D.s a year; 
Rutgers turns out only about 15. 

Pain Ahead. The meager state sys- 
tem is buttressed by such private schools 
as Ivy League Princeton, 25-year-old 
Fairleigh Dickinson, Methodist Drew 
University and Seton Hall. But only 
about 15% of Princeton’s undergrad- 
uate enrollment (3,181 this year) comes 
from within the state. Fairleigh Dickin- 
son has about 5,500 full-time students, 
Drew has only 1,000. Seton Hall, with 
fewer than 4,000 undergrads, is noted 
mainly for its basketball teams. 

To end the state’s college scandal, 
the Goheen committee warns, New Jer- 
sey will have to be able to handle 
138,000 college students ten years from 
now, and must raise $427 million in 
capital funds and $126 million in annual 
operating funds to do it. State educa- 
tors are working on an expansion plan, 
seem to be leaning toward advocating 
two new colleges, a series of two-year 
community colleges, and enlarging Rut- 
gers with perhaps three new under- 
graduate divisions. Rutgers will open 
a new medical school next fall. 

That kind of expansion means stiff 
new taxes and painful bond issues for 
New Jersey residents. Yet the pain is 
self-inflicted for, as Goheen puts it: 
“We are about to reap the harvest of 
years of neglect.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Making Math & Science Soar 


How can a high school get its brain- 
busting math and science courses off 
the ground and make them soar through 
the students’ minds? The Atlanta public 
schools have blue-skied a wingding an- 
swer: they are teaching the kids to fly 
airplanes. Last week the most advanced 
of 45 boys and seven girls in the courses 
offered by three Atlanta high schools 
began flying a new Piper Cherokee 140 
lent to the schools by the manufacturer. 





The course was inspired by a former 
Navy pilot, Frank Hazelwood, 35, who 
moved to Atlanta three years ago and 
simply decided he wanted to do some- 
thing for the schools his two daughters 
attend. He volunteered to teach a non- 
credit experimental flying course twice 
weekly after school hours. School of- 
ficials were surprised when 70 kids tried 
to enroll even though Hazelwood could 
handle only eleven. One was a dropout 
who begged to be readmitted when he 
heard about the course, soon began 
carrying his slide-rule flight computer 
around school, proudly solving math 
problems for friends. He got his high 
school diploma at the age of 22. 

Hazelwood leased a plane at his own 
expense, took his students aloft. Then 
he taught a second class two nights a 
week to 18 teachers so they could 
qualify to teach ground-school courses. 
He also found three other flying instruc- 
tors in the school system and two al- 
ready qualified ground teachers. The 
pilot-instructors include two Negro 
teachers (a third of the students are 
Negro) plus Mrs. Georgia Eidson, an 
energetic history teacher and former 
Women’s Air Force pilot. With that 
nucleus, school officials made the 
course a regular part of the curriculum 
this year. It includes instruction in aero- 
dynamics, meteorology, flight computers, 
navigation, radio navigation and FAA 
regulations. Students get in ten flying 
hours toward the 40 needed for a li- 
cense, pay only $35. 

Atlanta’s Assistant Superintendent 
John Martin contends that kids in the 
course develop a new “pride in their 
scholarship,” notes that math and sci- 
ence finally “begin to make sense to 
them.” Roger Derthick, principal of 
Henry Grady High, calls it “a great 
motivating course.” The FAA is so en- 
thusiastic that it is permitting one of its 
field men to help Atlanta teachers qual- 
ify as flying instructors. Mervin Strick- 
ler Jr., director of the FAA education 
program, contends that “this type of 
course changes the attitude of young- 
sters toward excellence, precision and 
high standards—no kid is satisfied with 
70% success when landing an airplane.” 


AHAN——LEVITON ATLANTA 


FLYING INSTRUCTOR HAZELWOOD & STUDENT 
Succeeding 70% isn't enough. 
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How come, with 1,650 insurance companies 
to choose from, more people sign on the 
dotted line with Metropolitan Life? 


Representatives from 1,650 life insurance 
companies call on people in the U.S. and Canada 
every day. But when those people actually sign 
on the dotted line, one man comes out on top 
the man from Metropolitan Life. 

Why do more people choose to buy their life 
insurance from the Metropolitan man than 
from anybody else? Here are some of the reasons: 

He considers your insurance needs as 
individual as your fingerprints, and he’s trained 
to give you the understanding personal service 
that’s so hard to find these days. 

He has a wide range of life, health and family 


+* 4 


ays! 
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policies, with a great variety of special 
provisions to meet your special needs. 
And there are 32,000 of him, each man 
full-time, so responsible help is always handy. 
Help like this: a confidential, written analysis 
of your family’s financial security that shows 
you where you stand today, and helps you 
provide for the unexpected or the hoped-for. 
It’s called the Metropolitan Family Security 
Check-Up. Ask your Metropolitan adviser to 
give you one. There’s no obligation 
. . except to those you love. 
More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 








SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


Let It Be Forgot 

Last November Sammy Davis Jr. 
typed his new TV series as “one variety 
show that’s really going to be different 
—all the way.” Somewhere between the 
type and the tape, someone tripped. Last 
week's premiére (NBC, Friday night) 
was the familiar mixture of songs, patter 
and guest stars. 

There was the mandatory Frank Si- 
natra Joke, an orgy of network self- 
promotion (walk-ons by NBC stars), 
a tiresome, ten-minute flamenco ballet. 
As for the much-ballyhooed TV debut 
of Sammy's big drawing card, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Burton—well, television 
has rarely seen such a bust. 

Actor Burton started things off with 
a dramatic recital of the closing lines 
from Camelot (“Don't let it be forgot’). 
Then he brought on his wife, offering 
the viewing public more square inches 
of Elizabeth Taylor than have ever been 
seen before on-screen. Displaying a bal- 
looning figure that erupted from a low- 
cut red dress, Liz appeared somewhat 
disarrayed, as if she had just left a hot, 
messy kitchen to answer the front door. 
Burton disclosed that his wife had been 
invited by Oxford University to play 
Helen of Troy, “if,” giggled Liz, “I lose 
20 pounds.” Sammy laughed, perhaps 
too uproariously, Whereupon the Bur- 
tons launched into a shatteringly off-key 
rendition of a folk song in Welsh. “I 
love it!” cried Sammy. Burton’s reply 
was more to the point: “It’s hopeless.” 
For a closer, the three sang an arrange- 
ment of What Do Simple Folk Do?, dur- 
ing which the Burtons shuffled, snapped 
their fingers, bellowed, and otherwise 
cavorted just like simple folk do. 

The Sammy Davis Jr. Show is likely 


to be a success in the ratings despite 
last week's shambles. Using the guest- 
star gimmick for promotional values, it 
will no doubt keep pulling audiences. 
After all, only Sammy Davis could have 
induced the world’s most famous lovers 
to appear on television, and only he, 
apparently, can top that coup. This 
week he will be away, and in his place 
will be Sean Connery. “If that doesn’t 
get us a fat Nielsen,” says an NBC ex- 
ecutive, “we might as well all give up 
and go to the movies.” 


THE BOX OFFICE 


The Gross Is Greener 

THE SOUND OF MONEY the ads cry. 
Not the name of a new movie but 20th 
Century-Fox’s way of boasting about 
big box-office news. Fox's wide-screen 
film The Sound of Music has turned 
out to be the most surprising financial 
success in decades. 

The picture, based on the Rodgers 


and Hammerstein Broadway hit of 
1959 and starring Julie Andrews, 
opened in March 1965. It has been 


playing on a reserved-seat-only basis in 
a mere 131 houses around the country, 
and in ten months it has grossed Fox 
$20 million. Salt Lake City has a popu- 
lation of 195,000, but 309,000 people 
have seen Sound there so far. Similarly, 
the movie has out-polled the popula- 
tions of Albany, N.Y., Charlotte, N.C., 
and Orlando, Fla., and, all told, the 
show has broken house records in 80 
cities. 

St. Louis has had the movie for 39 
weeks; the gross there exceeds $600,- 
000, while South Pacific, which played 
45 weeks, made only $269,000. In city 
after city, house managers are proudly 
rounding up the names of fans who 





DAVIS & BURTONS 
Tripped between type and tape. 








JULIE ANDREWS 
Surprised by a sparkling presence. 


claim that they have seen the movie as 
many as 30 times. If it keeps up the 
pace, Sound is certain to break the all- 
time record now held by Gone With 
the Wind, which has earned more than 
$40 million in the U.S. in 25 years. 

Why not? In an era of Hollywood 
fixation with sex and violence, Sound 
of Music—like two other big hits, My 
Fair Lady and Mary Poppins—is re- 
freshingly tuneful, colorful and cheer- 
ful. Exquisitely filmed in the Tyrolean 
Alps of Austria, it celebrates the real- 
life courage of the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers and their escape from the Nazis in 
1938. The children are charming, and 
so is the music, from the title song to 
My Favorite Things. 

And then there is the sparkling pres- 
ence of Julie Andrews. These days 
Julie has considerably more than Sound 
of Music to feel bright about. Her Mary 
Poppins, now more than a year old, 
led Variety's list of top-grossing pic- 
tures of 1965 with $28.5 million. The 
Sound of Music was second, Others 
(and their premiére dates): 


Millions 
3. Goldfinger $19.7 (Dec. 1964) 
4. My Fair Lady 19.0 (Oct. 1964) 
5. What's New Pussycat? 7.2 (June 1965) 
6. Shenandoah 7,0 (July 1965) 
7. The Sandpiper 64 (July 1965) 
8. Father Goose 6.0 (Dec. 2 964) 
9. Von Ryan's Express 5.6 (June 1965) 
10. The Yellow Rolls-Royce 5.4 (May 1965) 


In yet another poll, Julie herself for 
the first time joined the ranks of top 
box-office stars. The first ten, according 
to a Motion Picture Herald survey of 
U.S. exhibitors: 


Sean Connery 
John Wayne 
Doris Day 

Julie Andrews 
Jack Lemmon 

. Elvis Presley 
Cary Grant 

. James Stewart 

. Elizabeth Taylor 
. Richard Burton 
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“¢T know what you mean. Every airline is trying 
to sell you something different. But look 
at it this way. TWA treats you right, gives you 
great service, and gets you there on time. 
That's what really matters. Right?” 


Right. We're your kind of airline. 








ion. 
new leader of the Dodge Rebelll 


Today, the star of the Auto Show becomes your — _ car. 


Last year you'd have paid a king’s ransom for a car _ board to your driveway witt the excitement left in 
that looked like this. Last year you'd have paid extra —all the go, room, all the new features and extras 
for the things Charger’s got. V8, tach, racing-style that usually get lost in the shuffle. So there you are. 
steering wheel, bucket seats all around. And last year Our big secret ut. Charger. By Dodge. Proof that a 
you couldn't get Charger’s kind ¢ in ized fastback sports car can be luxurious. And good-looking. And 
action no matter what you paid. But that was last year. comfortable. Charger. It had to happen. See it soon. 


This is the one car that made it from the drawing The Dodge Rebellion wants you 
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ris really for. The 
ext to the speed 
equipment is somett special. Retraction is automatic 


What's better than bucket seats up front? Bucket seats all arour ake a good look at the best “‘las on the road. B 
What's better than buckets all around? Buckets in ba‘ flat t lished vy exterior find a car that has 
to give you more space than you ever expected in a car like this Change aracte antly—at the flick of a wr 





A penetrating look into all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 









FULL SERVICK BANK 
ANYTOWN, CR 


Apa es 


Look no further than your nearest Full Service Bank 
no matter what financial help you need—from 
savings accounts and checking accounts to home 
loans, auto loans, vacation loans, education 

loans, and farm loans. Everything collected and 
protected in just one place—a Full Service Bank. 

No other place by any other name. 


And aside from all that, you feel 
better in a bank. ’ + + 
FULL 


Day in, year out, you're better off . SERVICE 
in a Full Service Bank—where BANK YS 


you get full service for your money. “+ 


“The place where you keep your checking account.” 
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CHURCHES 
Membership Up, Attendance Down 


U.S. church membership is still on 
the way up. According to the new Year- 
book of American Churches, published 
by the National Council of Churches, a 
record 123,307,449 Americans claimed 
membership in religious bodies in 1964, 
the latest year for which figures are 
compiled. The total amounted to al- 
most a 2% increase over the previous 
year, compared with an overall popula- 
tion increase of less than 1.5%. But 
fewer members are going to church. 
The Yearbook includes a survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
which shows that only 45% of adult 
Christians attended services on Sundays 
in 1964, compared with 46% in 1963, 
and a high of 49% in 1958. 

Roman Catholics now number 45,- 
640,619, according to the Yearbook, 
while 221 Protestant bodies report a 
total membership of 68,229,478. The 
ten largest Protestant churches: 


Southern Baptist Convention 10,598,429 
The Methodist Church 10,304,184 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 5,500,000 
Protestant Episcopal Church 3,340,759 
United Presbyterian Church 3,292,204 
Lutheran Church in America 3,131,062 
Nat'l Baptist Convention of America 2,668,799 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 2,650,857 
American Lutheran Church 2,587,204 
Churches of Christ 2,250,000 


THEOLOGY 
Protestant & Catholic: 
The Disparity Beyond Dogma 


The differences between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are normally de- 
fined in terms of doctrine—papal in- 
fallibility, Marianism, the nature of the 
church, But there is a difference that 
lies deeper than dogma: the basic ap- 
proach of men to prayer and piety. It 





BENEDICTINE MONKS AT ST. ANSELM’S ABBEY IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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is possible, for example, that a South- 
ern Baptist could become intellectually 
convinced by the claims of Catholicism. 
Yet, accustomed as he is to a tradition 
of free prayer, Bible-centered sermons 
and mighty hymns, he might still feel 
alien to a church that offers its believers 
private confession of sins to a priest, 
solemn Mass with incense and chant, 
and worship mostly confined to set li- 
turgical forms. 

Amidst all the talk of Christian unity, 
relatively little has been said about the 
differences in spirituality and worship 
that could keep the churches apart even 
after doctrinal problems have been re- 
solved. Last summer, a group of top- 
ranking Protestant, Orthodox and Cath- 
olic theologians met at St. John’s Bene- 
dictine Abbey in Minnesota to compare 
and contrast the pieties of their church- 
es. The papers from this unique con- 
ference appear in the current Worship, 
a monthly journal on liturgy published 
by the monks of St. John’s. 

Growth y. Pilgrimage. Karl Barth 
has pointed out, said Presbyterian John 
Oliver Nelson, that the difference be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants begins 
with the first word of the Creed. For 
the Protestant, credo is a creative asser- 
tion and a declaration; for the Catholic, 
a statement of acceptance and assent. 
It is no wonder, then, added Dean John 
Coburn of Massachusetts’ Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, that even the 
language of spirituality in the two tra- 
ditions differs. “In the Catholic world,” 
he said, “spirituality is interpreted to be 
the growth in grace that comes in the 
life of an individual member of a family 
in response to the grace infused in bap- 
tism; sin is gradually overcome by disci- 
pline and participation in the church’s 
sacramental life.” For the Protestant, 
on the other hand, spirituality is a “re- 
lationship” or “encounter” with God, 
in which God’s word, preached by the 
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minister, still dwells among men. The 
emphasis is not so much on growth to 
fullness, but on pilgrimage. 

Much of the difference, suggests 
Benedictine Father Jean Leclerg, stems 
from the great influence that monas- 
teries have had on Catholic life. In 
monastic spirituality there is a strong 
emphasis upon withdrawal from the 
world, ascetic practice, corporate wor- 
ship through the liturgy—ideals that 
were all carried over into the life of 
Catholic laymen. Along with doctrine, 
Protestantism strongly rejected _ this 
otherworldly — spirituality. Puritanism, 
notes Congregationalist Historian Hor- 
ton Davies of Princeton, dismissed lit- 
urgy “as a lame man might a crutch 
when he believed himself healed,” in 
favor of free prayer, the Bible and sim- 
plicity, Davies quotes from a 1641 Pu- 
ritan attack on Anglican Prayer Book 
worship as the work of “mere Surplice 
and Service-Book men, such as cannot 
doe so much as a Porter in his frocke; 
for he doth Service, and the Priest 
onely sayes service.” But Davies adds 
that behind these polemics lay a strong 
theological conviction that set forms of 
worship deprived people of the gift of 
prayer and could not meet the differing 
needs of congregations. 

Also rejected by the Reformation was 
the Catholic concept that it is possible 
to get spiritual help through others be- 
sides God. Even today, notes Quaker 
Douglas V. Steere of Haverford, Prot- 
estants are highly suspicious of any 
claims “that would declare, or even im- 
ply, that the priest, or the saints, or the 
Virgin, or the institutional church stand 
as an indispensable intermediary.” Thus 
Protestantism puts a stronger emphasis 
upon individual responsibility in prayer 
and worship than does Catholicism. 

Right to Question. In summing up, 
Benedictine Theologian Kilian McDon- 
nell said that Protestants have a right to 
question “the noisy efficiency of much of 
Catholic devotional literature, the ritu- 
alism of much Catholic prayer.” Equally 





PURITAN SERVICE IN NEW ENGLAND 
Without framework, prayer is pompous; without freedom, frigid. 
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Look no further than your nearest Full Service Bank 
no matter what financial help you need—from 
savings accounts and checking accounts to home 
loans, auto loans, vacation loans, education 

loans, and farm loans. Everything collected and 
protected in just one place—a Full Service Bank. 

No other place by any other name. 


And aside from all that, you feel 

better in a bank. 7 Ps 
Day in, year out, you're better off 

in a Full Service Bank—where nae BANK 


you get full service for your money. > 


“The place where you keep your checking account.” 


RELIGION 





CHURCHES 
Membership Up, Attendance Down 


U.S. church membership is still on 
the way up. According to the new Year- 
book of American Churches, published 
by the National Council of Churches, a 
record 123,307,449 Americans claimed 
membership in religious bodies in 1964, 
the latest year for which figures are 
compiled. The total amounted to al- 
most a 2% increase over the previous 
year, compared with an overall popula- 
tion increase of less than 1.5%. But 
fewer members are going to church. 
The Yearbook includes a survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
which shows that only 45% of adult 
Christians attended services on Sundays 
in 1964, compared with 46% in 1963, 
and a high of 49% in 1958. 

Roman Catholics now number 45,- 
640,619, according to the Yearbook, 
while 221 Protestant bodies report a 
total membership of 68,229,478. The 
ten largest Protestant churches: 


Southern Baptist Convention 10,598,429 
The Methodist Church 10,304,184 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 5,500,000 
Protestant Episcopal Church 3,340,759 
United Presbyterian Church 3,292,204 
Lutheran Church in America 3,131,062 
Nat'l Baptist Convention of America 2,668,799 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 2,650,857 
American Lutheran Church 2,587,204 
Churches of Christ 2,250,000 


THEOLOGY 

Protestant & Catholic: 

The Disparity Beyond Dogma 

The differences between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are normally de- 
fined in terms of doctrine—papal in- 
fallibility, Marianism, the nature of the 
church. But there is a difference that 
lies deeper than dogma: the basic ap- 
proach of men to prayer and piety. It 
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is possible, for example, that a South- 
ern Baptist could become intellectually 
convinced by the claims of Catholicism. 
Yet, accustomed as he is to a tradition 
of free prayer, Bible-centered sermons 
and mighty hymns, he might still feel 
alien to a church that offers its believers 
private confession of sins to a priest, 
solemn Mass with incense and chant, 
and worship mostly confined to set li- 
turgical forms. 

Amidst all the talk of Christian unity, 
relatively little has been said about the 
differences in spirituality and worship 
that could keep the churches apart even 
after doctrinal problems have been re- 
solved. Last summer, a group of top- 
ranking Protestant, Orthodox and Cath- 
olic theologians met at St. John’s Bene- 
dictine Abbey in Minnesota to compare 
and contrast the pieties of their church- 
es. The papers from this unique con- 
ference appear in the current Worship, 
a monthly journal on liturgy published 
by the monks of St. John’s. 

Growth v. Pilgrimage. Karl Barth 
has pointed out, said Presbyterian John 
Oliver Nelson, that the difference be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants begins 
with the first word of the Creed. For 
the Protestant, credo is a creative asser- 
tion and a declaration; for the Catholic, 
a statement of acceptance and assent. 
It is no wonder, then, added Dean John 
Coburn of Massachusetts’ Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, that even the 
language of spirituality in the two tra- 
ditions differs. “In the Catholic world,” 
he said, “spirituality is interpreted to be 
the growth in grace that comes in the 
life of an individual member of a family 
in response to the grace infused in bap- 
tism; sin is gradually overcome by disci- 
pline and participation in the church’s 
sacramental life.” For the Protestant, 
on the other hand, spirituality is a “re- 
lationship” or “encounter” with God, 
in which God's word, preached by the 
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minister, still dwells among men. The 
emphasis is not so much on growth to 
fullness, but on pilgrimage. 

Much of the difference, suggests 
Benedictine Father Jean Leclerg, stems 
from the great influence that monas- 
teries have had on Catholic life. In 
monastic spirituality there is a strong 
emphasis upon withdrawal from the 
world, ascetic practice, corporate wor- 
ship through the liturgy—ideals that 
were all carried over into the life of 
Catholic laymen. Along with doctrine, 
Protestantism strongly rejected _ this 
otherworldly — spirituality. Puritanism, 
notes Congregationalist Historian Hor- 
ton Davies of Princeton, dismissed lit- 
urgy “as a lame man might a crutch 
when he believed himself healed,” in 
favor of free prayer, the Bible and sim- 
plicity. Davies quotes from a 1641 Pu- 
ritan attack on Anglican Prayer Book 
worship as the work of “mere Surplice 
and Service-Book men, such as cannot 
doe so much as a Porter in his frocke; 
for he doth Service, and the Priest 
onely sayes service.” But Davies adds 
that behind these polemics lay a strong 
theological conviction that set forms of 
worship deprived people of the gift of 
prayer and could not meet the differing 
needs of congregations. 

Also rejected by the Reformation was 
the Catholic concept that it is possible 
to get spiritual help through others be- 
sides God. Even today, notes Quaker 
Douglas V. Steere of Haverford, Prot- 
estants are highly suspicious of any 
claims “that would declare, or even im- 
ply, that the priest, or the saints, or the 
Virgin, or the institutional church stand 
as an indispensable intermediary.” Thus 
Protestantism puts a stronger emphasis 
upon individual responsibility in prayer 
and worship than does Catholicism. 

Right to Question. In summing up, 
Benedictine Theologian Kilian McDon- 
nell said that Protestants have a right to 
question “the noisy efficiency of much of 
Catholic devotional literature, the ritu- 
alism of much Catholic prayer.” Equally 
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objectionable is the “raging objectiv- 
ism” of Catholic theology that empha- 
sizes Christ’s real presence in the Eu- 
charist and ignores what is of greater 
importance to Protestants—‘“the con- 
tinual presence of Christ in the believ- 
er.” On the other hand, Catholics can 
rightly argue that “there is a profound 
dislocation of a sacramental nature 
found within Protestantism.” But true 
Christian spirituality, McDonnell argues, 
requires both framework and freedom. 
“Without the framework the way is 
easily open to a prayer which is emo- 
tional, subjective, pompous; without 
freedom prayer becomes mechanistic, 
frigid, oblivious to the needs of the 
local church.” 

Encouragingly, there is evidence that 
the spiritual differences between the two 
traditions are lessening. Many Protes- 
tant churches are in the midst of a litur- 
gical revival that is restoring sacrament 
to a place of equality with the preached 
word. The decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cil have already removed some Protes- 
tant objections to Catholic worship and 
encourage greater study and use of 
Scripture by laymen and priests alike. 
Last week, three English clergymen— 
an Anglican, a Roman Catholic and 
a Methodist—jointly recommended still 
another change in worship that could 
help bring divided Christianity closer 
together. They proposed that their 
churches draw up a common table of 
Bible lessons, which would be read by 
all churches on Sundays. With that, they 
declared, “we should surely be hasten- 
ing the day when once again we possess 
‘one mind in Jesus Christ.’ ” 


ANGLICANS 
Angry Young Bishop 

Episcopal Father C. Edward Crow- 
ther, who got his rookie training in civil 
rights by picketing against racial dis- 
crimination in fraternities at U.C.L.A., is 
now battling in the big league: South 
Africa. Two years ago in Los Angeles, 
Crowther, an English-born U.S. citizen, 
was just a campus chaplain, but a fast 
rise in the Anglican hierarchy has made 
him Bishop of Kimberley and Kuruman 
and, at 36, the church’s youngest bish- 
op. His office in Kimberley has a pic- 
ture of Martin Luther King on the wall, 
but Crowther has not until now been 
belligerent about apartheid. 

What drove Bishop Crowther into 
open battle was the lot of 1,000 Bantus 
from a native community called Holpan 
near Kimberley. Last month they were 
thrown out of their shanties and moved 
by government trucks to a barren waste 
in the Mamuthla Reserve, 25 miles to 
the north. Their offense was refusal to 
move into new government housing, 
where the rent of $5.60 a month was a 
third, the Bantus claimed, of what they 
could hope to earn. Visiting the com- 
pound, Bishop Crowther found most of 
the natives without food; some had not 
eaten in four days. 

Back in Kimberley, the bishop said 
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CROWTHER & SOUTH AFRICAN CHILD 
In the big leagues now. 


that he felt “ashamed to be associated 
by accident of race with those respon- 
sible for this disregard for humanity.” 
He thereupon organized a relief drive 
to which whites and half-castes contrib- 
uted. Government officials declared that 
the Bantus had “forfeited the right to 
sympathy” by their intransigence, de- 
nied that they needed any food, lifted 
Crowther’s permit to enter the area. 
Afrikaans papers began hinting that the 
bishop had undertaken the food drive 
to “embarrass” the government. As the 
holder of a U.S. passport, Crowther is 
subject to expulsion any time the gov- 
ernment wants to undertake such action. 

Crowther denies that his food-raising 
for the Bantus had any political motiva- 
tion, but now his temper is up. “The 
church has to oppose this government,” 
he says, “because what the church stands 
for and what this government stands for 
are totally different concepts of the doc- 
trine of man.” 


CUSTOMS 
On the Seventh Day 


In mostly Buddhist Ceylon last week, 
Sunday became just another working 
day. By act of Parliament, stores and 
government offices will henceforth close 
each month on four Buddhist feasts 
called poya days, corresponding rough- 
ly to the phases of the moon. The 
change amounts to a rejection of the 
custom of Sunday observance that has 
been standard in Ceylon since 1815, 
when the island was a British colony. 
But it does not really bespeak a trend; 
elsewhere, surprisingly, Sunday is gain- 
ing favor, even among countries that 
have religious reasons for preferring 
another day. 

Sabbath observance is one of Ju- 
daism’s gifts to the ancient world, which 
had no concept of a regular weekly 


respite from work. Taking their cue 
from Biblical evidence that God rested 
on the seventh day of creation, Jews 
from the earliest days kept Saturday 
sacred as a time to abstain from manual 
labor and pray to the Lord God of 
Israel. The early Christians kept the 
principle, but gradually shifted the time 
of observance to Sunday. It proved 
sound against such onslaughts as the 
French Revolution’s attempt to estab- 
lish a ten-day week, and colonialism 
carried it around the world. Now Sun- 
day is almost universal, but it is observed 
with many a quixotic qualification. 

Big Sundays. In Taiwan, where fac- 
tories are at work every day of the 
week, at some large plants there are 
“big” and “little” Sundays; on big ones, 
employees get the day off; on little ones, 
everybody works. The law of Israel 
provides that every religious community 
is entitled to observe one day of rest a 
week, which means that Moslem com- 
munities close down on Friday, Jews on 
Saturday, Christians on Sunday—a sit- 
uation that could conceivably lead to 
an ecumenical three-day weekend for 
all. In Saudi Arabia and Libya, Friday 
is kept strictly as Allah's day and Sun- 
day is a normal work day; but in half- 
Christian Lebanon and Western-influ- 
enced Syria and Turkey, many Moslem 
businessmen close down on Friday only 
long enough to visit their mosques, al- 
though they shut down completely on 
Sunday. Jordan’s government offices in 
Amman close on Friday, but in Jor- 
danian Jerusalem, one of Christianity’s 
most holy places, Sunday is generally 
observed as the day of rest. 

Indonesia, 90% Moslem, adjourns of- 
fice work early on Friday and takes all 
day Sunday off. Many Moslems and 
Hindus in Malaysia are now accustomed 
to paying visits to mosques and temples 
on Sunday—not because it has any re- 
ligious significance to them but simply 
because urban businesses are closed. 
The British heritage of Sunday off pre- 
vails in India and Pakistan. Japan, which 
until 1876 used the Chinese lunar calen- 
dar with no uniformity of holidays, 
shifted that year to the seven-day week 
with Sundays off. Buddhists and Shin- 
toists readily accepted the change, al- 
though many businesses ignored it until 
a 1947 labor-standard law required that 
workers get one day a week off. 

Made for Man. China shifted in 
1912, and despite its violent antipathy 
to religion, Red China keeps Sunday 
as a day of rest. Russia in 1929 under- 
took the grand secular experiment of 
staggered days off during an uninter- 
rupted work week, so that one-sixth of 
the workers were off on any given day. 
The law was hated so much that Stalin 
quietly buried it in 1940. Now, except 
for certain shift work, the general rule 
in the Soviet Union is the five-day week, 
which means Saturday and Sunday off. 
It all goes to show that even people 
who don’t hold that man was made for 
the Sabbath can readily believe that the 
Sabbath was made for man. 
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In Europe you need good connections. 


Air France gives you hundreds. pa;is js tne 


business capital of Europe. Among the many reasons are 
the several hundred weekly Air France flights to Western 
Europe, the Middle East, Africa and Asia. And Air France 
gives special care to business travelers. Take Air France 
businessman's flight #010 which leaves New York daily at 
10:00 A.M. Your ticket purchase entitles you to a special 


‘welcome package’ available only on this flight, which in- 


cludes transportation from Orly to the Claridge Hotel, a 
show at the famed Lido, an American breakfast, and a 
sightseeing trip of Paris, and your hotel room—a// for only 
$12.00!* Come home with us to Paris on Air France. We fly 


more miles...to more destinations...than any other airline. 


See your Travel Agent or Call US. *poubie occupancy valid Jun. 4/Mar. 31 
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SCIENCE 





COMMUNICATIONS 
TV Beacons in Space 


The ultrahigh-frequency television 
Stations that are gradually spreading 
across the country may be reaching an 
unexpected audience. UHF  transmis- 
sions, says Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers President Ber- 
nard Oliver, may have already provided 
the first evidence to extraterrestrial civ- 
ilizations that intelligent, or anyway TV- 
producing life exists on earth. 

Sweeping the Universe. Unlike low- 
frequency radio waves, which are re- 
flected back by the earth’s ionosphere, 
UHF transmissions continue traveling in 
a straight line out into the farthest 
reaches of space. And unlike standard 
television waves, which penetrate into 
space but tend to be drowned out by 
cosmic radiation of about the same fre- 
quency, UHF broadcasts could eventu- 
ally be detected as far off as 200 light 
years from earth. Each UHF station, 
says Oliver, sends out its signal in a 
thin, disklike pattern tangent to the 
earth, As the earth rotates, that disk 
sweeps the universe like a giant bea- 
con, eventually carrying its UHF trans- 
mission past stars and planets many 
light years away. 

With a sensitive receiver tuned to the 
UHF frequency of about 670 mega- 
cycles, for example, non-earth beings 
might first detect the signal of an East 
Coast city’s channel 47 as it fans across 
their distant planet. The rotating earth 
would bring the signal of a Midwest 
channel 47 into range about two hours 
later, a California channel 47 about 
three hours after the East Coast signal. 
Not that the observers far in space 
would be able to distinguish the edu- 
cational, news and entertainment pro- 
grams that were shown last week; but 
they would probably be able to de- 
tect such man-made patterns as the 
synchronization signals transmitted by 
the station. 

An Antenna Orchard. A receiver ca- 
pable of picking up such distant signals 
is already within the technological ca- 
pability of man, Oliver believes. He 
proposes an array of 10,000 dish an- 
tennas, each 100 ft. in diameter. With 
such an enormously sensitive radio tele- 
scope, he says, astronomers would be 
able to pinpoint the faintest radio sig- 
nals coming down from space. 

The cost would be astronomical—as 
much as $5 billion. But the instrument 
could advance the infant art of radio 
astronomy to a rewarding maturity that 
might produce more scientific discov- 
eries than the $40 billion program to 
put a man on the moon. And if while 
using their powerful instrument radio 
astronomers pick up a hint of an intelli- 
gent pattern in UHF signals from space, 
Oliver says, “an age-old question will 
have been answered. We will know 
that we are not alone.” 
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BOTANY 


Patience with Peas 

Archaeological folklore is enhanced 
by fanciful yarns about an ancient 
Pharaoh's tomb containing dried seeds 
that sprouted when planted and wa- 
tered—thousands of years after they 
were first interred. The truth of the 
tale has yet to be proved, but common 
chickweed seeds have germinated after 
lying dormant for more than three dec- 
ades; Oriental lotus seeds, after about 
1,000 years. Such long survival, despite 
heat, cold or even radiation, is man- 
aged by the seed when it enters anabiosis 
—a state of suspended animation in 
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BOTANIST PERNER & ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
A glimpse into suspended animation. 


which its metabolism stops, its skin 
hardens and thickens, and its water con- 
tent falls to about 10% of normal. 

Fascinated by the dormant seed, bot- 
anists have long been frustrated in their 
efforts to see or photograph it clearly. 
Preparing slides for microscopic inspec- 
tion usually necessitated the use of 
liquid solutions that immediately re- 
vived anabiotic cells, altering the dor- 
mant structures. Now, because of the 
perseverance of German Botanist Ernst 
Perner, several theories about anabiosis 
have finally been confirmed. By using 
dry osmic-acid vapors to fix and stain 
his slides, Perner has successfully pho- 
tographed anabiotic pea cells with an 
electron microscope. 

Strength & Insulation. One of his re- 
markable pictures clearly shows that 
protein molecules eventually used by 
the developing plant are rearranged 
during anabiosis into physiologically in- 
active crystals—a structure that  sci- 


entists had suspected but never ob- 
served, Other photographs reveal the 
protective shift of tiny sacs of fluid 
called vacuoles, which are distributed 
through the cytoplasm of a young, ac- 
tive cell. During anabiosis, they line up 
in rows against the inner cell wall, 
probably to strengthen and insulate it 
against long periods of heat or cold, 
and to facilitate the rapid absorption 
of water when it becomes available. 

Perner’s work disposes of a theory 
that the high stresses of shrinkage dam- 
age some cell membranes, which are 
somehow repaired when the cell re- 
turns to normal activity. His photo- 
graphs show that during anabiosis mem- 
branes contract in intricate folds within 
the shrunken cell. 

Perner was not the first to use osmic- 
acid vapor. Others had tried it without 
success. Undismayed when exposing pea 
cells to the vapor for two months failed 
to produce results, Perner doggedly 
lengthened the experiment to nine 
months and finally got his pictures. 
“My greatest achievement,” he says, 
“was that I was patient.” 


ASTRONOMY 
A Far-Out Eclipse 


Though men have observed and re- 
corded thousands of lunar and _ solar 
eclipses since the beginning of history, 
no one has ever reported watching one 
star—other than the sun—eclipse an- 
other, If any scientists have been await- 
ing such an event, says University of 
Pittsburgh Physicist Walter Feibelman, 
they need be patient for only another 
22 years. In 1988, he reports in the 
current issue of Science, the path of 
star 40 Eridani-A—only 16 light-years 
from the solar system—should take it 
directly between the earth and a remote, 
as yet unnamed star he calls X, which is 
at least 1,000 light-years away. 

No one can predict with certainty 
what will occur when 40 Eridani-A 
moves in front of X, but the distant event 
will give scientists a rare opportunity to 
test an equally far-out and still unproven 
deduction from Albert Einstein's theo- 
ries of relativity. Instead of simply 
blocking the light from a distant star 
that it is eclipsing, Einstein predicted, 
the nearer star would create a lens-like 
effect that would actually intensify the 
image of the eclipsed star, increasing its 
brightness perhaps more than 1,000 
times. The phenomenon would be caused 
by the closer star’s strong gravitational 
field, which would deflect and focus 
light from the distant star. 

Star X is so dim and distant, says 
Feibelman, that its brightening could 
probably not be detected by visual or 
photographic observations through a tel- 
escope. But photoelectric measurements 
could confirm Einstein’s prediction. 

Why did Feibelman call attention to 
the stellar eclipse so long before the 
fact? “Because of the possibility,” he 
says, “that I—or the university's ob- 
servatory—may not be around in 1988.” 
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“Last year we advertised the Bruning 2000 in SI 
because we believed that young and young-thinking 
management men read it, that a dynamic new product 
should be ‘where the action is.’ Now we have an even 
more exciting new product, the desk top 3000, of in- 
terest to a wider range of the same kind of people. Our 
belief in SI's readership is stronger than ever: this year 
we have increased our SI schedule 50%.” 

Victor M. Turner, Advertising Manager, Charles Bruning 
mpany, Division of Addressograph Multigraph Corp 








SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


each week the facts add up to success 


THE LAW 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Improbable Cause 

Although a policeman may arrest any- 
one whom he has “reasonable grounds 
to believe” committed a specific crime, 
a prosecutor is not supposed to bring 
charges unless he has “probable cause” 
to believe that the suspect is guilty. In 
short, is the evidence gathered by the 
police probably strong enough to try 
and convict the defendant? 

The question came up with a ven- 
geance in Darien, Conn., last Novem- 
ber, after police raided the apartment 
of Michael Smith, 20, the troubled youth 
who brought the town a fame of sorts 
a year ago when he got drunk at a 
debutante party and accidentally drove 
his date to her death. That time, Smith 
was convicted of negligent homicide 
and reckless driving. This time, using a 
search warrant, the cops nabbed Smith 
and his roommate for possession of mar- 
ijuana, which they said was stashed in 
his attic, a suitcase and a bureau drawer. 

Having dug out the marijuana, which 
was otherwise invisible, the police also 
arrested six of Smith's guests—two girls 
and four boys ranging in age from 16 
to 20, All faced the same charges and 
the same possible rap: one year in pris- 
on and a $1,000 fine. 

Perhaps the police had reasonable 
grounds to believe that Smith’s guests 
were equally suspect—but what about 
the prosecutor? In court last week, after 
Smith and his roommate pleaded guilty, 
his guests finally heard Prosecutor Ar- 
thur Morin announce, 45 days after 
their arrest, that he was dropping the 
case against them. “There were reason- 
able grounds for arrest,” Morin said, 
“but not sufficient evidence for a prima- 
facie case. None of the stuff was ex- 
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POLICE BOOKING DARIEN YOUTH 
A case of more exposure than evidence. 
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BOSTON POLICE WALKING OUT, 1919 
A clear and present danger of miscalculation. 


posed so you could impute knowledge 
to the defendants.” 

Defense Lawyer Richard Weinstein 
exploded: “These people have been ex- 
posed to extraordinary destruction of 
their lives.” It was “unconscionable,” 
he said, “to leave them to the tender 
mercies of the Darien police department 
and now come into court and say we 
have no evidence against them.” 


LABOR LAW 
Stopping Public-Employee Strikes 


“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, at 
any time,” declared Massachusetts’ Gov- 
ernor Calvin Coolidge when he broke 
the Boston police strike in 1919. “A 
strike of public employees is unthinka- 
ble and intolerable,” added President 
Roosevelt in 1937. On pain of one year’s 
imprisonment, federal employees are 
forbidden even to belong to a union that 
advocates strikes; other bans against 
public-employee strikes are on the books 
in eleven states, ranging from New York 
to Hawaii. And even without specific 
laws, the country’s courts have almost 
universally upheld Government author- 
ity and enjoined public-employees’ 
strikes throughout U.S. history. 

Despite all these precedents, New 
York City last week was paralyzed by a 
massive strike of public-transit workers 
(see THE NATION). As in other recent 
New York strikes involving teachers and 
welfare workers, no official dared in- 
voke the Condon-Wadlin Act, the na- 
tion’s toughest state antistrike statute. 
The law requires that all striking public 
employees be fired, forbids those that 
are rehired from getting pay raises for 
three years, and puts them on proba- 
tion for five years. Since all this virtu- 
ally guarantees that strikers will never 
go back to work, the law has rarely been 
invoked since it was passed in 1947, 
Meanwhile, the state has suffered more 
than 22 public-employees’ strikes. 


Political Pressures. Clearly, New 
York needs far more savvy in handling 
public employees; but so does the entire 
U.S. The country’s 10.2 million civilian 
Government workers (24% of them 
federal) now comprise the largest sin- 
gle segment of the U.S. labor force. 
With state and local governments slated 
to hire 50% more workers, the public 
sector’s share of the labor force will hit 
an estimated 20% by 1970. Meanwhile, 
having lost members in private industry, 
U.S. unions now regard public employ- 
ees as a prime target—and already rep- 
resent about 34% of them. 

Some labor-law experts would allow 
strikes by “nonessential” public employ- 
ees, such as Government clerks, while 
retaining the strike ban for such essen- 
tial employees as policemen, firemen 
and public-transit workers. Indeed, 
Puerto Rico permits that distinction in 
its commonwealth constitution. One po- 
tential effect, of course, is that strikes 
might eventually be banned for private 
“essential” employees, such as defense 
workers. 

Pioneering Steps. The consensus re- 
mains: public employees simply can- 
not strike. All this raises a new prob- 
lem in labor law—how to bargain ef- 
fectively with workers who cannot be 
allowed to walk off the job even though 
the very nature of public employment 
tends to spur strikes. In contrast to 
private industry, public employees deal 
with administrators who lack full power 
of the purse, and a strike may be the 
only way to impress those who control 
the money—mayors, governors, legis- 
lators. When the public employees hap- 
pen to be vitally needed nurses, teach- 
ers, transit workers and the like, they 
have an unmistakable power to rouse 
public opinion against a public employer 
whose inability to settle a dispute casts 
him in a poor political light—or, con- 
versely, to rouse public opinion against 
themselves. 

So clear and present is the danger of 
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Aboard JAL’s magnificent Jet Couriers, 
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miscalculation by either side that pub- 
lic-labor disputes cry out for improved 
collective-bargaining techniques—prob- 
ably accompanied by strike injunctions 
enforced by whopping fines against de- 
fiant unions and their leaders. New 
York's former Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
took a pioneering step in what most ex- 
perts consider the right direction when 
he ordered city agencies to “promote 
insofar as possible the practices and 
procedures of collective bargaining pre- 
vailing in private labor relations.” New 
York's United Federation of Teachers, 
for example, now boasts a potent no- 
strike contract with the board of edu- 
cation that covers salaries, checkoffs, 
teaching conditions, grievance proce- 
dures and binding arbitration. 

In 1962 President Kennedy took a 
further step with an executive order 
that bans federal-employee strikes while 


| giving “exclusive” recognition to unions 


representing the majority of any federal 
agency's workers. Such unions already 
represent 700,000 federal employees 
(mostly postal workers); they bargain 
collectively with each individual agency 
—though not over such matters as 
wages and pensions, which remain con- 
gressional prerogatives. One problem, 
however, is that no one agency can 
handle all of its unionists’ grievances. 
A postal worker’s promotion is con- 
trolled by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, his wages by Congress, his work- 
ing conditions by the General Services 
Administration. 

Apart from the public, who is a Gov- 
ernment worker's real employer? All 
this fractionalization persuades some la- 
bor lawyers that the real need is a cen- 
tral agency empowered to bargain for 
all federal agencies. 

Facing Reality. Many states still 
barely tolerate the idea of any public 
employees’ joining unions—and nearly 
all forbid police to do so. Even so, apart 
from the privilege of striking, most pub- 
lic employees now have almost the same 
rights as private employees in at least 
eight states—California, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. Such 
States have begun to use many tech- 
niques to promote bargaining—for ex- 
ample, fact-finding reports that rouse 
public pressure for settlement, binding 
arbitration on grievances arising from 
signed contracts, and advisory arbitra- 
tion to settle new contract terms. 

Nearly all labor-law experts feel that 
public employees cannot be handled 


Wherever in the world you wish to go, chances are 
there’s a delightful JAL hostess in kimono going there, 
too. Why not join her and be pampered with gracious 
service in the Japanese manner as you fly “amid the 
calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound.” 
See your travel agent. 


by simply barring unions or outlawing 
strikes. To be sure, the presence of 
unions fosters strikes to some extent. 
And the federal antistrike law (unlike 
New York’s Condon-Wadlin Act) has 
proved highly effective. In light of the 
public sector’s enormous labor growth, 
however, the experts argue that strong 

| laws alone will no longer do, Sound 
JAPAN AIR LINES bargaining and judicious injunctions, 
they say, are the modern way to help 
political leaders avoid strikes and aid 
the public weal. 
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Our men have always been hand-picked. 


Even in 1921 (when we already had 30 years in the 
moving business under our belt) we had the best mov- 
ing men around. 

True, they looked different. No neat white uniform. 
Not always a clean-shaven look. But they knew how 
to get things moved from one place to another. In one 
piece and in short order. 

If they weren't fast and efficient, they didn’t stay 
Bekins moving men long. 

That's the way it was then. That's the way it is now. 

We found that experienced men move a lot faster 
and break fewer things than inexperienced men. And 
now Bekins men average over ten years in the moving 
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business. 

We also found that nobody can put a new Bekins 
man through his paces better than an “old” Bekins 
moving man. 

So the men we hand-pick eventually end up hand- 
picking other Bekins moving men. 

And after what they've been through, you can’t 
blame them for being the toughest judges of all. 


o BEXINS 
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THE PRESS 
a EEE Eee tale HE, 


EDITORS 
Mr. Cleveland Bows Out 


Ordinarily, Louis Seltzer would have 
been smiling. It was the end of an ex- 
hausting, satisfying week in which the 
Cleveland Press had run a series of 
touching stories about a Hong Kong re- 
union it had arranged between soldiers 
serving in Viet Nam and their Cleve- 
land families. Yet Seltzer had tears in 
his eyes much of last Friday as he 
cleared out the last memorabilia from 
his office and bade his staff farewell. 
After half a century with the Scripps- 
Howard Press, and 38 years as its edi- 
tor, “Mr. Cleveland” was reluctantly 
retiring. 

His retirement was no reflection on 
his performance. He was 68 years old; 


not have any particular reason to like 
his city. His father, a carpenter who 
wrote 49 Western novels in his spare 
time, was almost penniless. Louis had 
to quit school in the seventh grade to 
take a job as office boy for the now 
vanished Cleveland Leader. Within a 
year, he was writing his own light Sun- 
day column, “By Luee, The Offis Boy.” 
But at 15 he was already a has-been. 
His city editor fired him and told him he 
was not fit for journalism. 

“Luee” disagreed, and a year later he 
landed a job with the Press by offering 
to work for a week without pay. He 
moved up fast. By 17, he felt secure 
enough to marry Marion, whom he had 
discovered playing a piano in a silent- 
movie house (Marion, however, had to 
put up the 75¢ for a marriage license). 


TONY TOMsiC 





LOUIS SELTZER 
Half-century of ferment. 


his wife Marion had died of cancer last 
month, and he no longer had the zest 
and energy to put out a daily newspaper. 
Looking back, however, he could take 
pride in having made the Press one of 
the best papers in the nation because 
it served Cleveland. “Our newspaper has 
integrated itself into this community in 
a way no other newspaper in America 
has,” he said. “It is the journalistic rock 
upon which this city is built.” 

Up from Offis Boy. Under Seltzer's 
guidance, the Press successfully urged 
the rebuilding of much of Cleveland: a 
new airport, a “shoreway” along Lake 
Erie, a community college, and a trans- 
formation of downtown slums into of- 
fice buildings and broad plazas. The 
Press has appealed to Cleveland’s 40- 
odd ethnic groups by sending a “na- 
tionalities editor” abroad to file stories 
on Clevelanders’ relatives still living in 
the old country. And editors take turns 
manning newsroom phones to answer 
readers’ queries on everything from how 
to change a diaper to how to call an 
ambulance. 

Growing up in Cleveland, Seltzer did 
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By 19, Seltzer had become the paper's 
city editor. 

Change-minded from the beginning, 
he made the Press a less hectic, hap- 
hazard operation. He halved the num- 
ber of editions from 16 to eight, taught 
reporters how to compress their cov- 
erage. He cut down on violence and 
crime stories, hired specialists so that 
a “reporter would not have to be a doc- 
tor one hour, a lawyer the next, and 
an engineer the following.” And he nev- 
er stopped making changes. Only three 
months ago he cut the front page from 
eight to five columns and put in more 
white space for easier reading. “This 
newspaper does not stand still,” he said. 
“It’s ina continual state of ferment.” 

An Eye for the Gut. It may have to 
ferment all the faster these days, now 
that the Cleveland Plain Dealer is clos- 
ing the circulation gap—370,499 for 
the Plain Dealer to 370,759 for the 
Press. As a morning paper, the Plain 
Dealer has a built-in advantage over the 
afternoon Press with its tougher distri- 
bution problems. And on top of that, 
the Plain Dealer has been picking up 


spark from Publisher Tom Vail, 39, who 
is running some stinging and effective 
exposés and crisp editorials. Vail has 
hired 33 new editorial staffers in the past 
year alone. 

Luckily, Seltzer has a replacement 
whom he has groomed to fill his shoes. 
Thomas Boardman, 46, joined the Press 
as a copy boy in 1939, rose to become 
chief editorial writer. He plans no ma- 
jor changes at the Press, and staffers 
welcome him. Says one: “He’s a fast, 
lucid writer, a shirtsleeves editor, a 
heavy smoker, a good drinker and an 
excellent companion. He can see right 
into the gut of any situation.” 

As for Seltzer, he plans to stay busy 
in retirement. He is ready to start writ- 
ing a book that he hopes will be a “de- 
finitive treatment of the American scene 
over the last half-century.” After that, 
he is not so sure. “My mind is restless,” 
he says. “Mrs. Seltzer used to accom- 
pany me everywhere, But her passing 
and this retirement mean a whole re- 
charting of my life.” But whatever Selt- 
zer turns to, no one expects him to 
leave Cleveland, or love it any less. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Supplements to the Diet 

Newspapers were once content to dig 
up their own local news and run some 
wire-service copy on news of the rest of 
the world. Then they gradually began to 
import other material: columns, fea- 
tures, crossword puzzles, even editorials 
from vanous syndicates. Today they can 
add luster to their pages with “supple- 
mental” news sent over leased wires by a 
handful of big metropolitan dailies. By 
paying anywhere from $50 to $850 a 
week, depending on their stze and loca- 
tion, the papers, in effect, rent a Wash- 
ington bureau and a string of foreign 
correspondents that they could not pos- 
sibly afford to hire themselves. “Without 
these supplemental services, we would 
be lost,” says Houston Chronicle News 
Editor Dan Cobb, who subscribes to 
three. “They are bringing about a revo- 
lution in the presentation of news.” 

There are six main supplemental 
services: 
> The New York Times News Service 
started in 1917 with a mere four sub- 
scribers, now has 99 client papers in 
the U.S., and 55 abroad. It puts most of 
the Times's Washington and foreign cov- 
erage on the wire, plus some of the 
paper's local reporting; it also sends out 
the daily Times front-page makeup to 
show other editors how to play the 
news. Editor-Manager Rob Roy Buck- 
ingham aims for more and more sub- 
scribers among the nation’s smaller 
newspapers. “The spread of the defense 
industries is bringing Ph.D.s into small 
towns,” he says. “And people from the 
East, who are used to a diet of the 
Times, are moving all over.” 
> The Los Angeles Times-Washing- 
ton Post News Service, founded in 
1962, already has 70 subscribers in the 
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tter with attention?” 





“As we Would hear an Oracle?” (cvs :sv0.+ 0» 1 129) 


Ask yourself Shakespeare’s question. 
Do your customers listen to your letters 
with attention? 

Take a cue from the Great Lakes 
Shakespeare Festival. Officials of this 
annual enterprise in Lakewood, Ohio 
(93 performances, June through 
September) wanted a letterhead with 
a dramatic difference. 


“*His letters bear his mind.” 
(Henry IV iv 1 20) 


Do yours? Do they —apart from 
your message—present you favorably? 


“If this letter move him not, 
his legs cannot.” 
(Twelfth Night iii 4 188) 

The Shakespeare Festival people 
needed a letterhead with opacity (70 
board members are listed on the other 
side in grey ink), with bright white- 
ness, with a crisp, businesslike feel. 


‘*Here ’tis; here’s a paper.” 
(All's Well That Ends Well iv 3 233) 

It’s 24-pound Hammermill Bond, 

with matching envelopes. Ask your 

printer fora fresh design on the world’s 


best-known paper. Tell him Shakespeare 
sent you. 

Hammermill Paper Company, 
makers of 29 grades of paper for fine 
printing and office duplicating, East 
Lake Rd. Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 
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I'm investing for the future... 
why should I care if Bache’ heritage 
goes back to 1879? . 















86 years ago, we weren’t 
a big investment firm. 
But we did have something 
investors immediately 
responded to. 
A complete dedication to 
serving their interests. 
Today, we’re one of America’s largest investment 
houses. Still upholding our tradition of service. 

Our interests are now worldwide. And in all areas of 
finance. Trading in stocks, bonds and mutual funds. 
Handling large blocks of stock. Underwriting new issues. 

The whole investment range. 
Over the years, we’ve developed unusually broad sources 
of information in a// such areas to serve the interests of 

Bache clients in each area. 

We call this The Bache Perspective. We believe it can put 
a new perspective on your present and future investment plans. 
Why not talk it over with our nearest Branch Manager? 
(We have offices in major cities in the U.S., Canada and abroad.) 


Bache &Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Member: All Major Stock and Commodity Exchanges - Founded 1879 
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U.S. and Canada, and 60 abroad. It 
offers an attractive combination of the 
Post’s prestigious Washington bureau 
plus the Times's saturation coverage of 
the West Coast. Both papers are also 
building up their foreign staffs. Though 
jointly run, the service is located in 
Washington, where the stories are se- 
lected for the wire; roughly half of the 
copy comes from each paper. 

> The Chicago Daily News Service, 
founded in 1898, is the oldest of the 
supplementals. It stresses background 
pieces, and with 14 correspondents 
abroad, it is strong on foreign coverage. 
To increase its 78 clients, most of them 
large metropolitan newspapers, the serv- 
ice is now running as many domestic 
stories as foreign. It is concentrating on 
sports, fashions and civil rights. 

> The New York Herald Tribune News 
Service, begun in 1931, shares a leased 
wire with the Chicago Daily News Serv- 
ice, but is otherwise autonomous. It does 
considerably more editing than the other 
services, trimming and tailoring Trib 
stories to meet the needs of its 60 U.S. 
clients. It also assigns Trib reporters to 
handle stories that appear only on the 
wire, mails features and columns to 
smaller papers that cannot afford the 
wire service. 

> The 38-year-old Chicago Tribune 
Press Service, which also draws on Reu- 
ters and the New York Daily News, 
sends out a heavy dose of Midwestern 
Stories to 38 clients, all in the U.S. 
Running mostly background stories, the 
service often puts Trib reporters to work 
exclusively on wire stories; Trib Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief Walter Trohan con- 
tributes as many as two or three col- 
umns a week. The Trib discourages 
editorial comment in stories. “We have 
clients in the North and South,” says 
Editor-Manager Tom Burns, “and we 
have to please them all.” 

> The North American Newspaper Al- 
liance is not affiliated with a newspaper. 
Founded in 1922, it specializes in big 
bylines. In 1936, it sent Ernest Heming- 
way to cover the Spanish Civil War; 
more recently, it hired Harry Truman 
to comment on politics. This month 
Dean Acheson will write a report on 
Viet Nam. NANA’s 19 full-time staffers 
also turn out yards of women’s news on 
food and fashions for the service’s 140 
U.S. clients. 

Prestige & Competition. Newspapers 
use supplementals for a variety of rea- 
sons. The Orlando Sentinel takes the 
New York Times service, even though it 
is admittedly unhappy with the tone of 
some of the reporting. “A lot of this is 
prestige,” says a Sentinel editor. “You 
can’t avoid that.” Other editors like to 
write a story from a blend of the serv- 
ices. “Two services are better than one,” 
says San Francisco Chronicle Executive 
Editor Scott Newhall, “and three are 
better than two.” Even when they de- 
cide not to run supplemental stories, 
editors quite often find them useful. 
“They are a tremendous help in evalu- 
ating events,” says Miami News Editor 
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Bill Baggs. “You get more background 
and diversity of opinion. They're most 
helpful to editorial writers.” 

To some extent, the supplementals 
have cut into the territory of the As- 
sociated Press and United Press Inter- 
national, though the wire services deny 
that the supplementals are really com- 
petitive. “As the service of record, we 
cover the news fronts from every corner 
of the world,” says A.P. General Man- 
ager Wes Gallagher. “The supplementals 
just hit the high spots.” Nevertheless, 
some papers have dropped U.P.I. after 
adding the supplementals. “If the sup- 
plementals grow as much in the next 
five years as they have in the past five,” 
says Denver Post Managing Editor Wil- 
liam H. Hornby, “metropolitan papers 
will begin to wonder if they need both 
of the regular wire services.” 


CARL MYDANS—Lire 
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MARGUERITE HIGGINS IN KOREA (1950) 
With a fine disdain for nonsense. 


COLUMNISTS 


Lady at War 


All through the long plane trip home 
from Viet Nam last September, Col- 
umnist Marguerite Higgins was violently 
ill. Her body ached; her fever flared as 
high as 105 degrees. At home, intermit- 
tent bouts of pain and fever drained her 
strength, but she continued to write 
three columns a week. In early Novem- 
ber she had to be hospitalized at Walter 
Reed. Doctors at first thought that she 
had picked up the drug-resistant ma- 
laria that has reached almost epidemic 
proportions in Viet Nam. Later, they 
suspected she might have cancer. But 
an exploratory operation uncovered 
nothing, and meanwhile her condition 
continued to worsen. She developed 
uremic poisoning and began to hemor- 
rhage internally. Finally, the doctors 
surmised that she had a rare tropical 
ailment called leishmaniasis, in which 
protozoa from the bite of a sandfly 








enter the bloodstream and attack the 
liver and spleen. As a rule, few people 
die of the disease if they are properly 
treated, but in Marguerite Higgins’ case, 
the doctors were unable to arrest it. 
Last week, at 45, she died. 

Mud Instead of Makeup. The strange 
disease was just about the only thing 
that ever subdued Maggie Higgins. A 
driving, headstrong girl, she made a 
name for herself by slogging through 
Germany as a New York Herald Trib- 
une reporter in the waning days of 
World War II. She made an even bigger 
reputation in the Korean War as the only 
woman correspondent on the scene. At 
first, the U.S. Army wanted no women 
reporters at all and ordered her out of 
the country. Getting wind of this, a 
Soviet magazine gleefully ran a cartoon 
showing her being ejected from Korea 
at bayonet point. The caption: “Mac- 
Arthur’s first victory.” But it was the 
general who capitulated. Maggie con- 
fronted him in Tokyo and complained: 
“Iam not in Korea as a woman but as 
a war correspondent.” Mac rescinded 
the order and let her return. 

Though she roughed it with the 
troops and took risks that many of 
them balked at, she never lost her fem- 
ininity on the battlefield. “Maggie wears 
mud like other women wear makeup,” 
said an admiring G.I. In fact, she used 
her blonde, blue-eyed charm to get the 
stories she wanted, a ploy that left some 
of her male colleagues sputtering with 
rage. Angriest of all was her fellow 
Trib reporter Homer Bigart. “Maggie is 
driving Homer right into a_ Pulitzer 
Prize for the best coverage of the Ko- 
rean War,” said another correspondent. 
The two drove each other; they shared 
a Pulitzer in 1951. 

Early Warnings. After the war, Mag- 
gie moved to Washington, D.C., where 
she gave up the grind of daily report- 
ing for the more leisurely life of a 
roving reporter and pundit. She lived 
in an elegant town house with her hus- 
band, Lieut. General William Hall (her 
first marriage to Philosophy Professor 
Stanley Moore ended in divorce in 
1948), raised two children and culti- 
vated an impressive list of sources. In 
1963, she left the Trib to become a 
columnist for Newsday. She knew how 
to take a cool, levelheaded look at 
world affairs, and she disdained those 
commentators who were addicted to 
“romantic nonsense.” In 1962, long be- 
fore most other pundits got around to 
it, Maggie warned that the Russians were 
entering Cuba in ominously large num- 
bers, She was one of the first to report 
that the Viet Nam Buddhists, who had 
been characterized by other reporters 
as innocent victims of oppression, were 
actually political opponents of the Diem 
regime. 

Still a restless reporter at heart, Mar- 
guerite Higgins always liked to take a 
firsthand look at the world’s trouble 
spots before she made up her mind. 
And it was that determination that took 
her back to Viet Nam. 
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ORGY SCENE IN “MOSES & AARON” 
Free rein for the future. 


OPERA 
Out of the Wilderness 


“Now, in the crowd, destruction, self- 
immolation, Everything that can be is 
hurled around: swords 
lances, 


daggers, axes, 
Some, frenzied, 
fall upon swords; others leap into the 
fire, then streak burning across the stage 
An orgy of excess, A naked 
youth darts forward, seizes a girl, rips 
the clothes from her. Many men do 
likewise, stripping themselves, stripping 
women, bearing them off.” 


AS orgies go, 


jars, tools, etc 


sexual 


it is a humdinger; but 
aS opera, it presents certain problems 
of staging. No one realized this more 
than Composer Arnold Schoenberg, who 
wrote the directions for the orgy as a 
climax to the second act of his twelve- 
tone masterpiece Moses and Aaron 
Rightly convinced that just recognition 
for his music would never come in his 
lifetime, Schoenberg was supremely in- 
different about whether his works were 
performed or not. Thus, giving free rein 
to his imagination in Moses and Aaron 
he called for herds of live camels and 
asses, horses and sheep to be slaughtered 
on stage, and “bloody lumps of meat” 
to be thrown to a chorus of 600 voices. 
After he finished the first two acts in 
1932—a projected third act was _nev- 
er completed—he admitted that it was 
probably “undoable.” And so it was for 
the next quarter of a century. 


Now, Berlin's Deutsche Oper and 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen have 
brought Moses and Aaron out of the 


wilderness Last week the Deutsche 
Oper’s 318-member traveling company 
performed it for the first time in Rome. 
rhe staging, obviously, was an unrealis- 
tic but no less gripping realization of 
Schoenberg's directions. The orgy scene 
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was a stylized ballet danced against a 
crazy-quilt backdrop of emotionally es- 
calating designs beamed from a dozen 
slide projectors. The tragic conflict be- 
tween Moses—who, unable to articulate 
his spiritual vision, symbolically chants 
rather than sings his role—and the 
worldly, silver-tongued Aaron was por- 
trayed with spare, stabbing precision 
Schoenberg's monumental, jaggedly 
atonal score was a sometimes overly 
complex but always searing testament 
to the spiritual quests that divide man 
kind. “Stupendous,” “Authoritative,” 
“Memorable,” raved the Rome critics 
So far, the Deutsche Oper has per- 
formed Schoenberg's three-hour epic 
45 times in six European cities, which 
makes it one of the most frequently per 
formed of all modern operas. This April 
—though the staid burghers may not be 
ready for an orgy scene—the enterpris- 
ing Boston Opera will give Moses and 
Aaron its long overdue U.S. premiére 
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COMPOSERS 
Aboard the Bondwagon 


Agent 007 has come to pay his last 
respects to the shapely, black-veiled wid- 
ow of a SPECTRE assassin. An oboe 
sighs mournfully. He goes to press her 
hand and ham! da-bam! bam!—a volley 
of brass suddenly screams bloody mur- 
der. Agent 007 knocks the widow head 
over high heels with a bone-jarring right 
cross to the jaw. Aha! Just as he 
thought: it was not the widow but 
the assassin himself ccompanied by 
thumping kettledrums, 007 methodi- 
cally works the villain over with karate 
punches and a well-placed kick, then 
strangles him to death. A clatter of 
cymbals brings on a gang of bodyguards 
as 007 bounds onto a balcony, coolly 
dons his one-man rocket unit and goes 
whooshing up, up and away to a shat- 
tering chorus of gunfire and screeching 
trumpets 

So begins Thunderball, the 
James Bond free-for-all, accompanied 
by what English Composer John Barry 
calls “million-dollar Mickey Mouse mu 
sic.” At 32, Barry can afford to be so 
disarmingly modest about his work 
Since boarding the Bondwagon three 
years ago with Dr. No, he has become 
one of the most successful composers 
writing for films today. In the 
year, his scores have accompanied an 





latest 


past 


impressive flock of first-rate _ films, 
among them Séance on a Wet After 
noon, King Rat, The Knack and The 
Ipcress File. The LP version of Thun 


derball 
is already high on the bestseller charts 
following briskly on the heels of Barry's 
Goldfinger, which last outsold all 
rock-'n’-roll albums except the Beatles’ 


Shadowy World. What makes Barry 


released only a few weeks ago, 





year 


distinctive is his ability to project the 
mood of a film—‘a certain smell that 
unifies,” as he says—with offbeat in 


Strumentation that titillates without dis 
tracting. Against a backdrop of gently 
swelling strings, he punctuates the ac- 
tion with a rippling organ (young love) 
a nervous twitter [rom a marimba (trou 
ble in the streets), or perhaps the dis- 


tant, breathy wailing of a girl's voice 


— 








BARRY & WIFE IN JAGUAR 
Kettledrums for a well-placed kick 
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The new DITTO 
Electrostatic Copier 
makes better dry 
copies faster...and 


costs $300 less. 


DITTO Electrostatic Copier 
makes copies of anything typed, 


written, drawn or printed. 


New DITTO Electrostatic copies anything on 
paper...up to 11”x17” (almost 70% larger than 
legal size). Makes clear, dry copies of letters, 
drawings, bills, memos, reports, magazine 

or newspaper clippings, charts, contracts... 
anything that crosses your desk. 

No copy paper to hand-feed. Just flick a switch 
and make perfect copies. One every 4 seconds. 
You'll have to see it to believe that a fine 

copier could cost so little! 


Send coupon today for free book ! 
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Dependable as gravity... 
simple as the wheel... 





and now less thanS8O 


KODAK CAROUSEL Projector ...... dependable as gravity because it 
works by gravity. Your slides drop gently into place from the famous round 
“long-play” tray. Simple as the wheel, the CAROUSEL Projector is jamproof 
and spillproof. It doesn't jam up in mid-show or embarrass you in front of 
guests. Choose from three models: The CAROUSEL 600 gives you push- 
button control. The CAROUSEL 700 gives you remote control. The CAROUSEL 
800 has fully automatic slide change plus remote focus, remote forward 
and reverse. And now, prices start at less than $80. See your Kodak dealer! 


Price subject to Change without notice 
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(ecstasy). One of his favorite instru- 
ments is the Hungarian cimbalom, which 
looks like the innards of a piano and 
sounds like an oversexed harpsichord. 
Rather than treat each scene with “big 
masses of symphonic sound,” he takes 
the opening theme and works endless 
variations on it. It is not Brahms, but in 
the shadowy world of the movie house 
it works a magic all its own; besides, 
who goes to films to hear music? 

Barry was more or less raised in the 
flickering film world. As a teen-ager he 
worked as a projectionist in a string of 
movie theaters that his father owned in 
York. At 19, he played trumpet with a 


| regimental army band stationed in Cy- 


prus, took a correspondence course in 
composition. Later, he formed the John 
Barry Seven and made his calculated 
entrance into the movies by playing the 
accompaniment for a rock-'n’-roll idol 
named Adam Faith. Barry’s first film 
score, Beat Girl, led t& an invitation to 
doctor the score for Dr. No. He did it 
without ever seeing the film. 

In the breakneck pace of film making, 
Barry is prized for his ability to turn out 
a score on demand. To meet a record- 
ing schedule, he composed the key parts 
of both Goldfinger and Thunderball in 
just two days. A lean, supercharged 
man with long sideburns, Barry is a 
swinger in the Bond mold—clothes with 
an Edwardian flair, fashionable Chelsea 
apartment, Pickwick Club, E-type Jag- 
uar (white, XK), E-type wife (brunette 
actress, Jane Birken). “I don’t take my- 
self too seriously,” he says. “I know 
exactly what I want to write, and that’s 
really as serious as you've got to be.” 


TRENDS 
Second Only to Reading 


America is all ears. Music, according 
to a survey by Broadcast Music, Inc., 
boomed, tweeted and sang along at rec- 
ord levels in 1965. Among the findings: 
> The nation’s symphony orchestras 
increased their average number of ‘Con- 
certs by 12%. The most performed 
composers: Beethoven, Mozart, Tchai- 
kovsky, Brahms, Wagner: the most per- 
formed works: Bach's Choral Prelude, 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite No. 2, 
Haydn's Symphony No. 94. 
> Record sales rose from $744 million 
in 1964 to $830 million last year; classi- 
cal music accounted for 15% of LP 
sales. The bestselling album for the year 
was Mary Poppins, the bestselling single 
Wooly Bully by Sam the Sham and the 
Pharaohs. 
> There were 37 million amateur mu- 
sicians in the U.S. last year, up from 
19 million in 1950. Mostly they played 
the piano (22.3 million), the guitar 
(7,500,000) and the organ (3,600,- 
000). The ukulele and the accordion, 


| fortunately, lost ground. In 1950 one of 


every 7.8 Americans played a musical 
instrument; today the ratio is one of 
every 4.8, making self-made music sec- 
ond only to reading as the nation’s 
most popular leisure-time activity. 
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Our children pioneers? 


Take a thoughtful look into the future. 
This much is clear: Whether today’s 
youngster moves out onto the frontiers 
of space or the ocean depths; whether 
he helps push to new horizons of 
medicine, law, farming or international 
relations, the future belongs to the fit. 
The future belongs to those vigorous 
enough to live it, and shape it! 


Medical authorities put it this way: 
“It is a tragic waste to highly educate 
the minds of our children, and neglect 
the physical conditioning that can help 
them participate in the future to the 
full extent of their abilities.” 


Warnings like this have sparked 
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action. The President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness has developed pro- 
grams that any school can initiate, 
regardless of limitations in facilities or 
budget. We're making progress. Yet 
even today, less than half our school 
children get the daily minimum of 
vigorous exercise they need for 
adequate physical development. 


How about your schools? Are they 
providing for physical fitness as part 
of the sound education your children 
need to carve out their share of the 
future? You parents can help see that 
they do. Write: The President's 
Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington, D.C., for information. 


PRESIDENT’'S 
COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
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Every one of the men shown on these pages has 
earned Penn Mutual's highest underwriter honor— 
membership in Royal Blue. Last year each of them 
established 

MORE THAN $2,000,000 


of carefully planned business and personal life and 
health insurance programs. Their outstanding rec- 





ords in arranging financial security and peace of : 2 . 
Patrick J. McGarry, Jr. Harold Narcisenfeld Charles Nichols, Jr. 


mind entitle them to membership in this most Eos Aneéles Washington, D.C Minneapolis 


select group. .|t is a great pleasure to present to you 
these highly skilled professional life underwriters. 

Charles R. Tyson, President 
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MEDICINE 
CANCER 


Indicting a Virus 

An isolated town in the hills north of 
Africa’s Lake Victoria would seem like 
an odd site for an international cancer 
conference. And the acute leukemia that 
now ranks as a major killer of U.S. 
children aged one to 14 is so rare in 
Africa that it would seem to have lit- 
tle in common with Burkitt's lymphoma, 
a cancer of the jaw that is prevalent 
among children in tropical Africa. Yet 
last week top researchers from eleven 
countries journeyed to Kampala, the 
capital of Uganda, to pool their know!l- 
edge of both diseases. Some temperate- 
zone doctors suspect that both cancers 
may be caused by viruses, and they 
hoped, by studying the tropical lympho- 
ma, to pick up tips on the “blood can- 
cer” they call leukemia. 

No Coincidence. It was the distribu- 
tion of Burkitt's lymphoma that first 
implicated a virus as its possible cause. 
Named for British-born Surgeon Denis 
P. Burkitt, 53, who first described its 
prevalence and unusual distribution, it 
attacks children regardless of race, in 
high-rainfall, equatorial areas of low 
altitude. The geography of the disease is 
strikingly similar to that of yellow fever. 
And yellow fever has long been recog- 
nized as a viral infection carried by a 
mosquito. : 

lo help nail down the indictment last 
week, Dr. Thomas M. Bell reported 
from a research center at Entebbe that 
he has isolated reovirus 3° from seven 
victims of Burkitt's tumor. This find- 
ing alone might well have been pure 
coincidence, but there was additional 
evidence: antibody against reovirus 3 
has been found in 73% of lymphoma 
patients, and in only 12% of compari- 
son subjects from the same districts. 





Reoviruses were so named in 1959 by Cin 
cinnati’s Polio Vaccine Developer Albert B 
Sabin from the initials for “respiratory, en 
teric, orphan,” because they are associated 
with odd sniffing and diarrheal disorders in 
men and monkeys but cause no known nat- 
ural disease. 
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IniNng: covering Plaque of 
Medio tissue chalky, fatty 
muscle materi! 
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CORONARY SHUTDOWN 


CORON 






Abscess contains 
blood-cell and other 
debris, fats, calcium. 





PAUL LATHAM 


DRS. BURCHENAL & BURKITT WITH LYMPHOMA PATIENT IN KAMPALA 
Taking home some helpful hints. 


From Australia came further word: 
mosquitoes carrying the same type of 
virus have been found there. 

There were as many dissents as there 
were theories, and since so few drugs 
cure viral infections, the very fact that 
potent anti-cancer drugs such as ame- 
thopterin (Methotrexate) and cyclophos- 
phamide (Cytoxan) have cured massive 
cases of Burkitt's supermalignant tumor 
might seem to argue against a viral 
cause. But doctors now believe that 
what the drugs do is cure or relieve a 
viral-induced cancer, after the virus it- 
self may have vanished. Thus they may 
give the body an opportunity to develop 
its Own mechanisms to fight the cancer. 

"Really Fantastic."’ Reinforcing that 
theory, Surgeon Burkitt reported that 
even in cases where drugs had appar- 
ently failed, some patients later con- 
quered their cancers in a way that sug- 
gests the workings of a powerful immune 
mechanism. One boy, aged seven, had 
a large jaw tumor and failed to bene- 
fit substantially from surgery plus a doz- 
en courses of drug treatment. When the 
doctors sent him home to his village 
they had little hope for him. Yet nine 
weeks later he reappeared with his jaw 
healed and new bone forming. Three 
years later he is still healthy. 

Reflecting on the fact that some of 
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Weok ‘dead 
spot 


Abscess contents 
mix with blood 
components. 









Clot forms and causes 
coronary occlusion. 


the drugs that work so dramatically in 
Africa are also the best known weapons 
against leukemia, Dr. Joseph H. Bur- 
chenal of Manhattan's Sloan-Kettering 
Institute, said: “I am strongly persuaded 
that there is a close affinity between 
Burkitt’s tumor and leukemia.” But he 
was careful to note the difference in the 
effects of treatment. “The results here 
are really fantastic,” he said. “There is 
nothing like this anywhere in the world. 
Long survivals, including apparent cure, 
after drug treatment for Burkitt's lym- 
phoma are running up to 20%, much 
higher than for our leukemias. I have 
the highest hopes that we can take 
home some useful hints for treating leu- 
kemia and other tumors.” 


CARDIOLOGY 
The Lethal Abscess 


By far the most common form of 
heart attack is an occlusion (shutdown) 
caused by a thrombosis (clot forma- 
tion) in one of the coronary arteries, 
which supply blood to the heart's own 
muscular walls. Physicians have long 
Known that the dangerous clots usually 
form where a coronary artery is nar- 
rowed by a scaly deposit, or “plaque.” 
of chalky, fatty material. But for all its 
importance, a nagging question has re- 
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Bruning does...often twice as fast at half the cost. 


(Maybe that’s why half our sales come from replacing our competitors’ dry copiers) 


You don't usually copy halftone pictures? That sense to pay more money for less than the best copies?” 
doesn't matter to Mr. Bruning. Try our demonstration yourself. We'll gladly send 
He's not content to give you copies often twice as you a print of the screened original (similar to news- 


paper or magazine halftones) that we used above. Or 
call your Bruning man. He'll demonstrate our quality 
against any copier you're now using. 
You'll find him under Bruning or Ad- 
dressograph Multigraph in the Yellow Pages 
of 130 major cities, Or write Dept. A, 
Mt. Prospect, III. 


€) Bruning 


Bruning is a U.S. Rep. Trademark of AM. Corp, Division of Addressograph Multigraph Corp. 






fast at half the cost of his main competitor's copier. 
Nor to offer you the greatest flexibility available: 
Sharp, clean copies from check size up to 11 inches 
by 75 feet long. 

Mr. Bruning also insists that his 2000 elec- 
trostatic copier produce superior copies as well. 
As he is often heard to ask, “Does it make 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
again reduces the cost 
of its life insurance 


Another dividend scale increase, 35-year-old man who bought a 
the 12th in 14 years, coupled with $10,000 straight life policy from 
company growth, has raised our NML in 1952 will receive in divi- 
dividends in 1966 to a record $139 dends $134.70 in 1966, instead of 
million—almost $15 million more $81.10 based on the 1952 scale. 
than in 1965. Year after year, high dividend 


The effect of the increase varies earnings, plus rapidly growing 
depending on age of insured, type cash values, continue to lower the 
of policy and how longit has been net cost of NML insurance. 
in force. As a typical example, a 


There is a difference... 
and the difference grows 
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Federated Department Stores 
International Company 


42% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures Due December 15, 1985 


Convertible on and after July 15, 1966 into Common Stock of 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. at $82 per share, 


2 bees a haps premium, if any, interest 
nd sinking fund unconditionally guaranteed by 


Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


Lehman Brothers Morgan & Cie S.A. 
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mained unanswered: How does the fa- 
tal clot really form? 

This week, in the American Journal 
of Pathology, two San Francisco doc- 
tors offer an unexpected reply: the clot 
forms as the result of a reaction be- 
tween arterial blood and material from 
a diseased part of the artery’s walls. 
Along with the scaly deposit, it makes a 
plug that blocks blood flow. 

Three-Ply Wall. Since it is impossible 
to observe such a process in living man, 
the investigators had to reconstruct 
their evidence from the dead. Cardiolo- 
gist Meyer Friedman and Dutch-born 
Physiologist G. J. Van den Bovenkamp 
of the Harold Brunn Institute at Mount 
Zion Medical Center persuaded pathol- 
ogists in hospitals near San Francisco 
to send them the occluded segment of 

| coronary artery from each heart-attack 
victim on whom they had performed 
an autopsy. The two researchers sliced 
the coronary specimens crosswise, and 
after examining countless paper-thin 
specimens under the microscope, 
worked out the sequence of a typical 
coronary occlusion. 

The process begins, they report, with 
the laying down of the familiar chalky 
and fatty material, largely cholesterol, 
inside the artery (see diagram). Then, 
by processes not yet understood, an 
“abscess” forms either within the ar- 
tery’s innermost layer (intima) or be- 
tween the intima and the middle layer 
(media) of the three-ply artery wall. 

| But this is no ordinary abscess, filled 
with pus. It is a special, possibly unique 
type, containing the debris of broken- 
down cells from the blood and the ar- 
tery walls, a fatty paste, crystals of 
cholesterol, and calcium. 
| The abscesses, the doctors found, 
varied greatly in size, but as they grew 
their diseased walls became thinner and 
weaker. In 39 of the 40 cases studied, 
the abscess eventually burst. Its con- 
tents spilled into the blood flowing 
through the artery, and some blood 
flowed back into the abscess cavity. 
Sudden Death. In at least 26 cases, 
the abscess burst outward, into the ar- 
tery, and in ten the blood burst into 
the abscess. Either way, the result was 
the same. Blood mixed with material 
from inside the abscess to produce a 
clot that filled the artery cavity too 
tightly to be pushed along, thus block- 
ing the arterial flow.* That part of the 
heart muscle beyond the plug, deprived 
of nourishing blood and oxygen, lost 
its elastic muscularity, disrupted the 
heart’s delicate electrical-conduction 
system, and eventually stopped working. 
In some cases the victims of these occlu- 
sions were dead even before their blood- 
starved heart muscle had time to do 
any damage. Eleven succumbed instant- 
ly or within a few minutes; ten others 
died within a week. 





* In other forms of blood-vessel disease, clots 

form elsewhere in the body (especially in the 

legs) and are carried along in the blood flow 

until they are stopped at a narrow place. This 
| process is called thromboembolism. 
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STOCKBROKER TO KNOW 


David Godvin 
serves men who 
invest for millions 
of Americans 


When professional investors— 
banks, insurance companies, 
pension funds, investment com- 
panies—need professional help, 
David Godvin makes sure they 
can get it at Paine, Webber. 

As our Partner-in-Charge of 
National Institutional Sales, he 
supervises a highly trained team 
of specialists who smooth the 
way for purchases and sales of 
large blocks of stock—millions 
of dollars in bonds. The tools of 
David Godvin’s trade are sophis- 
ticated research, top technical 
facilities and knowledgeable at- 
tention to detail. 

David Godvin and his men 
operate as a team. Behind them 
is a major organization of skilled 
floor partners on the exchanges, 
research specialists, traders and 
underwriting experts. Working 
together, they skillfully execute 
“crosses” on the floor—handle 
large “not held” orders—or ar- 
range discreet private transac- 
tions in unlisted issues. 

Our 200,000 individual invest- 
ment customers have available 
to them the same highly special- 
ized service we provide the pro- 
fessionals. Visit any of our 47 
offices and try a service we tailor 
to your individual needs. 
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BOUGUEREAU’S “LES OREADES” 
Redemption in the buff. 


PAINTING 


From Salon to Saloon 


The art market thrives on revivals, 
and in recent years has seen everything 
from 17th century mannerists to Brit- 
ain’s Pre-Raphaelites brought back into 
vogue. But one group—the 19th cen- 
tury French Salon painters, including 
such luminaries as Cabanel, Meissonier, 
Bonnat, Baudry and Rochegrosse—has 
seemed beyond redemption. Until last 
week when, that is, half in jest, Paris’ 
avant-garde Galerie Breteau dragged 
out 20 paintings by one of the most ac- 
claimed academicians and popular art- 
ists of his time, a man whose very 
name was an epithet to the impression- 
ists: William-Adolphe Bouguereau, 

It is not hard to see why the 19th 
century trail breakers despised Bougue- 
reau (Cézanne cried, “J’emmerde Bou- 
guereau!"; Matisse fled his studio in 
anger). Though his brush stroke was 
immaculate, his subject matter tended 
toward soaring echelons of well-stuffed 
nymphs in the buff, ruddy satyrs in pos- 
tures of half prayer, half lust. When 
religiosity overcame him, he produced 
limpid-eyed madonnas and tableaux of 
martyrs (preferably female) borne by 
Roman-nosed pallbearers (preferably 
male). In the heyday of the Second 
Empire, no one admitted being titil- 
lated by his tangles of tushies and con- 
cupiscent cupids; the critics professed 
to see only the pursuit of Raphael's 
ideal of beauty. 

For Bouguereau, such faultless yet 
lifeless art brought honors, fame and 
money. At 25, he won the coveted 
Grand Prix de Rome, and his idyllic 
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ceilings painted for rich 
Paris patrons won him mem- 
bership in the Institut de 


France. To the end, when 
he was producing such 
works as his Les Oréades, 


Bouguereau found big buy- 
ers, many of them Ameri- 
cans. In 1900, a buyer in 
New York was willing to 
pay $7,400 for a work in- 
credibly called I/nnocence. 
Historians credit his work 
as a major influence on 
Western saloon art. 

For some, Bouguereau 
never went out of fashion. 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum still hangs one; Col- 
lector Huntington Hartford 
continues to admire him. 
Recently, one of his small, 
sentimental scenes of moth- 
er and child brought $3,500 
ata Manhattan auction. 


Oh, Say Can You See? 


With the advent of op 
art, somebody was sure to 
paint something not real- 
ly there. And now Jasper 
Johns has done it, by painting a U.S. 
flag (reproduced on the opposite page) 
that appears only on the eye's retina. 
High school students of science know 
the trick: colors produce afterimages 
of their complements. Hence orange 
conjures up blue; green induces red. 

In fact, Johns first got the idea eight 
years ago from a book on color photog- 
raphy, He tried it out in a collage, but 
the results were “awful.” Then on a 
trip to Japan he found a young Japanese 
artist named Ushio Shinohara imitating 
his flag paintings. Shinohara gave Johns 
a sample—complete with a_ plaster 
hand clutching a real Coke bottle. The 
Japanese painting was based on black 
and white photographs. A dandy piece 
of Japanese soda pop, but the colors 
of the U.S. flag were all out of whack. 
However, it suggested to Johns that he 
try again to make an off-color flag 
whose afterimage would correct the 
colors into red, white and blue on the 
retina, 

The result is currently an eye-catcher 
in Manhattan's Whitney Museum’s an- 
nual survey of American art. It is a re- 
turn to the flag paintings for which 
Johns had become well known, draw- 
ing the ahs of the avant-garde, the huhs 


of the uninitiated, and the towering 
wrath of the American Legion. But 
why repeat a color experiment most 


high school classes have seen? Simply 
because, explains Johns, he had never 
quite carried it through for himself: 
“People know well that if you drop a 
glass on the floor, it will break. But 
some go through life never dropping 
glasses. For me, this painting was like 
dropping a glass.” 





ART 


And You See When You Don’t 


Man, it turns out. sees op art even 
with his eyes shut. It comes in the form 
of scintillating, phantom-like geometries 
called phosphenes that dance inside the 
eyes like an attack of Technicolor ver- 
tigo in Times Square. Not afterimages, 
phosphenes are produced by the stimu- 
lation of the retina rather than by real 
light. Children toy with them by squeez- 
ing their eyes shut and observing what 
visions seem to swim against their closed 
eyelids. Adults, however, tend to reject 
them in favor of more materialistic day- 
dreams. To see them, simply close the 
eyes for a minute or more, then press 
gently on the outer corners of the eye- 
balls and enjoy the show. 

Phosphenes can be induced more rig- 
orously. “Seeing stars” can come from 
a bash on the head. And, as Ben Frank- 
lin discovered, electricity will spark the 
eerie, floating effects. Now a New York 
physicist and sometime op artist, Gerald 
Oster, 47, has set down with his eyes 
open what he sees with them closed. His 
impressions, done in glowing phospho- 
rescent paint, went on view last week in 
Manhattan’s Howard Wise Gallery. 

“Most of us are unconscious of what 
says Oster. “These paintings 
make the viewer aware of what a won- 
derful mechanism the eye is.” He further 
believes that “these strange geometric 
forms may be a manifestation of our 
inner orderliness.” But for those who 
find art in the playful purities of geom- 
etry, phosphenes also suggest that artists 





we see,” 


need never open their eyes, and that 
people have museums in their heads. 


OSTER & “PHOSPHENE BURST” 
Phantoms in the eye. 
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Stare for a minute at the white dot in the center of the 
green, black and orange flag (above), then look at black 
dot in the grey flag (below). Hocus-focus! The grey flag 
will glow faintly with the red, white and blue of Old Glory. 
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What this country 
needs is a good 
no-scent cigar. 


Or an odor-killing 
air conditioner in 


every home. 


Most home air conditioning 
systems can cool, heat, 
humidify, dehumidify, 

filter and circulate air. 

But now the great 
engineers of Borg-Warner’s 
York Division have 

come up with one that 
controls odor, too. 

Here’s how they did it. 


Fe YEARS, the engineers of Borg- 
Warner’s York Division dreamed 
of building a home air conditioning 
system capable of controlling every 
phase of environment. Cooling and 
heating were easy. Regulating humid- 
ity wasn’t too difficult. They devel- 
oped filters to screen out dust and 


pollen, But removing odors from the 
air was something else again. 

At first they tried to trap odors the 
same way you trap tars in cigarettes — 
with activated charcoal. Charcoal fil- 
ters worked pretty well. But they hold 
odors, now and then releasing a strange 
one, especially on hot or humid days. 
Then, every so often you have to re- 
move the stored-up odors from the 
charcoal. 

So the great engineers tried a brand- 
new material that destroys odors chem- 
ically, by combining them with oxygen. 
It’s called Purafil™ odoroxidant. 

Purafil was developed by Borg- 
Warner’s Research Center and is man- 
ufactured by Borg-Warner’s Marbon 
Chemical Division. Purafil odoroxi- 
dant doesn’t store up all the odors it 
has taken from the air until it can’t 
hold any more and must release them. 
It actually does destroy most odors. 

York's system doesn’t kill odors in- 
stantly. Cooking cabbage will still 


smell like cooking cabbage. But by the 
time dinner is over it will have cleaned 
up the odor in the kitchen, And the 
same goes for that after-dinner cigar 
in the dining room. In short, Yorkaire® 
Purafil filters are a genuine break- 
through toward complete environ- 
mental control. Result: custom-made 
climate for any home. 

Breakthroughs like this aren’t un- 
usual at York though, For 91 years 
now the engineers at York have been 
figuring out new and better ways to 
keep cucumbers cool, ice cream cold 
and frozen foods frozen. Chances are, 
most of the perishable foods in your 
supermarket reside in air conditioned 
comfort by York. Meat, too. 

York’s way with meat, milk and 
vegetables has made it the largest 
producer of commercial refrigeration 
equipment in the world. 

Isn’t it lucky for us that York likes 
people too? 


AUTOMOTIVE, HOME & BUILDER, CHEMICAL & STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. ©1965, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, 200 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 60604 
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The great engineers 
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PRO FOOTBALL 
One for the Cripples 


It may not be good for their image, 
but the Green Bay Packers do read 
newspapers. So last week they learned 
that they were old, worn, weary, and 
probably not up to the task of playing 
the fresh, eager, healthy Cleveland 
Browns for the National Football 
League championship. 

They worried over reports that Quar- 
terback Bart Starr could barely lift his 
arm, let alone throw a pass, that Full- 
back Jim Taylor was limping around with 
a pulled groin muscle, that Halfback 
Paul Hornung was nursing bruised ribs, a 
twisted knee and a sprained wrist. They 
noted with alarm that Coach Vince 
Lombardi thought so little of Taylor 
and Hornung that he had already hired 
their replacements—signing Illinois 
Fullback Jim Grabowski for $250,000, 
shelling out $600,000 for Texas Tech’s 
Donny Anderson, who just might run, 
catch and kick better than any halfback 
since Doak Walker. Finally, after as- 
certaining that the stock market at least 
was holding its own, the Packers put 
away their papers, put on their pads, 
and went out and clobbered the fresh, 
eager, healthy Browns 23-12. 

An Inch or So Apart. Maybe the 
Browns weren't eager, after all—not 
after they woke up to discover that 34 
in. of snow had fallen in Green Bay on 
the morning of the game. The playing 
field was chocolate pudding—which 
was tasty as far as the Packers were 
concerned. “Packer weather,” it is 
commonly called around the league, 
since Coach Lombardi’s brand of foot- 
ball is so basic that little things like mud 





and snow don't bother him a bit, Cleve- 
land’s attack, as always, was built 
around the ultra-sophisticated running 
of Jimmy Brown—and one look at the 
field was enough to convince Jim that 
it was not going to be his day. Al- 
though he is a fullback, Brown is pri- 
marily an outside runner, and he needs 
good footing to outmaneuver defenders 
on the sweeps. “The difference between 
a great back and a good back is only 
this much,” he said, holding his thumb 
and forefinger an inch or so apart. “It is 
small things you can do that other guys 
can't do effectively. On a heavy, slippery 
field like this, you can’t make a violent 
move to avoid a tackler. You just have 
to go into him and get what you can.” 


} The Packers drew first blood on a 


47-yd. TD pass from Quarterback Starr 
to Carroll Dale. The Browns roared right 
back in three plays. They missed a con- 
version attempt—Lou Groza’s first miss 
in 46 tries this season—but then Lou 
kicked a 24-yd. field goal to put Cleve- 
land ahead 9-7. By half time, when 
Green Bay had the lead back, 13-12, 
the Browns could take solace only in the 
knowledge that they would get the ball 
on the second-half kickoff. 

It was one thing to get the ball, and 
another to move it. To beat the Browns, 
the Packers knew they would have to 
stop Jim Brown, put constant pressure 
on Cleveland Quarterback Frank Ryan 
so that he could not throw the “bomb” 
to Paul Warfield or Gary Collins. The 
first job fell to Packer Linebacker Ray 
Nitschke. “Brown was my big heat,” 
Nitschke said afterward. “I keyed on 
him 85% of the time.” The measure of 
his success was that in the crucial sec- 
ond half Brown gained a grand total of 





TAYLOR, LOMBARDI & HORNUNG 
Appetite for chocolate pudding. 
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BONUS BABY ANDERSON 
Taste of money. 


9 yds. Ryan was the responsibility of 
the whole Packer line. Time after time, 
he dropped back to throw—and sudden- 
ly found himself looking down the 
throat of an onrushing Green Bay line- 
man. He was thrown four times for 
losses, and between them, Collins and 
Warfield caught only five passes all day. 
“Don't blame Paul and Gary,” Ryan 
insisted. “They were open. I just 
couldn't get the ball to them.” 

Slogging to Victory. Throughout the 
second half, the Packers slogged up 
and down the muddy field, scoring a 
touchdown and a field goal, controlling 
the ball so effectively that the Browns 
got to run only 16 plays to Green Bay's 
35. The stars of that relentless assault 
were the cripples: Fullback Taylor, 
Halfback Hornung. In all, Hornung 
carried 18 times for 105 yds.; Taylor, 
workhorse of the Green Bay backfield, 
picked up 96 yds. on 27 carries to earn 
the game’s Most Valuable Player 
award. When the final gun sounded, it 
was Hornung and Taylor who hoisted 
Coach Lombardi to their shoulders, and 
paraded him off the field. The future 
might belong to Bonus Babies Grabow- 
ski and Anderson. “But I guess,” sighed 
Lombardi, “that there’s a little spirit 
left in those old fellows yet.” 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
Day of the Underdog 


It was unsettling enough just meeting 
those purple elephants on the way to the 
TV set. For millions of red-eyed U.S. 
football fans, what happened afterward 
in the New Year’s Day bowl games was 
far harder on the nerves. In one incred- 
ible, irrational day, college football's 
longest winning streak was snapped, 
all but one of the remaining undefeat- 
ed major teams were beaten,* three 








© The lone exception: Dartmouth, which did 
not play in a bowl. 
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schools’ dreams of winning the national 
championship were shattered, and the 
No. 4 team in the nation became the 
No. | team—by beating the No. 3 team. 

On the day of the underdog, only 
one favorite survived: Missouri, which 
beat Florida in the Sugar Bowl, though 
hardly in the expected manner. Bored 
fans were already moving toward the 
exits as the fourth quarter opened with 
Missouri leading 20-0. Then they start- 
ed right back to their seats. Led by 
Quarterback Steve Spurrier, who com- 
pleted 27 out of 45 passes for 352 yds., 
the aroused Gators fought on to score 
three last-period touchdowns, miss vic- 
tory by the margin of three bungled 
conversions, 20-18. 

Embarrassment All Around. That, as 
it turned out, was just a hint of things 
to come. The folks who run the Cotton 
Bowl at Dallas were more than a bit 
embarrassed when the best team they 
could find to oppose No. 2-ranked Ar- 
kansas, the winningest (22 straight) club 
in college football, was Louisiana State, 
which had struggled through a_ so- 
so, seven-and-three season. Oddsmakers 
made Arkansas a nine-point favorite. 
They counted without a pint-sized (5 
ft. 9 in., 164 Ibs.) tailback from Cut 
Off, La., named Joe Labruzzo. Twice, 
deep in Arkansas territory, Labruzzo 
carried the ball on four straight plays. 
On both occasions he scored, and L.S.U. 
toppled Arkansas 14-7. 

By comparison, No. 4-ranked Ala- 
bama’s victory over unbeaten No. 3- 
ranked Nebraska in the Orange Bowl 
was too much of a massacre to class 
as an upset. Last season Coach Paul 
(“Bear”) Bryant’s Crimson Tide won 
all ten regular-season games and were 
voted the nation’s No. 1 team—only to 
lose to Texas in the Orange Bowl. This 


ART SHAY—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





LOUISIANA STATE'S LABRUZZO 
Shake hard, then shatter. 
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season the Associated Press shrewdly 
decided to wait until the bowl-game 
results were in before issuing its final 
rankings. With Steve Sloan hitting on 
20 out of 29 passes, Alabama coasted 
to a 39-28 victory—and won its second 
straight national championship. 

Some Mismatch. ’Bama got a big as- 
sist from U.C.L.A. Going into the Rose 
Bowl at Pasadena, Calif., unbeaten 
Michigan State was the No. | team— 
and nobody in his right mind would 
have given a plugged nickel for the 
Bruins’ chances. Michigan State’s over- 
powering defensive line (244 Ibs. per 
man) had held ten opponents to an av- 
erage of 45.6 yds. rushing per game: on 
offense, the Spartans had averaged 32.1 
points a game. What's more, they had 
already beaten the Bruins once 13-3. 
They were 144-point favorites, and Los 
Angeles newspapers went so far as to 
call the game “the mismatch of the 
century.” 

“I have myself brainwashed into be- 
lieving we can win,” said U.C.L.A. 
Coach Tommy Prothro—and his Bruins 
obviously shared the delusion. Out- 
weighed by 13 Ibs. per man, they in- 
tercepted three passes, recovered two 
fumbles, stopped Michigan State three 
times on fourth down with a yard or 
less to go. Only 19 and a sophomore, 
Quarterback Gary Beban scored two 
touchdowns, called most of U.C.L.A’s 
plays himself (one exception: a success- 
ful onside kickoff, ordered by Prothro, 
that led to the Bruins’ second TD), and 
going into the last quarter U.C.L.A. led 
14-0. The shocked Spartans finally came 
out of their daze—too late. With sec- 
onds to go, they tried for a two-point 
conversion that would have tied the 
score. But Fullback Bob Apisa was 
dumped short of the goal line, and 
U.C.L.A. won 14-12. 


PRO BASKETBALL 
The Man 


The wrong people are forever getting 
the credit for making the Boston Cel- 
tics the best team in basketball. First 
it was Bill Sharman, then Bob Cousy, 
then Frank Ramsey—and when each 
retired, that was supposed to signal the 
end of the Celtics’ reign as champions 
of the National Basketball Association. 
Nothing much has changed this year. 
Forward Tommy Heinsohn, who scored 
12,194 points in nine years, hung up his 
sneakers after last season, and the fa- 
miliar cry went up: “The Celtics are 
dead!” Well, last week the Celtics, win- 
ners of seven straight N.B.A. titles, 
were leading the league again, and Cen- 
ter Bill Russell decided to set the record 
straight. “There,” he said, pointing to 
a chunky man chewing on a fat cigar, 
“is The Man. This is his team. He put 
us together. He keeps us together. And 
he makes us win.” 

The Man is Arnold (“Red”) Auer- 
bach, 48. Executive vice president, 
head scout, general manager and coach 
of the Celtics for the last 16 years, Auer- 
bach is a self-proclaimed “dictator” to 
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BOSTON’S AUERBACH 
Chew well, then squeeze. 


the players he commands. “We have a 
great deal of respect for Red,” shudders 
Boston Forward Willie Naulls, “and a 
considerable amount of fear too.” Says 
Center Russell, the highest paid (at 
$100,001 per year) player in the 
N.B.A.: “You run for Red—or get a 
job. Who wants a job? You can't beat 
these hours, or the pay.” 

Hard on the Hearing. Auerbach’s 
temper is legendary: when the Celtics 
blew a six-point lead against the New 
York Knickerbockers one night recent- 
ly, he called a time-out and gave them a 
dressing down in full hearing of prac- 
tically everybody at Madison Square 
Garden. “Oh, did I blow,” Red recalled 
last week. “I chewed them out like 
they've never been chewed before.” 

Another of Red’s well-known talents 
is picking up castoffs from other clubs, 
welding them into a winning team—a 
necessity with the Celtics, who as cham- 
pions always have last pick in the 
N.B.A, draft. “You take a washed-up 
guy,” he says, “and if you instill his 
pride again and create desire, you can 
squeeze a good year or two out of 
him.” A typical Auerbach retread: For- 
ward Don Nelson, who scored 2.4 
points per game for the Los Angeles 
Lakers last year. With the Celtics, Nel- 
son is averaging 10 points per game. 

Without Auerbach, Boston is just an- 
other ball club—as the Celtics showed 
last week when Red flew to Miami to 
visit his sick father and they lost to 
the Lakers, 120-113. The loss dropped 
them below the .700 mark, left them 
only one game ahead of the second- 
place Cincinnati Royals. Red was back 
two nights later, directing the Celtics 
to a 115-114 victory over the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors and insisting that by sea- 
son’s end the Celtics would win their 
eighth straight N.B.A. title. “I give the 
other teams one more year before they 
catch up with me,” he said last week. 
That was sweet of Red—since he has 
already indicated that he will retire 
from coaching at the end of this season. 
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Why do so many 
traders 

do business with 
Merrill Lynch? 


The answer might be as simple as our 
Special News Wire. 


That's our 12,000-mile private wire 
network that carries nothing but news 
at a cost of half a million dollars a 
year to 161 Merrill Lynch offices 
around the world, sixteen hours a day 
every market day. 


News national. News international. 
News about stocks, bonds, commodi- 
ties. News about companies, prod- 
ucts, people. 


One time it might be a report on some 
company’s earnings—why they would 
be better (or worse) than expected. 
Another time, a wire flash from Re- 
search on some product's sudden 
sales surge. Or a hot item on steel or 
sugar, cigarettes or oil, labor trouble 
or a court decision...and so on 


MERRILL LYNCH, 








through 40,000 words of news a day— 
news that might influence the minute- 
to-minute decisions of market traders. 


Other reasons why they like Merrill 


Lynch service? 
Plenty of them. 


Unsurpassed floor coverage for fast 
and efficient executions. Twelve bro- 
kers on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange, each with an inti- 
mate feel for the market in the stocks 
he handles because he covers only 
two trading posts, an average of 125 
stocks. 


Fast action on “quote and size” when 
the trader wants it—thanks to our 
floor coverage and direct, private-wire 
connections from all offices straight 
to New York. All the modern, elec- 
tronic quote machines too. 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


Fast opinions — a unique private-wire 
EDP system that keeps the latest opin- 
ion of our Research Division about 
3600 different stocks on instant tap 
for our Account Executives. 


Personalized service — from knowl- 
edgeable Account Executives —men 
who really know what a trader wants. 


Special Handling Unit—for the unu- 
sual order that has to be handled in an 
unusual way, we have a department 
of experienced men who really know 
the ins and outs of the market. 


Yes, there are many good reasons 
why traders do business with Merrill 
Lynch—more than we can set down 
here—but for a close-up on all of 
them may we suggest a confidential 
discussion with the Manager of any 
Merrill Lynch office? 


Inc 
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STEEL 
The Price Fight 


“I'm not fighting steel,” insisted Pres- 
ident Johnson. “I'm fighting inflation!” 

That was undoubtedly true—though 
the fact was of small solace to the steel 
industry, which once again found itself 
publicly cast as villain in a U.S, eco- 
nomic melodrama. It began on the last 
day of 1965, when the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. announced that it was raising its 
prices on structural steel by $5 a ton, 
to an average $119. Poor “Bessie.” No 
sooner had the word hit the wire-service 
tickers than Gardner Ackley, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, denounced the increase as in- 
flationary; he later charged that Bethle- 
hem was profiteering from the Viet 
Nam war. And from his Texas ranch, 
President Johnson called Bethlehem’s 
move “unnecessary” and “unwarranted.” 


BLOUGH 


The Summons. The nation’s second 
largest steel company, Bethlehem is the 
leader in structural shapes, with 38% 
of production. But structural steel itself 
comprises a mere 7% of total produc- 
tion—and Bethlehem’s hike would have 
added only one-fourth of 1% to the 
Government's steel price index. More- 
over, Bethlehem pointed out, because 
of new, stronger, lighter structural 
steels, Construction users now pay less 
than they did five years ago for equiva- 
lent jobs. 

Such explanations seemed to go un- 
heard. Bethlehem Board Chairman Ed- 
mund Martin was summoned to Wash- 
ington for a confrontation with Ackley 
and White House Aide Joseph Califano. 
After 90 minutes, Ackley called in news- 
men to repeat his foregone conclusion: 
Bethlehem’s price move was unjustifi- 
able. Meanwhile, other Administration 
officials warned executives of other steel 
companies against following Bethle- 
hem’s line. Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz, for one, tried to persuade Chi- 
cago’s Inland Steel, next only to Beth- 
Ilehem and U.S. Steel as a producer of 
Structural shapes, to stand pat. Wirtz 
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BLOCK 
Poor Bessie, another role as villain. 


had every reason to believe that Inland 
and its Chairman Joseph L. Block would 
cooperate: after all, it had been Block's 
refusal to go along with a proposed 
across-the-board price increase that 
forced the rest of the industry to knuckle 
under to Jack Kennedy in 1962. 

Not this time. Bethlehem’s move, said 
Block, would not be a cause of infla- 
tion; rather, it was “the result of in- 
flationary forces already let loose. It 
seems most unfair to relate higher liv- 
ing costs to steel prices when the av- 


. erage steel price has remained steady 


for several years.” Block thereupon 
announced that Inland too was rais- 
ing its price on structural steel by $5 
a ton; little Colorado Fuel & Iron fol- 
lowed by posting a $3-per-ton increase 
on structurals. 

The Pressures. The Johnson Adminis- 
tration stepped up its attack. Part of the 
Administration's pique, it developed, 





MARTIN 


came from the fact that Bethlehem had 
not informed the White House in ad- 
vance of its plans—though no law or 
custom yet dictates such action by U.S. 
businessmen. Lacking stockpiles such as 
it employed last fall to roll back alu- 
minum and copper prices, the Adminis- 
tration now ordered key Government 
agencies to buy structural steel only 
from companies that held the price line. 
On top of that, Pentagon officials hinted 
that Bethlehem might lose $50 million 
in contracts to build two ammunition 
ships. 

By this time, it was apparent that 
whether Bethlehem could make its in- 
crease stick depended upon the action 
of U.S. Steel, which produces 36% of 
the nation’s structurals. In 1962 it was 
U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough who 
had led the industry's effort to raise 
prices—and was forced into a humiliat- 
ing backdown by the Kennedy Admin- 
istration. Now Blough warily tested the 
temperature in the capital before tak- 
ing action, 

Flying to Washington, Blough talked 
first with Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler, then with Defense Secretary 





Robert McNamara. Volatile Viet Nam, 
a swelling federal budget and a sprint- 
ing economy, the two Secretaries ar- 
gued, meant that this was no time for 
price increases in big industries. They 
insisted that they did not fear a $5 
raise On structural steel in and of itself: 
what did worry them was the psycho- 
logical effect that such an_ increase 
might have on labor, and the chance 
that it might set off a chain reaction 
of other price hikes. 

Blough listened, flew back to Pitts- 
burgh—and next day announced that 
U.S. Steel would raise its structural steel 
price by $2.75 a ton, and at the same 
time cut by $9 a ton the price of cold- 
rolled sheets produced at its Pittsburg, 
Calif., plant. As it happened, the roll- 
back would merely bring the California 





ACKLEY 


product into line with the price of cold- 
rolled sheet throughout the rest of the 
country and would help U.S. Steel meet 
increasing Japanese competition on the 
West Coast. 

The Grumbles. Everyone involved 
denied that there had been any sort of 
a “deal” between U.S. Steel and U.S. 
Administration, but within minutes after 
U.S. Steel's announcement, Gardner 
Ackley raised his voice in praise. He 
pointed out that the $2.75 increase on 
structurals, coupled with the California 
cutback on cold-rolled sheets, would 
raise company revenues by “less than 
0.1% "—which he called “inconsequen- 
tial” as far as inflation was concerned. 
As for President Johnson, he swiftly let 
it be known that he was “pleased.” 

Other structural producers had no 
choice but to fall in step with U.S. Steel 
—not without some grumbling. “It is 
interesting that only $2.25 a ton on 7% 
of steel output is the difference between 
inflation and noninflation in this coun- 
try,” snapped Inland Vice President 
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“LET ME LEAVE YOU WITH ONE THOUGHT 


ABOUT THIS VOLUNTARY PRICE CONTROL SETUP 


—JUST DON’T STEP OUT OF LINE!’ 


William Caples. Even amenable Roger 
Blough, noting that steel prices have 
remained nearly level since 1958 while 
the industry's labor costs have climbed 
by more than 20%, offered the tart 
comment that steel prices “cause in- 
flation like wet sidewalks cause rain.” 
The real reasons for inflation, he said, 
“are higher wages and excessive cred- 
it.” Michigan’s Republican Governor 
George Romney, former head of Amer- 
ican Motors, criticized the Admin- 
istration for standing by while wages 
go up, then “clubbing companies into 
the ground” when they try to put 
through compensatory price increases. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce called 
business “the scapegoat for inflationary 
pressures,” labeled Administration pres- 
sures On steel as “blackmail.” 


WALL STREET 
On Toward 1000 


The New York transit strike made it 
difficult for brokers to get to lower 
Manhattan offices. But for anyone who 
reached Wall Street, the walk was worth 
it. In the past 69 years, the market has 
risen 43 times in January, to the point 
that the upsurge has become a post- 
Christmas tradition. But never has there 
been anything like last week. Day after 
day, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
broke its own alltime records. At week's 
end the average had reached 986.13, 
less than 14 points from the 1000 mark 
that the Street considers a mystical 
number. Even though that number may 
be more mystical than meaningful, the 
date of the breakthrough will appear in 
history books of decades, or perhaps 
even centuries, to come—and the date 
is not far off. 

“If this activity continues,” said 
Monte Gordon, research vice president 
of Bache & Co., “we will go through 
1000 like a hot knife through butter.” 
Gordon's exuberant prediction was 
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based on a significant shift in market 
activity. The New York Stock Exchange 
in 1965 traded a record 1.6 billion 
shares, and the most active part of it 
was in speculative stocks. Harris, Up- 
ham & Co. keeps an informal kind of 
risky-stock Dow-Jones of its own. Says 
Senior Vice President Ralph A. Rot- 
nem, “According to our figures, this is 
the most speculative market since 
1959.” Harris, Upham’s speculative 
chart, however, peaked in mid-Decem- 
ber, has drifted down since. The new 
activity, and the strength that will churn 
up the 1000 mark, is in blue chips. 

The shift is due to a combination of 
outside forces. Investors are uncertain 
about Viet Nam and its effect on the 
economy; they worry over inflation, 
wonder about possible tax increases, 
fret, at least along Wall Street, about 
renewed rumors that the Government 
contemplates an excess-profits tax simi- 
lar to that imposed on industry during 
the Korean War. And if only because 
of their uncertainty, they are starting 
to lay off stocks that even though pre- 
sumably solid are still relatively cheap 
and considered to be speculative. At 
the old year’s end and the new year's 
start, the heavy buying was in blue 
chips. Among these, of course, were 
steel stocks, and presidential approval 
of Roger Blough’s pricing diplomacy 
sent steel stocks up. 

Last but not least, Wall Street is per- 
haps the most superstitious of all busi- 
ness neighborhoods. And the omens 
look good: according to the lore of the 
Street, when the little odd-lotter starts 
buying heavily, the market will soon 
take a dive. But when the odd-lotter 
sells, the market will rise. Right now, 
he is selling. Anyway, all such tea leaves 
aside, the Dow-Jones average seems 
certain to pass the 1000 mark within 
days or weeks. 








AVIATION 
The Great Air Race 


Now, almost everyone with wings is 
trying to get into the great transpacific 
air race. Scarcely had Japan Air 
Lines secured the right to fly across the 
U.S. while circling the globe than, last 
week, American Airlines asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to 
extend its service across the Pacific to 
Hawaii and on to Tokyo. “It is one of 
the most important route applications 
in the company’s 40-year history,” said 
American President Marion Sadler, who 
announced the move and posed for 
photographs while suitably flanked 
by two regularly employed Oriental 
stewardesses, 

American has plenty of company in 
its quest to become the third U.S. air- 
line (after Northwest and Pan Am) to 
span the Pacific. Eastern, Western and 
Continental have made similar applica- 
tions to the CAB. United, which already 
flies to Hawaii, intends to ask for an 
extension to Tokyo. Delta and TWA will 
probably also put in bids. 

Foreign Encroachment. What the 
carriers are fighting for is a share in 
the world’s fastest growing air-transport 
market. The volume of air traflic be- 
tween Japan and the U.S. has nearly 
tripled in five years, in part because of 
the deepening U.S. involvement in Viet 
Nam, The U.S. airlines are also strug- 
gling against foreign encroachment on 
their domestic business. Japan Air Lines’ 
new rights, says American’s Sadler, are 
“the latest in a long series of moves that 
have changed completely the role be- 
tween domestic and international car- 
riers, Years ago, the international carri- 
ers served the coastal cities of the U.S., 
exchanging traffic with their domestic 
counterparts. Now the U.S. is a lattice- 
work of international carriers lifting 
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SADLER SHOWING TOKYO TARGET TO STEWARDESSES 
If only they had been four times smarter. 
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traffic directly across the country and 
from key markets in the heartland to 
overseas points—and domestic carriers 
are the losers.” 

That point is a particularly sore one 
with American, since it is the only 
transcontinental U.S. airline that does 
no business overseas, having given up 
routes to Scandinavia and West Ger- 
many in 1950. “If we had been four 
times smarter than we were,” says 
American Chairman C. R. Smith, “we 
might have seen in 1950 what the Mar- 
shall Plan would do, and we would have 
anticipated the European boom.” More- 
over, American has recently lost out on 
applications for some lucrative domestic 
routes, notably Miami-Los Angeles, has 
added only one major nonstop route, 
New York-San Francisco, in six years. 
Says President Sadler: “American has 
been held to the smallest expansion of 
any domestic airline.” 

44 Cities. In the rush for Pacific 
routes, American’s hand is strengthened 
by the fact that its 44 domestic cities 
channel 80% of all air traffic between 
the U.S. and the Pacific. If the CAB 
approves its application, the airline plans 
to spend at least $200 million on new 
equipment—a moderate investment 
considering that American values the 
transpacific route at $80 million-$100 
million annually. 


THE ECONOMY 
The War Pinch 


The Viet Nam war has not yet 
caused any critical squeeze on the U.S. 
economy—but inevitably and inexora- 
bly it is beginning to pinch in a lot of 
places. Partly because of military orders, 
delivery times have lengthened on a 
range of civilian goods from roller bear- 
ings to high-alloy steel. Prices have 
shot up for several commodities, from 
sulphur to shoe leather. Although re- 
luctant to pre-empt civilian demand, 
the Pentagon has been forced to de- 
clare military priorities on such varied 
products as clothing, glass, copper wire 
and electronic gear; priority purchasing 
has doubled in a year to an annual rate 
of $380 million. 

The tightest pinch is in skilled labor. 
Last week the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics announced that unemployment 
fell to 4.1% in December—the lowest 
rate in nearly nine years—and Com- 
missioner Arthur M. Ross warned that 
this year “will test our capacity to 
eliminate potentially inflationary .man- 
power bottlenecks.” Though labor 
shortages are not yet general, he said, 
defense industries cannot find enough 
tool and diemakers, electronic main- 
tenance men, engineers, scientists or 
mathematicians. In the Great Lakes’ 
heavy manufacturing belt, unemploy- 
ment has dipped to about 2%. Result: 
delays in construction and production 
of metal-working machinery. With the 
armed services likely to grab 300,000 
of the 350,000 men over 20 who will 
be entering the U.S. labor force in 
1966, Ross forecast: “Some jobs will 
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have to be redesigned so that women, 
older workers, young people and part- 
time job seekers can perform them.” 
This week the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents reported the 
longest list of items in short supply since 
the Korean War: aluminum, antimony, 
copper, brass, castings, hardwoods, 
bearings, paper and paper products, 
cotton yarns, dyes, soda ash, sulphur, 
electrical equipment, formaldehyde, 
porcelain insulators, forgings, magnet 
wire and zinc. “Broken delivery prom- 
ises and lengthening lead times are an 
increasing headache to purchasing ex- 
ecutives,” said Elwood F. Andrews, 
chairman of N.A.P.A.’s business survey 
committee and a vice president of AlI- 
legheny Ludlum Steel. “I don’t see any- 


COMBAT BOOTS ON PRODUCTION LINE 
Along with other pressing needs. 


thing on the horizon that might relieve 
our problems. But if peace breaks out, 
I take it all back.” 

Problems in Pants. So far, most of 
the war-caused delays and diversions 
are more annoying than seriously dis- 
ruptive to industry. Delivery of hard- 
alloy aluminum items, such ds the Alu- 
minum Company of America’s seam- 
less tubing, aircraft and rail-car panels, 
has slowed from a normal one month 
to as many as four months because ex- 
trusion presses are jammed with war 
production. A rush of orders from 
prime defense contractors has helped 
create an eight-month backlog in the 
small but crucial machine-tool industry, 
which builds the lathes, drills and presses 
for other manufacturers. Some tool- 
makers complain of a scarcity not only 
of high-performance screws and bear- 
ings but even of foundry castings for 
their output. Four times last fall, Pitts- 
burgh’s Crucible Steel Co. briefly shut 


down some melting operations for lack 
of molybdenum, an important harden- 
ing ingredient of tool and stainless steel. 

One of the more pressing shortages 
is in men’s pants. Last week the Defense 
Supply Agency issued mandatory orders 
for 550,000 pairs of cotton trousers, 
its third priority purchase in a month. 
In all, 34 clothing makers have been 
forced to shunt aside civilian output in 
favor of 2,500,000 military trousers. 
Some producers predict late deliveries 
this spring of men’s suits, pants and 
overcoats. There is no shortage of leath- 
er for shoes, but prices have risen 12% 
in six months, largely because of Gov- 
ernment requirements—including orders 
for 1,100,000 pairs of combat boots last 
week alone. The price of quinine, a 
drug in heavy demand because the prev- 
alent Vietnamese strain of malaria re- 
sists synthetic substitutes, has shot up 
from 45¢ an ounce two years ago to 
$3.25, even though the Pentagon has 
dipped into its stockpile to relieve price 
pressures. 

Defense authorities admit that they 
lack air transport to supply Viet Nam; 
yet they have refrained from comman- 
deering commercial planes. Instead, the 
military relies on regular U.S. airline 
flights to carry 371,684 military pas- 
sengers a month around the globe, leases 
airline jets between regular flights to 
haul half of its 220-ton-a-day Viet 
Nam air cargo. One result: sharply 
rising earnings for some airlines. For 
cargo-carrying Seaboard World Airlines, 
with 40% of its traffic across the Pa- 
cific, profits nearly doubled, to $4,700,- 
000 in 1965. 

Strike Benefits. Taking advantage of 
last summer's maritime strike, the De- 
fense Department also leased 34 of the 
106 idled U.S.-flag cargo vessels. That 
leased fleet, now choking Viet Nam's 
skimpy port facilities while contractors 
scramble to build more docks, gave the 
Pentagon time to tap the 983 cargo 
ships mothballed from World War II. 
So far, 62 vintage Liberty ships—all 
old, slow and small—have gone back 
into service; last month Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara ordered another 25 
reactivated. Finding enough engineers 
and mates to run all of them may 
prove difficult. “We're already having 
trouble getting qualified officers,” says 
President George Killion of San Fran- 
cisco’s American President Lines. In 
fact, some ships now sail without a full 
complement. 

During the Korean War, defense out- 
lays shot up 160% in two years, to 13% 
of the nation’s 1952 output of goods 
and services. Today’s military spend- 
ing comes to only 8% of an economy 
twice as large. Though President John- 
son last week decided to ask Congress 
for an extra $12.5 billion for Viet Nam 
(see THE Nation), the Pentagon main- 
tains that actual defense spending will 
rise no more than 10% above its present 
level over a two-year period. And a top 
Defense official insists: “With only a 
few minor exceptions, the civilian econ- 
omy should not be affected at all.” 
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Among those who disagree is Dwight 
Eisenhower. “The American people,” 
Ike said last summer, “are being prom- 
ised guns and a lot more butter—guns 
almost smothered in butter. I don't be- 
lieve it’s possible.” 

When the picture is viewed from both 
sides, rationing or consumption con- 
trols now seem improbable. But the 
war buildup already has brought much 
closer the possibility of some unpleas- 
ant choices. 


INSURANCE 


Year of Catastrophe 

Some writers use the word “catastro- 
phe” loosely, but among fire and casu- 
alty underwriters, it has a particular 
meaning: a catastrophe is an event that 
causes insurance losses of $1,000,000 
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and damage from auto accidents— 
which account for 40% of all casualty 
business—reached an alltime high. Not 
only were accidents more numerous, 
but they cost more; a smashed wind- 
shield, which 15 years ago would have 
cost $45 to repair, now involves as 
much as $145. In one injury case, a 
Michigan jury awarded a_ husband 
$9,537.30 for the loss of services and 
companionship of his wife, even though 
he outlived her by only seven days after 
an auto accident and was unconscious 
all of that time. 

In spite of all this, the casualty com- 
panies still managed to make money. 
Much of their loss was covered by re- 
insurance (TIME, Dec. 24). Many com- 
panies more than made up for under- 
writing losses with investment earnings. 
And casualty companies, unlike life in- 
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HURRICANE BETSY HITTING MIAMI BEACH HOTELS 
Also: seven tornadoes, three jet crashes and record carnage on the road. 


or more to.a fixed property. And by that 
definition 1965 was a catastrophic year 
for the industry in the U.S. Altogether 
there were 13 catastrophes, the second- 
highest total in history; they included 
seven major tornadoes as well as Hurri- 
cane Betsy, which caused total damages 
of $715 million. Among losses not 
caused by nature were the crashes at 
various times of three new Boeing 727 
jetliners involving insurance claims of 
more than $15 million. Thus 3,200 U.S. 
casualty companies paid out $600 mil- 
lion more than the $20 billion they 
collected in premiums. 

The Windshield Factor. Adding to the 
problem was the fact that catastrophes 
occurred on top of an unusual rash of 
mere disasters. A Pennsylvania Railroad 
train derailment cost Travelers Insur- 
ance Co, $500,000. In the worst fire of 
the year, 53 men died in a missile-silo 
explosion at Searcy, Ark.; the entire 
insurance loss, amounting to almost 
$1,000,000, was borne by Aetna Life & 
Casualty Co. Most important, injuries 
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surance companies, are quick to cover 
rising costs with higher premiums. Forty 
States last year approved higher auto 
insurance rates, and fire insurance rose 
8% nationally. 

Lightning Strikes Once. After three 
successive bad years, premium rates are 
due to rise again this year in most 
casualty categories. At the same time, 
the casualty companies are looking for 
other ways to offset losses. One is by 
reducing overhead; most companies are 
cutting office staffs, installing computers 
to handle paperwork, and working 
mergers with life insurance companies to 
improve profits, Most of all, they are 
pushing multiple-line insurance, in which 
a single policy covers everything from 
robbery to a ruined house. On the theory 
that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place—or that investigators can 
catch it if it does—insurance companies 
have raised multiple-line business from 
$60 million to $1.6 billion in ten years, 
expect it to help them keep out of the 
clutches of catastrophe. 


TAXES 
Sweet & Sour 


When most Americans cast eyes on 
their first paycheck of the new year, 
shudders flashed down their backbones 
straight to their wallets. To help offset 
higher benefits and the new medicare 
program, the social security withhold- 
ing nick in take-home pay went up 
from 3.625% to 4.2% on Jan. 1. As a 
result, a man earning $100 a week saw 
his paycheck shrink 58¢. The $10,000- 
a-year man’s first weekly take-home was 
down by $1.19, 

That 4.2% slice comes out of every 
paycheck until the wage earner has 
paid the legal maximum of $277.20 
($103.20 more than last year). Thus 
the more a man makes, the bigger will 
be the amount withheld from his pay- 
check at the rate of 4.2% but the soon- 
er the bite will end for the year. 

Costly Shows. Jan. 1, 1966 also 
brought some tax sweets along with the 
sour—at least in theory. In the second 
Stage of a long-term Government roll- 
back on excise taxes, cuts from .04% 
to 20% went into effect on items from 
stock transactions to club dues. The 
first cutback, effective last July 1, in- 
fluenced such merchandise as furs, jew- 
elry, leather goods and photographic 
equipment. According to government 
studies, manufacturers in their pricing 
passed 90% of the benefits of that 
$1.8 billion cut along to consumers. 
This year’s cutbacks, which will cost the 
Government $1.6 billion more in lost 
revenues, may not get back to the con- 
sumer so easily. 

This applies especially to the enter- 
tainment industry. The 10% excise tax 
on nightclub bills and on admissions to 
plays, movies and sporting events has 
been repealed—but the customer will 
find little difference in the price of 
tickets. The Broadway theater owners 
are an exception—orchestra seats for 
Hello, Dolly! will drop from $9.90 to 
$9.10, for Golden Boy from $9.90 to 
$9.50. But most entertainment types will 
be like the Pittsburgh movie-theater 
manager who moans, “It’s been a hard 
go for us with TV and all.” What he 
means is that he is keeping the price 
the same and pocketing the 10% cut. 
The repeal of the 20% admission tax at 
race tracks will mean a drop from $4 
to $3.50 at Maryland’s Bowie Race 
Course, but there will be no change in 
the $2 general-admission fee at Long 
Island’s Roosevelt Raceway. 

Cheaper Wires. The customer will 
get a few breaks. American Telephone 
& Telegraph estimates that phone users 
will save $740 million over last year. 
The phone-call tax has been cut from 
10% to 3%. Thus the $1.10 maximum 
price on long-distance calls anywhere 
within the U.S. after 8 p.m. will drop to 
$1.03. Also to be passed along are the 
10% excise cuts on telegrams and the 
minuscule .04% to .11% saving on 
stock and bond transfers, which for all 
its smallness will still amount to $75 
million for the consumer. 
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COPPER 
Fitful at 42 


The news broke quietly on New 
Year’s Eve. A wire-service report an- 
nounced that Belgian-controlled Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga, which annu- 
ally mines 314,000 tons of copper in 
the Congo, was increasing the price of 
the metal from 38¢ a pound to 42¢. 

The wire-service reporter had learned 
of the hike from Union sources in Lon- 
don, but the Union decision had been 
so sudden and quiet even within the 
company that executives, asked for cor- 
roboration over the weekend, denied 
any knowledge of it. The denial made 
no difference. Whether because it wished 
to re-emphasize its position as a pace- 
setting copper producer or because of 
some genteel arrangement whereby it 
drew the task of moving first, Union 
had decided on a price hike. Within two 
days, companies in two other large cop- 
per-producing countries, Chile (560,- 
000 tons annually) and Zambia (750,- 
000 tons annually) upped their price to 
42¢ also. Smaller copper countries fol- 
lowed suit, and last week the 4¢ in- 
crease had settled fitfully on the cop- 
per industry. 

Too Much to Resist. Such turmoil 
and tortured fluctuations are the stand- 
ard bill of fare for copper. Of the ma- 
jor metals, it has long had one of the 
most unstable world market prices. In 
1956 that price hit an alltime high of 
45i¢ a pound. By 1958 it had sunk 
to 24?¢. Speculation on copper fu- 
tures ran amuck, and in desperation 
producers accounting for 70% of the 
free world’s copper supply informally 
banded together to provide an artificial 
stability in the form of a set world price. 
Still copper’s willful ways seemed un- 
containable. A year ago, the companies 
pegged their price at 32$¢, Then, in 
May, they saw fit to let it hop to 36¢. 
In November 2¢ more were added— 
except for companies producing and 
selling within the U.S., which rolled 
back to the 36¢ line at President John- 
son's urging. And now, less than three 
months later, the “fixed” world price 
had come unstuck again. 

In at least one way, the raise made 
good old supply-and-demand economic 
sense: the simple fact is that the world 
requires more copper than is being 
mined. And as it has in many other 
fields (see U.S. Business), the Viet 
Nam war has been making additional 
demands on the already strained cop- 
per supply. The supply is also being 
threatened by strikes in Chile, the possi- 
bility that Rhodesia will cut off neigh- 
bor Zambia's supply routes and, as ever, 
the unsure state of Congo politics. Such 
a sellers’ market was too much to resist 
for Chile, Zambia and the Congo, all of 
whose developing economies are largely 
based on the metal. 
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"I'm Shell-Shocked."' Companies like 
Anaconda and Kennecott, which both 
have giant mines in Chile, are not so 
happy about the increase. They remem- 
ber that in the volatile copper market 
of the past, exorbitant prices have driv- 
en buyers to find—and stay with—such 
substitutes as aluminum and _ plastics. 
And if the “fixed” 42¢ price is high, the 
uncontrolled price is even higher. The 
large companies, which set their own 
price, normally sell only to large and 
regular customers; smaller buyers must 
compete for the remaining 30% of the 
copper supply on commodity markets 
like the London Metal Exchange, where 
last week copper was trading at up to 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Bonds Across the Sea 


In need of funds to expand European 
operations and limited by the Admin- 
istration’s balance-of-payments guide- 
lines in the amount it can send from 
home, Honeywell Inc. of Minneapolis 
is about to try a solution that has be- 
come increasingly popular among U.S. 
corporations. Working through the Zu- 
rich office of the New York investment 
house of White, Weld & Co., Honey- 
well will market a $20 million bond 
issue among the financial centers of 
Europe. Without straining the balance 
of payments, the company will thus get 





NKANA MINE IN ZAMBIA 
For U.S. producers, anywhere but up. 


a nearly prohibitive 714¢ a pound. 

Watching all of this from the side- 
lines, where they have had to re- 
main ever since they held at 36¢, U.S. 
companies have mixed feelings about 
not being where the action is. Their 
huge annual 1,300,000-ton production 
is swallowed by U.S. buyers. Still, they 
would be delighted to have a_ few 
more pennies in their pockets. And the 
size of last week's increase slightly 
blurred their memory of last Novem- 
ber when President Johnson waylaid 
their attempted 2¢ increase by dump- 
ing 200,000 tons of Government-stock- 
piled copper. “I’m shell-shocked that it 
went up so much,” said one U.S. execu- 
tive about last week’s development. “I 
still don’t know which way we're go- 
ing.” Just to help him and others realize 
that they were not going anywhere, 
President Johnson announced that he 
would seek congressional authority to 
sell off 200,000 more tons on the do- 
mestic market. 


all the money needed for expansion, al- 
though at a slightly higher rate than it 
would have paid at home. 

Honeywell thereby joins the parade 
into a European bond market where 
virtually no U.S. corporation had ever 
dealt—until seven months ago. Since 
then a dozen companies, including So- 
cony Mobil, U.S. Rubber, General Elec- 
tric, Gulf, IBM and Du Pont, have 
floated bond issues in Europe. Alto- 
gether they raised $297 million, or a 
quarter of all the world’s bond money 
gathered outside the U.S. during the 
year; between bonds and bank borrow- 
ing, American companies accounted for 
the largest share of Europe's financial 
activity. In 1966 U.S. firms expect to 
spend about $1.5 billion on European 
expansion, and at least 30 companies 
intend to try the overseas-bond-financ- 
ing technique. On the heels of Honey- 
well, Phillips Petroleum is planning a 
$25 million issue to finance overseas 
spending. 
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‘These securities have been sold outside the United States, This announcement appears as & matter of record only. 


$15,000,000 


Bristol-Myers 
International Finance Company 
42% Guaranteed Debentures Due December 31, 1980 


Convertible on and after June 30, 1966 into Common Stock of 
Bristol-Myers Company at $115 per share. 


Payment of principal, premium, if any, and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by 


Bristol-Myers Company 


Lehman Brothers 


Hill, Samuel & Co. 
Limited 


White, Weld & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. | Goldman, Sachs & Co. _ Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Securities Underwriter Limited 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Crédit Commercial de France S.A. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.Y. 
Banque Lambert 
Crédit Lyonnais Credito Italiano Deutsche Bank A.G. 


Wertheim & Co. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Dresdner Bank A.G. Hope &Co. Kjsbenhayns Handelsbank — Kredietbank N.V. Samuel Montagu & Co. 
Morgan & Cie S.A. de Neuflize, Schlumberger & Cie. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson _N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 
Svenska Handelsbanken 


January 7, 1966, 


Société Générale de Banque S.A. 
L’Union des Mines-la Henin S.A. 


Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
S. G. Warburg & Co. 











8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 


hemorrhoids! 


Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 







If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids, remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading “shrinking” preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- | 
mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast...gives prolonged relief... because 
it has over eight times more pain-killing 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep... thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
.-.relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal Suppositories today— 
with free, handy pocket-pack. Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 
available.) 







































Simple in Luxembourg. The major 
alternative is to borrow from European 
banks. But in Europe’s limited markets, 
U.S. companies already have borrowed 


/ about as much as they can. Moreover, 








TEACHERS: 
A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
CLASSROOMS 


Discover for yourself how TIME and its 
Education Program can help meet your 
classroom needs—if you teach social 
studies, English or journalism in high 
school or college. Over 5000 teachers use 
this exciting Program every year. Each 
month enrolled classes receive, free of 
charge, specially prepared teaching aids 
—maps, charts, news guides, reprints or 
booklets—and testing materials. TIME 
plus these teaching aids and tests make 
up a comprehensive and stimulating pro- 
gram designed to help bring today's world 
into sharper focus in the classroom. For 
more information write TIME Education 
Program, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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The ABC of 
Bible Prophecy 


Are today's world events in fulfillment of 
prophecy? Free booklet discusses the 7 
key prophecies of the Bible. Write Dept. 
T-A, Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 3252, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110, 


loans from European bankers are often 
tied to development within the country 
where money is borrowed. Bond money 
can be spent anywhere; Honeywell has 
earmarked its $20 million for operations 
in Britain, Germany, France and Hol- 
land. The best part of all is that bonds 
are tax-free if issued through specially 
chartered holding companies. Such com- 
panies are not hard to set up. The 
state of Delaware will charter any hold- 
ing company that derives 80% of its 
income from abroad. As for little Lux- 
embourg, it makes chartering as simple 
as writing a check. 

Among Europeans, such arrange- 
ments on the part of U.S. businessmen 
arouse anger as well as pleasure. Pleased 
are the affluent and usually anonymous 
international investors—London’s Econ- 
omist tartly calls them “international 
tax dodgers”—constantly seeking new 
ventures with which to multiply their 
new wealth. Still intensely nationalistic 
in financial matters, European govern- 
ments discourage outsiders from enter- 
ing their bond markets by imposing 
coupon taxes ranging up to 25% on 
alien bond purchases. American bonds, 
on the other hand, being tax-free and 
easily transferable, are snapped up in 
$10,000 and $20,000 lots by zip- 
lipped Swiss bankers representing un- 
mentioned clients. 

Easing in New York. The situation, 
however, annoys European govern- 
ments and agencies whose own issues 
are shouldered aside in the rush for 
American issues, which pay less interest 
but often have the attraction of con- 


| vertibility into shares of common stock. 
| Recent Dutch and Finnish bond issues 


sold badly; the European Coal and 
Steel Community has postponed a $20 
million issue in view of market uncer- 
tainty as has the Transalpine Pipeline 
Co.; the Swiss bond market has sagged 
10% in recent months as investors have 
sold European holdings to buy Amer- 
ican. Europeans are increasingly wasp- 
ish about the disproportionate share 
of their limited market that U.S. bonds 
already hold. 

Ironically, the rush of Americans 


| abroad may soon allow Europeans to 





return for money to the New York 
markets they favored—until the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s 1963 interest 
equalization tax made Manhattan seem 
too expensive. So many U.S. companies 
are moving into European markets that 


| interest rates are rising; where earlier 


issues went as low as 52%, the rate 
now is up to around 61%. On Euro- 
pean companies’ bonds it is even higher. 
At those levels, it is just as practical 
for Europeans to come to New York 
for money. If they do, their activity 
would increase the balance-of-payments 
strain that U.S. borrowing abroad was 
supposed to alleviate. 
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“IT can adjust my Buick’s steering wheel 
to my idea of driving comfort...” 


“The Tilt Steering Wheel on our new Buick makes the 
car seem as if it were built exclusively for me. I move 
the seat forward, then lift the little lever at the side of 


the wheel and move the wheel down toward my lap. I 
don’t have to look through the steering wheel, so I can 
see the road ahead perfectly. And the wheel is where it 
should be for the length of my arms, so I can steer 
more easily.’’ * “‘My husband says he likes our new steer- 
ing wheel because he moves the seat back and the wheel 


up so he has plenty of room for his arms and legs. He 
discovered that on long trips he can relieve muscle 
tension, too, by adjusting the wheel to different posi- 
tions while he’s driving.”’ It’s another example of how the 
1966 Buick, the tuned car, can be ideally tuned to your 
all-year comfort. Standard on the 1966 Riviera, optional 
on all other Buick models. * The Ti/t Steering Wheel 
is a product of Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 








Cold or no cold, 
Thad to be 
best man. 
Contac saved 
the day. 


One little sneeze can shatter a sol- 
emn occasion. That’s where Contac 
can help. It got the best man through 
the ceremony without a sneeze or a 
sniffle. 

Wedding or no wedding, Contac 
will gladly do the same for you. In 
fact, if you take one capsule every 
12 hours, you could get through 
your entire cold with hardly a sneeze 
or a sniffle. 

The more-than-600 tiny “time 
pills” in every Contac capsule are 
made to keep g giving you relief from 
head cold congestion ‘all through the 
day or night. 

Of course it’s always best to take 
Contac and take it easy. But when 
a major event that’s hard to post- 
pone (a wedding, for instance) and 
a cold (also unpostponable) hit you 
on the same day, Contac helps you 
rise to the occasion, 

Get it at your pharmacy. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Jack Lemmon, 40, Holly- 
wood’s funnyman-in-motion (The Great 
| Race); and Felicia Farr, 33, cinemac- 
| tress (Kiss Me, Stupid): their first child, 
a daughter; in Los Angeles. 
| 

Married. Joan Hackett, 30, rising 
Broadway comedienne (Peterpat), cur- 
rently cast as Dottie Renfrew, a Bos- 
tonian of uncertain virtue, in the up- 
coming film version of Mary McCar- 
thy’s The Group; and Richard Mulligan, 
33, her leading man; he for the second 
| time; in Manhattan. 





Married. Anthony Quinn, 50, Holly- 

wood’s exuberant Zorba the Greek; and 

| Tolanda Addolori, 31, former Italian 

fashion designer and mother of two of 

his six children; he for the second time; 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Divorced. By Harry Leeb, 60, 
wealthy Chicago furniture manufactur- 
er: Maxine Marcus Leeb, 34, Man- 
hattan divorcee whom he married in 
headlined ostentation in June 1964 and 
took on a European honeymoon along 
with a party of 20 friends at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000; on uncontest- 
ed grounds of extreme mental cruelty; 
in an unnoticed proceeding in Las Ve- 
gas on Dec. 8. 


Died. Inga Voronina, 29, Russian 
speed skater, current women’s world 
champion and record holder at 500, 
1,500 and 3,000 meters; of injuries suf- 
fered in a stabbing; in Moscow. Police 
arrested her husband and coach, Gen- 
nady Voronin, 31, from whom she had 
recently separated. 


Died. Marguerite Higgins, 45, the 
woman who chronicled the wars; of 
complications from leishmaniasis; in 
Washington, D.C. (see Press). 


Died. Major General Irving L. 
Branch, 53, commander of the Flight 
Test Center at California’s Edwards Air 
Force Base, where he headed the X-15 
rocket aircraft program and in 1964 
staged the first test flight of the exper- 
imental B-70 supersonic bomber: when 
the T-38A supersonic jet trainer he was 
piloting crashed into Puget Sound dur- 
ing a bad-weather instrument landing 
at Seattle’s Boeing Field. 


Died. Clark Blanchard Millikan, 62, 
California Institute of Technology 
aeronautics professor, a leading pioneer 
in wind-tunnel research and recipient, 
with his late father, Caltech Head Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, of a 1949 Presiden- 
| tial Medal for Merit for their contribu- 

tion to the development of the jet- 

assisted take-off rocket (1941) and the 

U.S.’s_ first successful high-altitude 

sounding rocket (the 1945 WAC Cor- 

poral); of congestive heart failure, in 
| Pasadena, Calif. 








Died. William Howland Taylor, 64, 
managing editor from 1953 to 1963 of 
Yachting, one of the biggest (circ.: 
110,000) and best of the boating maga- 
zines, a onetime New York Herald 
Tribune staffer, who caused a journalis- 
tic sensation in 1935 when he became 
the first sportswriter to win a Pulitzer 
Prize, for his expert coverage of the 
America’s Cup races between the U.S. 
and Britain; of a heart attack; in Port 
Washington, N.Y. 


Died. James Lawrence Fly, 67, chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission from 1939 to 1944, who 
in 1943, after a battle that went all the 
way to the Supreme Court, finally 
forced NBC to sell one of its two chains 
of radio stations (the Blue Network, 
now ABC), thus ending what he called 
CBS’s and NBC’s “duopoly” of the indus- 
try; of stomach cancer; in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Died. Lieut. General Robert H. Nim- 
mo, 72, Australian commander since 
1950 of the U.N. peace-keeping mission 
in Kashmir, steadfastly but vainly trying 
to police the disputed province's 471- 
mile ceasefire line with a corporal’s 
guard of 43 unarmed observers who 
wearily called themselves “the U.N.’s 
forgotten men,” and were totally ignored 
in last September's fierce fighting; of a 
heart attack; in Rawalpindi, Pakistan. 


Died. Jean Lurcat, 73, France’s mas- 
ter tapestry artist, a onetime cubist 
painter whose swirling designs of zodiac 
symbols and fierce animals sparked a 
revival of the tired art of tapisserie; of 
a heart attack; in Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 
France. Starting in the mid-1940s, Lur- 
cat set the idle Aubusson looms spinning 
again as much by his businesslike sim- 
plicity as by his art, reducing the 14,500 
standard hues of tapestry wool to 13 
principal colors and iptroducing an 
easily copied cartoon, divided into num- 
bered sections, that ensured faithful re- 
production. “Lurgat,” wrote a critic, 
“has made the wool sing again.” 


Died. Vincent Auriol, 81, President of 
France from 1947 to 1954, a” long- 
time (1914-1947) Socialist deputy and 
wartime Resistance leader who helped 
build the shaky framework of the crisis- 
ridden Fourth Republic and served as 
its first President, unhappily presiding 
over 14 separate governments and de- 
riding the “coalitions of selfishness and 
varied appetites” that repeatedly brought 
them down; of complications follow- 
ing a hip injury; in Paris. Auriol helped 
clear the way for De Gaulle’s 1958 
return to power, but was eventually 
disillusioned, openly accusing le grand 
Charles of “usurpation” in 1962 and 
endorsing Left-Wing Opposition Candi- 
date Francois Mitterrand in last month's 
election. 
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THEY DON’T BUILD SPORTS CARS LIKE THEY USED TO. As soon as you find an 
opportunity, drive a 1966 Cadillac! You'll learn that Cadillac’s superbly balanced suspension corners better 


than many a diminutive two-seater. And you'll marvel at how quickly, smoothly and easily Cadillac’s con- 


siderable size is handled by its exclusive variable ratio power steering. Don’t let its reputation for quiet luxury 


lead you to believe a Cadillac isn’t exciting to drive. Sports cars, you'll find, have come a long, long way! 
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This tree is 62 years old. It’s 
been through fire and drought, 
plague and plenty. And all of 

this is recorded in its rings. 


Each spring and summer a tree adds new layers of 
wood to its trunk. The wood formed in spring grows 
fast, and is lighter because it consists of large cells. 
In summer, growth is slower; the wood has smaller 
cells and is darker. So when the tree is cut, the layers 
appear as alternating rings of light and dark wood. 

Count the dark rings, and you know the tree’s age. 
Study the rings, and you can learn much more. Many 
things affect the way the tree grows, and thus alter 
the shape, thickness, color and evenness of the rings. 

For St. Regis these rings have a special significance. 
They record the steady accumulation of those fibers we 
use to create noteworthy printing papers, kraft paper 
and boards, fine papers, packaging products, building 
materials, and products for consumers. 

Essentially, then, the life of the forest is St. Regis’ 
life. That is why we—together with the other members 
of the forest products industry—are vitally concerned 
with maintaining the beauty and utility of America’s 
forests for the generations to come. 





1904 
The tree—a loblolly pine—is born. 





~~ - 1909 
The tree grows rapidly, with no dis- 
turbance. There is abundant rainfall 
and sunshine in spring and summer. 
The rings are relatively broad, and 
are evenly spaced. 





Two-thirds typical size. 


| 
- 






1914 y . 

When the tree was 6 years old 
something pushed against it. mak- 
ing it lean. The rings are now wider 
on the lower side, as the tree builds 
“reaction wood” to help support it 


a 


The tree is growing straight again 
But its neighbors are growing too 
and their crowns and root systems 
take much of the water and sunshine 
the tree needs, 





The surrounding trees are harvested, 
The larger trees are removed and 
there is Once again ample nourish- 
ment and sunlight. The tree can now 
grow rapidly again. 





1930 + 

A fire sweeps through the forest 
Fortunately, the tree is only scarred 
and year by year more and mo 
the scar is Covered over by newly 
formed wood. 
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1942 Sec 
These narrow nngs may have beer 
caused by a prolonged dry spell 
One or two dry summers would not 
have dried the ground enough to 
slow the tree's growth this much 





Another series of narrow rings may 
have been caused by an insect like 
the larva of the sawlly. It eats the 
leaves and leafbuds of many kinds 
of coniferous trees, 














Ford's Quiet Man reports from France: 
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Villarceaux built ji in 1755, is matked with pe oriod reas 
ures in furniture, tapestries, paintings. The cars: a 
1966 Ford XL and a hand-titted Citroen Chapron. 


“l|was sure the Citroen Chapron would be quieter, 
because it is hand-made,’said Count de Villefranche.. 
but the new Ford XL quickly changed his opinion! 





Ford's new Stereo Tape System 


Count de Villefranche was 
amused when the Quiet Man, 
touring Europe, challenged 
him to test the extraordinary 
hush of Ford’s 1966 XL... but 
he was intrigued. The French 
nobleman has two chateaux 
on his 2000-acre estate, atown 


house in Paris, a villa in Rome 
. and a polished apprecia- 
tion for everything excellent. 
He met the Quiet Man at the 
gates of Chateau Villarceaux 
with the most exclusive car 
made in France today, a hand- 
crafted Citroen Chapron “Ma- 
jestie.” The “springs” of this 
car are spheres of nitrogen, 
compressed by oil, The body 
is all leather-lined, even the 
roof, and every part is fitted 
by hand. 
It is a very quiet car. But when 
the Count finished driving the 
Ford XL he said: “It seems to 
me most remarkable a factory- 
made car like this could be 


more quiet, more grand /uxe 
than a car made individually 
by the craftsmen.” 

The Quiet Man agreed that it 
is remarkable... but not when 
you consider the tremendous 
resources of Ford engineer- 
ing, the great strength of the 
body, the refinements like “re- 
cessive” front wheels that flex 
horizontally a trifle to take the 
thump out of bumps 

Count de Villefranche was 
fascinated by the Ford, partic- 
ularly by the new Stereo Tape 
System. He exclaimed: “What 
wonderful sound... it is like 
the whole orchestra was in 
the auto!"’ You will be fasci- 


nated too, when you drive an 
XL like the one Count de Ville- 
franche tested. Try one, soon. 
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Poule Haul 


How Not to Rob a Department 
Store. It is Dec. 24 at the Galeries La- 
fayette department store in Paris. Into 
the throng of late shoppers come two 
colossally inept hoods (Jean-Claude 
Brialy, Albert Remy), intent on hijack- 
ing 100 million francs from the cash- 
ier’s office. Straight off, they discover 
that they have forgotten to bring tools. 
Detouring to “basement hardware,” 
they lose more time through a plumbing 
mishap, Santa’s payday and a jammed 
elevator—then, none too brilliantly, 
bring off the heist. A couple of minutes 


SY FRIEDMAN 
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BRIALY & LAFORET IN “STORE” 
Lucre in the laundry. 


later, they lose the cash to a teen gang 
that has been holding up a tiny dry- 
goods shop down the street. 

On New Year's Day, their swag re- 
covered, the thieves flee to a suburban 
hideout with the 100 million and a doe- 
eyed poule, impishly played by Marie 
Laforét. Accidentally glued together in 
transit, the franc notes must be washed 
and ironed, Marie decrees. Her laun- 
dry is only half done, festooning every 
square inch of space, when someone no- 
tices that gendarmes have surrounded 
the villa—not to reclaim the clean lu- 
cre, after all, but to capture a wild 
bull in the garden. Though Department 
Store follows the perennial Rififi for- 
mula, Director Pierre Grimblat has 
wrapped up an ingenious package of 
Sennett slapstick, Gallic gaiety and bits 
of Yuletide foolery that deserves to out- 
last the tinsel and snow. 


Telephone Tie-Up 

The Slender Thread. At the Crisis 
Clinic, a suicide-prevention center in 
Seattle, a student volunteer (Sidney 
Poitier) embarks upon a _ life-or-death 
telephone conversation with an unhap- 
py young matron (Anne Bancroft) who 
has locked herself in a motel room and 
taken an overdose of _ barbiturates. 
“What happened?” he asks. “Nothing, 
really,” she answers helplessly. “I just 
didn’t have anything to do.” 

These casual words ought to open 
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the way for a stirring semi-documenta- 
ry about the impulsive, unpredictable 
nature of suicide. Unfortunately, 
Thread does not follow through on its 
inspiration—a vivid 1964 Lire article 
in which Shana Alexander described the 
psychological crisis that led one anony- 
mous Seattle housewife to attempt self- 
destruction. The movie is a routine, 
sometimes mawkish melodrama, and a 
sorry misuse of talent. 

Much of the problem may be that a 
suicidal lady who phones for help ob- 
viously intends to be saved, and sus- 
pense becomes a matter of mechanics. 
While the clock ticks away, while res- 
cuers all around town carefully prolong 
the agony and news photographers bat- 
ter at his door, Poitier behaves pre- 
cisely like an Oscar-winning actor who 
has to work up an hour or more of 
excitement with a hot line as his only 
prop and such depressing pep talk as 
“You're something all your own, just 
as I am.” Bancroft retaliates by spelling 
out her problem in flashbacks, and the 
gist of the fiction is that her husband 
(Steven Hill) rejected her when he dis- 
covered that he was not the father of 
their son. Awash in self-pity, she wan- 
ders down to the shore and demon- 
strates her love of life by buying brandy 
for a sick bird. By the time the bird 
dies, Slender Thread has been holding 
up the line far too long for a film that 
has nothing on its mind but a sob story. 


Day’s Hard Night 


Do Not Disturb. Doris Day ap- 
proaches her career as Hollywood's 
No. | lady moneymaker with a fit sense 
of responsibility toward what amounts 
to a public trust. When people go to a 
Doris Day movie, they apparently want 
to see an ordinary, aw-shucksy sort of 
a girl with a sunny disposition and a 
$100,000 wardrobe, who sooner or lat- 
er wakes up somewhere and mutters 
something like: “Paul, what happened 
last night?” Doris never disappoints. 

This time she is married to Rod Tay- 
lor, who gamely shoulders the burden 
of manning a myth. The two have 
moved to England for business rea- 
sons, and Doris quickly establishes her- 
self as an adorable young matron who 
is crazy about Rod, small animals and 
bird watchers, but detests those horrid 
men who hunt foxes. She also drives 
on the wrong side of the road. She just 
doesn't seem cut out for England. 

Following a misunderstanding about 
the hours Rod spends with his secre- 
tary, Doris flies off to Paris with an 
antique dealer (Sergio Fantoni). It is 
only a shopping junket, but Doris gets 
drunk, gets reckless, finally gets trapped 
for the night in a tiny shop where the 
dealer tries to arouse her interest in a 
highly compromising old bed. Even- 
tually, she recaptures wedded bliss, but 
not until she lands by mistake in an- 
other wrong bed. In fact, she is the 





incarnation of a loud, bumptious, over- 
dressed lady tourist on the town. Which 
raises another question: If Doris Day 
becomes America’s bad-will ambassa- 
dor abroad, what hope can there be 
for the plain folks back home? 


Descending Hawks 

Red Line 7000. Among cinemaddicts 
abroad, Howard Hawks, 69, enjoys a 
reputation for directorial — brilliance 
based on such classics as Bringing Up 
Baby (1938) and To Have and Have 
Nor (1944). At home, Hawks’s recent 
work (Hatari!; Man's Favorite Sport?) 
seems geared to earn profit without 
honor. So does Red Line 7000. 

The plot, characteristically Hawksian, 
tells of the rough-and-ready guys who 
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JAMES CAAN IN “RED LINE” 
Commercials on the curves. 


turned-on 
cheer and 


race stock cars and their 
track followers who cry, 
deliver romantic ultimatums that any 
dewy-eyed dropout might treasure. 
Scene after scene, brand names—Ford, 
Omega, Honda, Revell, Firestone, 
Grey-Rock brake linings—are dragged 
in like spare parts, as if to guarantee 
the authenticity of all that happens be- 
tween location shots of screeching 
wheels and fiery crashes. “That was a 
close one oh-oh, there’s another 
one!” cries the agitated track announc- 
er, valiantly promoting the idea that 
death lurks at every curve, as adver- 
tised, whenever a tachometer needle 
reaches the red-line mark for danger. 

After the races, there are indoor 
sports at a Holiday Inn motel, played 
by a cast of hopefuls whose faces radi- 
ate the glossy anonymity of people in 
television commercials. Confusion is 
compounded by the fact that nearly 
every actor resembles someone else. 
James Caan, as a jealous driving cham- 
pion, idles along in the Beatty-New- 
man-Brando tradition. Marianna Hill 
plays the Leslie Caron part, a French 
waif passed along to Caan by his track 
rival James Ward, who is a ringer for 
Doug McClure, who looks like Troy 
Donahue. Both on the track and in the 
sack, Red Line 7000 stresses the impor- 
tance of luck—which must be the only 
hope for a movie put together with so 
little skill. 
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a” : “and then I said; 
There is something to be said on both sides. No machine can do my job better! 
Are you ready to listen? 
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Ae en eee eee You won't get tomorrow's Train now for tomorrow's jobs 
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Racial Relations is a problem to be solved. This Advertising Job Retraining is a problem to be solved. Automation actually 
Council campaign encourages good citizens of every color creates more jobs than it destroys, but new skills displace 
and creed to meet the problem face to face, to talk it over. old. This Advertising Council campaign encourages retrain- 
That's got to be a better way than hate and violence, any ing. It’s getting results. That’s got to be a better solution 
way you look at it, than unemployment, any way you look at it, 


Here you see some of The Advertising Council’s current 
work: all told, 265 million dollars worth of Advertising, 
contributed annually by business. It is absolutely free to 
you, the taxpayer; yet it saves you billions and makes 
this a better nation to live in. 
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solutions 


‘How ‘Advertising that costs you nothing 
helps solve problems that cost you plenty~ 


The surest way to make a problem worse is to 
pretend it isn’t there. 

The safest way to handle a problem is to 
de-fuse it before it explodes. 

The Advertising Council believes that the 
strength of American democracy is its will- 
ingness to use the voluntary way to solve 
problems, before resorting to compulsion. 
The contribution of the Council is to enlist the 
talent of the advertising industry so that 195 
million Americans may have a better under- 
standing of the problems before them. 

On these pages are the familiar symbols 
of the 18 advertising campaigns now being 
handled by The Advertising Council, and ad- 
vertisements from just two of the campaigns: 
Job Retraining and Racial Relations. 

There are no easy answers to these ques- 
tions. But there can be no solutions at all 
until there is informed public consciousness. 

Then, solutions are possible. This has been 
proved by the billions of dollars raised by The 
Advertising Council’s past work for United 
Community Campaigns, the Red Cross, U.S. 
Savings Bonds and the Colleges. It is proved 


by the 425,000 square miles of forest land that 
Smokey the Bear has saved you to date, by the 
success of Peace Corps recruiting, and by many 
other examples. 

Today, the resources of advertising can 
tackle almost any job. 

And this 265 million dollars worth of ad- 
vertising costs you nothing! All of the public 
service of The Advertising Council is made 
possible by contributions from American 
business. 

Advertising agency men and women donate 
time and effort to create the Council’s adver- 
tising messages. Magazines like this one, 
newspapers, radio and television stations, net- 
works, and their advertisers, transit advertis- 
ing and outdoor poster companies donate time 
and space to keep those messages in your mind. 

This is uncommon advertising for the com- 
mon good. 


The Advertising Council 


NG 
Sa . for public service 
3 g If you would like to know more about this work, 
* eS write for a free booklet to: The Advertising Council, 
Nig oe 25 West 45th Street, New York, New York 10036 
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Peace Corps 
Volunteers 


Keep America 
Beovtiful 


United Community 
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U.S. Savings Bonds 


Religion in 
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JAURES ADDRESSING SOCIALIST MEETING 
New voices and spoiled hopes. 


Before the Scorched Band 


THE PROUD TOWER by Barbara W. 
Tuchman. 528 pages. Macmillan. $7.95. 


November 1912. From the pulpit of 
the cathedral in Basle, France's Jean 
Jaurés faced 555 fellow Socialists of 
23 nations, gathered to demonstrate 
the supposed unity of the world’s work- 
ers against war. The tolling of church 
bells reminded Jaurés of Schiller’s Song 
of the Bells: “1 summon the living, I 
mourn the dead, I break the furnaces.” 
Cried Jaurés: “I call on the living that 
they may defend themselves from the 
monster who appears on the horizon. | 
weep for the countless dead now rotting 
in the East. I will break the thunder- 
bolts of war which menace from the 
skies.” Eighteen months later, Jaurés 
was dead of bullets fired by a youthful 
assassin who found such pacifism un- 
patriotic. On the day of his burial— 
Aug. 4, 1914—World War I became 
general. Writes Historian Barbara Tuch- 
man: “Overhead the bells he had in- 
voked in Basle tolled for him and all 
the world, ‘I summon the living, | 
mourn the dead.’ ” 

Human Tide. The phrase is charac- 
teristic of both the emotion and the 
viewpoint of this new book in which 
Author Tuchman sets out to “discover 
the quality of the world from which 
the Great War came”—whose guns she 
set thundering memorably in Guns of 
August two years ago. Granddaughter 
of a onetime ambassador to Turkey, 
niece of former Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., a Radcliffe grad- 
uate (33) and wife of a Park Avenue 
physician, Mrs. Tuchman proved in 


Guns that she could write bet- 
ter military history than most 
men. In this sequel, she tells her 
story with cool wit and warm 
understanding, eschewing both 
the sweeping generalizations of 
a Toynbee and the minute-by- 
minute simplicisms of a Walter 
Lord. 

Though the author imposes 
no patterns, a pattern emerges. 
The patrician and idle society 
of the past was in its last days. 
The industrial revolution had 
produced new men, with new 
ideas that were sometimes wild- 
ly impractical, often idealistic, 
but always intent on making 
themselves felt. Her book 
amounts to a close-up view of 
the clash between them. 

Pretty Sight. Her chosen time 
span begins in 1890. In Britain, 
gentlemen still peered out of 
their club windows at passing 
carriages and told each other 
“what a pretty thing it was to 
see a lovely woman drive in Lon- 
don behind a well-matched pair,” 
and nobody wanted “to think 
about making money, only about spend- 
ing it.” In office at Westminster was 
“the last government in the Western 
world to possess all the attributes of 
aristocracy in working condition.” 
Prime Minister Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoyne-Cecil, Lord Salisbury, was ded- 
icated to the principle that a nation 
should be ruled by its “natural” leaders 
—those with fortune and position so 
secure “that the struggles for ambition 
are not defiled by the taint of sordid 
greed.” His successor was his nephew, 
Arthur Balfour, a languid genius with 
so exquisitely balanced an intellect that 
once, arriving for an evening party at a 
house whose staircase was split into two 
curves, he stood for 20 minutes at the 
bottom trying to find a logical reason 
for ascending by one side or the other. 
In France, it was a time when the 
Comte de La Rochefoucauld could still 
remark seriously of another aristocrat 
that his family were “mere nobodies 
in the year 1000.” 

Such men could hardly be expected 
to hear the hum of machinery that was 
changing their world, the increasingly 
impudent demands of the newly pros- 
perous middle classes, even the crash of 
anarchist bombs. Says Tuchman: “So 
enchanting was the vision of a stateless 
society, without government, without 
law, without ownership of property, in 
which, corrupt institutions having been 
swept away, man would be free to be 
good as God intended him, that six 
heads of state were assassinated for its 
sake in the 20 years before 1914. Not 
one could qualify as a tyrant. Their 
deaths were the gestures of desperate or 
deluded men to call attention to the 
Anarchist idea.” As an individualist, she 
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obviously feels a certain sympathy for 
the anarchist idea—"“the last cry of in- 
dividual man, the last movement among 
the masses on behalf of individual liber- 
ty, the last hope of living unregulated, 
the last fist shaken against the en- 
croaching State before the State, the 
party, the union, the organization 
closed in.” 

Between Two Epochs. Mrs. Tuchman 
finds equal significance in the Dreyfus 
Affair: “While it lasted, France exhib- 
ited, as in the Revolution, political man 
at his most combative. Men plunged 
up to the hilt of their capacities and 
beliefs. They held nothing back. On 
the eve of the new century the Affair 
revealed what energies and ferocities 
were at hand to greet it.” And as 
Jaurés’ death dramatized, it was the 
era in which the Socialist notion that 
all the workers of the world could 
unite on anything turned out to be 
fantasy. 

The Great War of 1914-18, con- 
cludes Historian Tuchman, “lies like a 
band of scorched earth dividing that 
time from ours. In wiping out so many 
lives which would have been operative 
on the years that followed, in destroy- 
ing beliefs, changing ideas, and leaving 
incurable wounds of disillusion, it cre- 
ated a physical as well as psychological 
gulf between two epochs.” 

But she looks back with frank nos- 
talgia to the “proud tower” which had 
been destroyed. “Its inhabitants lived, 
as compared to a later time, with more 
self-reliance, more confidence, more 
hope; greater magnificence, extrava- 
gance and elegance; more careless ease, 
more gaiety, more pleasure in each oth- 
er’s company and conversation, more 
injustice and hypocrisy, more misery 
and want, more sentiment including false 
sentiment, less sufferance of mediocrity, 
more dignity in work, more delight in 
nature, more zest.” 
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HISTORIAN TUCHMAN 
A pattern emerges. 
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Now find the man who sold you the insurance 


He was about the nearest guy in town when you bought His job is to serve you first when you need help most. 
the insurance. An independent agent makes sense when you're buying, 
But he could disappear when you need him the most. too, He selects insurance companies that will give you 
And the saddest part is: The chances 
of this happening are far greater if your 
insurance man works for just one in- 
surance company. 

On the other hand, if he’s an independ- 
ent agent representing several strong in- 
surance companies, he’s at your side im- 
mediately when you have a loss. 


the best coverage at the lowest possible 
cost. Keeps you up-to-date on the new 
policies that are always being developed. 
Keeps tabs on changes that affect your 
coverage. 

It would be a very smart move if you’d 
find out if your insurance agent is quali- 
fied to display this seal. 





YOUR/ #/ndependent 
Insurance f /|AGENT 


SERVES YOU FIRST 


re ® 
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Exotic New Contours, 
Heart-Shaped Holes 
'| Boom Doughnut Sales 


es e©e 
Drive-in Specialty Shops Bring 
New Glamor to Field; Their 
Prices Turn Quite Fancy, Too 
a oe Si ll 
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Skateboards ¢= Soybeans... 


closing price of 








Sean Connery, as Agent O07, in the new James Bond thriller, THUNDERBALL, a United Artists release. 


This is business news—news that can 
give you a head start every business day. 


Doughnuts change shape, and a bak- 
ing-equipment manufacturer changes 
his sales plans. Skateboards zoom, and 
everybody, from police chiefs to band 
age makers, feels the breeze. Over- 
night, “007” becomes the trademark of 
a sprawling industry. 

Anything may affect business. But, 
today, there’s only one paper that can 
give you a fresh and thorough briefing 


on all kinds of business news every 
working day: The Wall Street Journal. 

Maybe that's why The Journal has 
become the second largest daily in the 
country. See for yourself. It's only 10¢ 
at most newsstands. Or send $7.50 (or 
we can bill you) for a 3-month intro- 
ductory subscription to The Wall Street 
Journal, ‘'2B126, 30 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10004, 


Only busy men have time to read 


The Wall Street Journal 
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Elusive Echo 


THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY by 
Shirley Hazzard. 152 pages. Knopf. 
$3.95. 


If they are gifted, young writers suffer 
the indignity of being compared to some- 
body else. So it was with Australian- 
born Shirley Hazzard when a collection 


| of her short stories was published in 


Dollars 3? Doughnuts... 


| a doll, not consciously 





1963. As evocative as but perhaps less 
crisp than the young Katherine Mans- 
field? An ear for dialogue that matches 
Elizabeth Bowen’s but lacks her sure 
sense of social structure? And some- 
how falls short of Rosamond Lehmann? 

In this near-perfect first novel, 32- 
year-old Author Hazzard proves that 
she writes like no one except herself. 
And she proves it the hard way by choos- 
ing a worn theme that a single sentimen- 
tal slip could have transformed into a 
ladies’-magazine romance. Sophie, not- 
too-young, not-too-attractive, visits Ita- 
ly and meets Tancredi, a dapper, middle- 
aged architect living apart from his wife 
and family. Because Sophie seems to 
him like a piece of important informa- 
tion he must acquire, Tancredi sets out 
to seduce her. Sophie finally, almost 
wearily, succumbs. Then the cool lovers 
discover that they are madly in love— 
but briefly, advisedly and with muted 
consent. Eventually they part. 

Much of the book’s charm arises from 
the fact that the reader never quite dis- 
covers how Author Hazzard makes a 
small masterpiece out of such unlikely 
material. Partly it is because her prose 
is so understated that it forces the read- 
er to become uncommonly attentive. 
But mostly it is because she chooses 
her words with such delicacy and pre- 
cision that even ordinary situations ac- 
quire poetic shadings. 


Spidery Spirit 


THE MAGUS by John Fowles. 
pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


582 


The art of John Fowles is arachnid. 
In The Collector, his brilliant first nov- 
el, the central character is a spidery 
psychopath who ensnares a pretty girl 
and plays with her as a child plays with 
meaning any 
harm, until the poor thing falls apart. In 
his second novel, Fowles repeats his 
pattern but not his success. 

The Collector succeeded because 
Fowles limited his principal personae 


to one spider and one fly. The Magus 


fails because he spins a flimsy, far-flung 
net of narrative and then gets all tan- 
gled up in it. At the center of the tangle 
is the Magus, a swami-style psychiatrist 
who owns part of an Aegean isle, stocks 
it with 30 or 40 of his disciples, and 
with their help plays Prospero to the 
unhappy young man who is the novel's 


| narrator. Kill or cure is his intention, 


and to further it he mounts a colossal 
psychodrama that takes about two 
months to run its course. 

The drama begins in the psychiatrist's 
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How to tame tigers 


Let young people see the facts of a 
life lived too fast, and they’ll have 
reasons for slowing down their 
growing up. Show them the best of 
both worlds: the one awaiting those 
who prepare for it and the one the 
drop-outs drop into. Show them the 
real world and what’s important 
about their place in it. Show them 
where they are, so they'll see where 
they can go. All someone need do 
is make the right motion pictures. 

Educators, businessmen, religious 
leaders, government people, and 
others with communication needs 
have discovered in motion pictures 
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the quick, sure, and inexpensive 
way to get important ideas from 
one mind to many minds. Kodak has 
contributed with technique, equip- 
ment, and film. 

To help people get started in the 
making and showing of motion pic- 
tures that sell, teach, preach, and 
communicate, Kodak has prepared 
a series of booklets that should be 
useful. They contain simple, basic 
information, as well as bibliogra- 
phies and references that guide you 
to more technical matters. 

Just check the title that interests 
you and mail the coupon to Kodak. 


Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division, Dept. 1-119 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


| Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field, 
checked below: 

_) Education (V1-6) [] Business (V1-7) 

[) Religion (V1-8) 

(] Please send leaflet describing KopAK 
PAGEANT Sound Projector, Model AV- 
126-TR. (V1-9) 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 
State 
Zip Code 





What does 
the Red Cross 
do with 

your money? 
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Red Cross distributes over 2 million units of blood annually 






a 


Volunteers make every Red Cross dollar 


Victims of disaster depend on the Red Cross 


*It is your money. Red Cross is supported solely 
by the private contributions of the American 
people. Although it is charged with specific 
responsibilities by the Con- 
gress, itis not a tax-supported 
agency. Red Cross depends 
on your generosity. 


YOU HELP WHEN YOU 


@ Red Cross first aid training saves lives GIVE THE UNITED WAY 
ad 
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villa, where the young man is easily 
persuaded to fall in love with a beauti- 
ful young woman who may or may not 
be a ghost. A few pages later she turns 
into the goddess Diana, and with her 
crescent bow and shining arrow slaugh- 
ters a satyr who comes galloping along. 
All at once, the young man is captured 
by a troop of German soldiers and 
forced to witness the brutalization of 
some partisans they have captured. A 
little later, just as he is about to make 
love to the gorgeous ghost, he is seized 
by a powerful Negro who sometimes 
wears the mask of Anubis, the dog- 
faced divinity of ancient Egypt. Roped 
to a bed, he is injected with a mysterious 
drug, and... 

And so it goes for about 400 of the 
novel's 582 pages. When the therapy 
ends, the young man seems just as 
silly and at least as sick as he was when 
it started. Fowles tries terribly hard to 
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JOHN FOWLES 
Tangled in his own net. 


make the reader care about all this. 
He displays to advantage both an ex- 
tensive culture in the occult and a sin- 
gular power of imagery. Yet too often 
he carelessly permits that power to cor- 
rupt him: he stands too long admiring 
his spectacular descriptions. Fowles’s 
faults, however, are mostly the faults 
of inexperience. At 39, he is a novelistic 
tyro, a London schoolmaster who pub- 
lished The Collector at the relatively ad- 
vanced age of 37. Considered as a sec- 
ond novel, The Magus is forgivable and 
even promising. It takes a considerable 
talent to make so much go so wrong. 


Civil Disobedience 


THE DAYS OF HENRY THOREAU by 
Walter Harding. 472 pages. Knopf. $7.95 


Henry David Thoreau has been bur- 
ied in Concord, Mass. for a century. 
The stubborn, contradictory spirit laid 
to rest there did not loom large over his 
own times. He was considered an eccen- 
tric loafer, a consecrated crank with 
queer ideas. Since then Thoreau’s ideas 
have had their seasons. In this excellent 
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biography by a Thoreau scholar who 
has written and edited 18 earlier books 
on his chosen subject, Walter Harding 
argues that Thoreau’s spirit is more 
pervasive now than ever before. 

Fishing. Thoreau was the completely 
unmalleable man—and boy. When his 
mother asked her son how she should 
explain his refusal to go to a neighbor- 
hood party, the boy replied: “Tell them 
I don’t want to come.” On Sunday, when 
Concord went to church, Thoreau went 
fishing. “Have you ever yet in preach- 
ing,” he once asked a clergyman, “been 
so fortunate as to say anything?” 

In a time and in a nation that made 
its own energy an article of faith, Tho- 
reau stayed contentedly in Concord, do- 
ing as little as he could. “It is not neces- 
sary that a man should earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow,” he said, “unless 
he sweats easier than I do.” On the 
shores of Walden Pond, an easy walk 
from the Thoreau family home, he built 
the now world-famous cabin and lived 
there for two years, two months and 
two days. What did it prove? Nothing. 
But that cabin, long since gone, still 
stands in the hearts of men who dream 
of the simple, peaceful, unfettered life. 

It was while at Walden in 1846 that 
Thoreau struck another blow for in- 
dividual freedom, one that, in Harding's 
judgment, reverberates with more force 
than ever today. At the time, Thoreau's 
blow did not count for much. He went 
to jail for refusing to pay his poll tax— 
$1.50—his way of protesting against a 
Government that permitted slavery. But 
someone, possibly one of Thoreau'’s | 
aunts, paid off the revenuers, and he | 
was freed after one night behind bars. 

The experience produced Thoreau's 
best-known essay, originally entitled Re- | 
sistance to Civil Government. It was 
indifferently received during his lifetime, 
and it did not get its more familiar 
name, Civil Disobedience, until after his 
death. Emerson, Thoreau’s mentor and 
neighbor, found his friend’s reaction 
“mean and skulking and in bad taste” 
and later wrote in his journal: “The 
State is a poor cow who does well by 
you—do not grudge it its hay.” 

Emerson missed the point. The essay 
was the strong call of one invincible 
conscience, and it took the measure of 
any strong conscience’s invincibility. 
“Under a government which imprisons 
any unjustly,” Thoreau wrote, “the true 
place for a just man is also a prison. A 
minority is powerless while it conforms 
to the majority; but it is irresistible when 
it clogs by its whole weight. If the alter- 
native is to keep all just men in prison, 
or give up war and slavery, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose.” 

Minority of One. Thoreau was a mi- 
nority of one and stayed that way. But 
that, he felt, was enough: “It matters 
not how small the beginnings may seem 
to be: what is once well done is done 
forever.” He could scarcely have en- | 
visioned his responsibility, at least in 
part, for the fact that thousands of | 
dhoti-clad Indians lay down across roads | 
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@ Be wise .. . Don't wait! @ If you 
want to protect, clean, or beautify 
the surface of your structure, do it 
now . .. before deterioration creates 
a serious damage problem. ® Since 
1873...Ebert has provided quality 
engineered painting and decorating. 


Phone BU 1-4770 





THEO. EBERT & CO. 


Painting Contractors Since 1873 


[= 830 Diversey Pkwy. * Chicago. Il) 60614 
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VACATION 
WITHOUT 


VACATION TIME 


Only an Hour and a Half 
from the Chicago Loop 
SWIM, SAUNA, 
STEAM, MASSAGE, 
HYDROTHERAPY, 
COCKTAILS, DINE, 
DANCE, SLEEP 


Phone for Reservation 
Fontana 414-175-6811 
Chicago 312-782-3236 
lake Geneva 414-248-6646 
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Loads any standard 35mm film cartridge 
in under 7% seconds 


This Bell & Howell/Canon QL f/1.9 combines painless loading with excep- 
tional 35mm precision. You can buy film for it anywhere in the world (over 
50 different kinds to choose from). And no matter where you go and what 
you shoot, you'll bring back the best pictures you ever took. For certain. 
The electric eye locks the shutter if the light is too dim—automatically pre- 
vents underexposed shots. Under $119. Also available in f/1.7 and £/2.5. 


Bellé Howell ; 
Canon 


photographic instruments built a little better than they really have to be 


I’'d snap at 4.85% and safety, too. 


Daily earnings are compounded 
quarterly and paid to withdrawal 
date after six months. Accounts 
automatically insured to $10,000 by 


Metropolitan 


savings & loan association 


an agency of the U.S. Government. 
Savings postmarked by the 10th earn 
from the Ist. Enjoy safety, and 4.85% 
current annual rate, too. 















Start your account today. 


Metropolitan Savings & Loan 
Association of Los Angeles 


860 Wilshire Bivd. at Figueroa, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 


(0 Please send information booklets and 
financial statement. 


[) Please open an insured savings 
account for $ a SS 


Name(s) —_____ 
Street Address 
City and State 














and railroads, that hundreds of U.S. 
citizens, white and black, would be flung 
into Alabama jails. He was content to 
enunciate a principle rather than pursue 
a practice—he never did go back to the 
uncomfortable jail cell. 
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DC-3 ON ICE PEDESTAL 
It thrives on abuse. 


Bouquet for The Three 


THE DC-3 by Carroll V. Glines and 
Wendell F. Moseley. 203 pages. Lippin- 
coft. $5.50. 


“A distinct personality, a warmth. 
Dependable, forgiving, attentive, gra- 
cious and benevolent.” What sounds like 
a paraphrase of the Boy Scout oath is 
the authors’ sentimental tribute to an 
airplane, the DC-3, the twin-engine, 190 
m.p.h. prop-driven craft that first flew 
30 years ago and has entered Valhalla 
under its own power. Of the 10,000 
built from 1936 to 1946, some 5,000 
are still in the air, faithfully serving 
174 airlines in 70 countries. In the heart 
of the jet age, the DC-3 still accounts 
for nearly one-third of the world’s air- 
transport fleet. It has always thrived 
on abuse. Designed for 21 passengers. 
it has carried as many as 72. During the 
1948 Berlin airlift, one set down on the 
runway with 13,500 Ibs. of steel beams 
—twice the safe maximum load—blow- 
ing all three tires. The authors, both 
U.S. Air Force officers, have also over- 
loaded their favorite plane with a lot of 
World War II heroics. But their love is 
palpable—the book itself is a retool job 
on an earlier book published in 1959— 
and the DC-3’s legend is durable enough 
to warrant it. One Air Force model, 
having crash-landed on an ice island off 
Alaska five years ago, still stands there, 
a monument on a 30-foot pedestal of 
ice (see cut), In 1946, a DC-3 flew 
into a Swiss Alp, inflicting minor in- 
jury on itself and passengers, who dis- 
embarked. Thereupon, the plane sank 
out of sight into a glacier’s soft snow. 
The thrifty Swiss calculate that the gla- 
cier, moving ponderously down the 
mountain, will discharge its cold-frozen 
possession six centuries hence—presum- 
ably in flyable condition. 
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Steel tramway cuts out 67 miles of 
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Nepalese peaks and jungles 


This steel cableway is the last link in a 500-mile haul from the Bay of Bengal to 


Katmandu, capital of the Kingdom of Nepal in the Himalayas between Tibet and 
India. The 26-mile aerial highway now transports most of the food and other 
freight that once traversed a 93-mile-long road winding through jungles and 
across mountains. The tramway shortens the trip by 67 miles. Weeks of shipping 
time are saved during the monsoon season and when rock slides block the road. 
Requiring four years to complete, the project was financed by the United States 
\gency for International Development which arranged a contract between 
Nepal and the Riblet Tramway Company, Spokane, Washington. Bethlehem 
supplied the steel cable and tower steel. Riblet handled the engineering, manu- 
facturing, and supervised the erection of the 280 towers as well as the 110 
miles of cable. 

Continuing research by Bethlehem is developing new and stronger steels for all 
kinds of transportation as well as for construction, toys and tools, contemporary 


furniture : and home appliances. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





